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SIR THOMAS WYATT, THE ELDER. 


Tue Sir Thomas Wyatt of whom 
we write is commonly known as 
‘Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Elder,” to 
distinguish him from a son who 
inherited his name, and perished on 
the scaffold in 1554, in consequence 
of the part he took in promoting 
the claim of Lady Jane Grey to the 
crown of England. He is described 
by Bolton, in his Hypercritica, as 
a “ dangerous commotioner.” 

The elder Wyatt, the subject of 
our sketch, was the son and heir of 
Sir Henry Wyatt, a favourite cour- 
tier both of the Seventh and the 
Eighth Henries. The family was of 
Yorkshire origin, and Sir Thomas 
could trace his descent through six 
generations to the Wyatts of South- 
ange in that county. In a letter 
written to his son, then fifteen years 
old, he speaks of his father, Sir 
Henry, as a pattern for imitation :— 


“Consider well your good grand- 
father, what things there were in him, 


and his end. And they that knew him 
noted him thus. First, and chiefly, to 
have a great reverence for God, and 
good opinion of godly things. Next 
that there was no man more pitiful; no 
man faster to his friend; no man 
diligenter nor more circumspect, which 
thing both the kings his masters noted 
inhim greatly. And ifthese things, and 
especially the Grace of God that the 
fear of God always kept with him, had 
not been, the chances of this trouble- 
some world that he was in had long 
ago overwhelmedhim. This preserved 
him in prison from the hands of the 
tyrant* that could find in his heart to 
see him racked ; from two years or 
more imprisonment in Scotland in 
irons and stocks; from the danger of 
sudden changes and commotions divers 
—till that, well-beloved of many, hated 
of none, in his fair age, and reputation, 
godly and christianly he went to Him 
that loved him, for that he always had 
Him in reverence.” 


Everything we can learn of Sir 
Henry Wyatt consists with this 
character of him, written by his 


* Richard the Third. 
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son, and written, be it remembered, 
not for publication, but merely for 
the purpose of inducing Wyatt 
“the younger ” to follow in the foot- 
steps of his honourable old grand- 
father. Sir Henry was one of the 
Council which administered the 
affairs of the Government during 
the minority of Henry the Eighth. 
He was madea Knight of the Bath on 
the occasion of Henry’s coronation, 
and he held wany lucrative offices 
under “bluff King Hal.” At the 
Battle of the Spurs he commanded 
atroop on the right wing of the 
Royal Army, and was created a 
Knight-banneret on the spot in 
reward of his valour. He after- 
wards sat as a judge both in 
Chancery and in the Star Chamber. 
He acted as Knight Marshal at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold; and 
in the later years of his life was 
the King’s “ Ewerer,” then an office 
of no small dignity and importance. 
In 1493 he purchased Allington, a 
property near Maidstone, in Kent, 
and he ever afterwards made Al- 
lington Castle his chief residence. 
In 1527 he entertained King Henry 
the Eighth there. 

At Allington, in 1503, bis son 
Thomas was born. In the previous 
year Sir Henry had married Anne, 
daugiter of John Skinner, Esq., 
of Keigate, Surrey. There were 
three children of the marriage, 
Thomas, Henry, and Margaret. 

The bovhood of Thomas Wyatt 
was uneventful; or, at all events, 
nothing is recorded of it. The 
same may be said of his college 
life, for we know little more of it 
than that he graduated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1520. B»- 
fore the close of that year he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Broke, Lord Cobham. 

It is not known whether Wyatt 
entered upon the life of a courtier 
immediately after his marriage. 
Some of his biographers state that he 
resumed his studies at the Uni- 
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versity, and Anthony 4 Wood, in 
his Athene Ozxonienses, claims him as 
an Oxonian, on the ground that he 
spent the early years of his married 
life as an Oxford student. But 
Anthony was notoriously unscru- 
pulous in claiming for his own 
University the honour of training 
men of letters, and he furnishes 
no satisfactory evidence that Wyatt 
ever resided at. Oxford. Others 
say that Wyatt travelled for several 
years on the Continent before join- 
ing the Court, and there is much 
probability that he did travel to 
some extent. It was then, as it is 
now, the custom of men of family 
and position to make the grand 
tour on the completion of their 
University education. Wood men- 
tious this tour of Wyatt’s, and his 
statement has been frequently re- 
peated without contradiction. 

One thing is certain. At the 
time when Anne Boleyn was maid 
of honour to Catherine of Arragon, 
and when Henry was smitten with 
her beauty, Wyatt was not only a 
constant attendant at Court, buta 
prime favourite with the King. 
That he used the influence he then 
possessed with unselfishness is testi- 
fied by his whole career, for with 
the exception of the knighthood 
which was conferred upon him on 
Easter day, 18th March, 1536, and 
some gifts of lands of no great 
value, which were the rewards of 
important diplomatic services, he 
seems to have received neither 
dignity nor emolument, such as was 
then within the easy reach of royal 
favourites. 

At this period of his life Wyatt 

was universally acknowledged to be 
the handsomest man of the time. 
Fortunately the genius of Holbein 
has preserved his features to us in 
a painting which is justly reckoned 
to be one of the masterpieces of that 
great painter. The portrait is the 
property of Lord Folkestone, and 
mey be seen at Longford Castle. It 
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is of life size, and represents Wyatt 
and another gentleman unknown. 
The picture fully justifies Surrey’s 
description of Wyatt’s form as one 
in which “force and beauty met.” 
Those who have not an opportunity 
of seeing the original, will find an 
admirable engraving of the head 
and shoulders of Wyatt prefixed 
to the second volume of Dr. Nott’s 
edition of the Poems of Surrey 
and Wyatt. The features are 
aquiline; so decidedly as to give 
the brow almost a retreating ap- 
pearance, which is made still more 
noticeable by the long flowing 
beard, which maintains the line 
downwards. But the head is 
really massive, the face is finely 
chiselled, the eye is full, and 
instinct with intelligence and ‘force. 
Leland has described Wyatt's face 
in these lines :— 


“ Addidit huic faciem qua non for- 
mosior ulla, 
Leta serenatze subfixit lumina fronti, 
Lumina fulgentes radiis imitantia 
stellas.” 


and an engraving 
head from Holbein 
his Nenie. 

Handsome as an Apollo, more 
brilliantly aecomplished than any 
of his compeers, the leading lyric 
poet of his time, a skilful musician, 
master of the chief European lan- 
guages (Camden calls him “ splen- 
dide doctus”), frank, generous, 
noble, unsuspecting , profuse of his 
wealth, the daily intimate of King 
Henry, he could scarcely escape 
being involved in the gallantries of 
# court like that of England in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 
But his gallantries never degene- 
rated into the unbridled ‘ticentious- 
ness which disgraced his royal 
master and too many more men of 
the period. 

A great deal has been written 
about his relations with Anne 
Boleyn ; and it appears to bé cer- 


of Wyatt's 
is prefixed to 
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tain that he was much attached to 
her before she was unfortunate 
enough to attract the fatal admi- 
ration of Henry. It has been as- 
serted that the intimacy between 
him and Anne was criminal, but the 
authority on which the statement is 
made is utterly insufficient. In the 
first place, Anne was a near relative 
of Wyatt’s bosom friend, the Earl 
of Surrey, and all that we know of 
Wyatt’s character forbids us to sup- 
pose that he would’ fail to respect 
the friendship he had for his brother 
poet. Again, it is well known that 
Anne had plighted her troth to 
Lord Perey, eldest son of the Earl 
of Northumberland, and that their 
marriage was only prevented by the 
intervention of the King through 
Wolsey. Cavendizh gives a cir- 
cumstantial account of the inter- 
view between the great Cardinal 
and Lord Percy, and ‘tells how Percy, 
after resisting as long as he dared, 
burst into tears, and “promised obe- 
dience to Wolsey’s demand that his 
connection with her should cease. 
Further, there cannot be a doubt 
that Henry had no suspicion of any 
intrigue between Wyatt and Anne, 
for when she went over to France, 
in 1532, after having been created 
Countess of Pembroke, our poet 
was apparently sent in her train, 
a thing which could not have hap- 
pened if the King had suspected 
any familiar intimacy between them. 
Yet it seems certain that Wyatt 
entertained towards Anne Boleyn 
one of those Platonic affections 
which were characteristic of the 
time, and which not unfrequently 
ended in profligacy when the parties 
to them were cast in a less honour- 
able mould than he was. Probably 
enough they had met in France 
when Anne was attached to the 
Court, either of the Queen or of 
her sister the Duchess d’Alengon, 
and this acquaintance ripened Jin 
England. Several verses of Wyatt's 
can scarcely bear any other inter- 
1i—2 
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pretation than this. To begin 
with, the following lines to “ Anne,” 
may or may not, have been ad- 
dressed to Anne Boleyn, but when 
they are read in connection with our 
subsequent quotations the proba- 
bility is that they were so ad- 
dressed :— 


“What word is that, that changeth 
not, 
Though it be turn’d and made in 
twain? 
It is mine Anna, God is wot, 
The only causer of my pain ; 
My love that meedeth with disdain. 
Yet is it loved, what will you more ? 
It is my salve, and eke my sore.” 


The last of these lines is a riddle, 
which any one who cares may exer- 
cise his ingenuity in reading in its 
bearing upon the connection be- 
tween Wyatt and Anne Boleyn. 

One of the most curious and not 
the least beautiful of Wyatt’s son- 
nets bears on the same subject, or 
seems to bear upon it. Itis sup- 
posed to have been addressed to 
Anne immediately before her 
marriage with Henry was arranged, 
and therefore about the year 1532. 
The last two lines can bear no other 
interpretation than that Anne is 
the lady to whom the sonnet was 
addressed. What lady else was 
Cwsar’s? It is entitled: 


“ The Lover, despairing to attain unto 
his Lady’s grace, relinquisheth the 
pursuit. 

“Whoso list to huat? I know where 

is a hind! 
But as for me, alas ! I may no more, 
The vain travail had wearied me so 


sore ; 
I am of them that furthest come 
behind. 
Yet may I by no means my wearied 
mind, 


Draw from the deer; but as she 
fleeth afore 
Fainting I follow : I leave off there- 
fore 
Since in a net I seek to hold the 
wind. 
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Who list her hunt, I put him out of 


doubt 
As well as I, may spend his time 
in vain! 
And graven with diamonds in let- 
ters plain, 
There is written her fair neck round 
ahout— 
Nott ME TANGERE; for Casar's 
I am, 


And wild for to hold, though 1 


Seem tame.” 


We shall quote anotherof Wyatt’s 
sonnets which has been often 
founded on as proof of his attach- 
ment to Anne Boleyn. It is en- 
titled, “The Lover unhappy, bid- 
deth happy lovers rejoice in May, 
while he waileth that month to him 
most unlucky.” 


“Ye that in love find luck and sweet 
abundance, 
And live in lust and joyful jollity, 
Arise for shame, do way your slug- 
gardy : 
Arise I say, do May some observance, 
Let me in bed lie dreaming in mis- 


chance ; 
Let me remember my mishaps 
unhappy, 
That me betide in May most com- 
monly ; 
As one whom love list little to 
advance. 


Stephan said true, that my nativity 
Mischanced was with the ruler of 
May. 
He guessed (I prove) of that the 
verity. 
In May my wealth, and eke my 
wits, I say, 
Have stoud so oft in such 


per- 
plexity : 
Joy, let me dream of your 
felicity.” 


When it is remembered that 
Queen Anne Boleyn was arrested 
on the Ist, tried on the 12th, 
and executed on the 19th of May, 
this sonnet assumes a meaning 
which no other known event of 
Wyatt’s life can give it. To us, 
however, the language appears too 
vague to be the basis of any his- 
torical inference. 
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Wyatt continued to be a favourite 
at Court. In 1536 Henry bestowed 
upon hima signal mark of bis con- 
fidence by appointing him ambassa- 
dor to the Court of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. By this time 
Thomas Cromwell had succeeded to 
the power of his late master, 
Wolsey, and was pursuing a policy 
which led to ceaseless intrigues 
with France and the Empire. No 
more important post was at his dis- 
posal than that of Ambassador to 
Spain. Thediplomacy of Pole bad 
to be baffled; and both the Empe- 
ror and the Pope had to be con- 
ciliated. Wyatt’s mission was 
successful. Pole was defeated, and 
was even dismissed from the Im- 
perial Court with disgrace. After 
two years spent in Spain, Wyatt 
returned to England, and once more 
took up his abode at Allington. Of 
courtly life he was sick. In fact, 
he never cared for a diplomatic 
career, and he had reluctantly ac- 
cepted the Spanish ambassadorship 
as a duty to his king and his coun- 
try. The grateful retirement of 
Allington had long been dearer to 
him than the polluted atmosphere 
of Henry’s Court. Many of his 
dearest friends had already perished 
on the block or on the gibbet, and 
Cromwell, his patron and protector, 
was tottering to his fall. Perhaps 
the following lines may be attributed 
to this period of his life. At what- 
ever time and in whatever circum- 
stances the poem was written, it is a 
noble one, andreads witha melodious 
grace that was rare indeed in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 


“© On the Mean and Sure Estate. 


“ Stand, whoso list, upon the slipper 
wheel 
Of high estate; and let me here 
rejoice, 
And use my life in quietness each 
dele, 
Unknown in Court that hath the 
wanton toys : 
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In hidden place my time shall slowly 
pass, 
And when my years be passed 
withouten noise 
Let me die old after the common 
trace ; 
For gripes of death doth he too 
hardly pass, 
That knowen is to all, but to him- 
self, alas, . 
He dieth unknown, 
dreadful face.” 


daséd with 


Wyatt was not allowed much 
repose, for before the year 1539 
closed, he was called upon to under- 
take an embassy to France, to 
defeat a scheme which the Emperor 
and the French king were supposed 
to be promoting for an alliance 
against England. Bonner, bishop 
of London, and Dr. Haynes, the 
king’s chaplain, were conjoined with 
him in the embassy, probably as 
much to act as spies on his actions 
as for any assistance they could 
give him. Both Henry and Crom- 
well had by this time become 
suspicious of everybody. 

The dreaded alliance never came 
off, and Wyatt after much entreaty, 
obtained his recall and resumed his 
residence in England. He had 
deserved well of his country, having 
been one of the ablest and shrewdest 
diplomatists of his day. But his 
very success excited jealousy of 
him. Cromwell, his patron, had 
fallen; and Bonner took every 
opportunity to poison the king’s 
mind against his quondam associate. 
At length Wyatt was committed to 
the Tower, on a charge of holding 
treasonable correspondence with the 
king’s enemies, especially with 
Cardinal Pole, and of having 
slandered and vilified his royal 
master during his ambassadorship 
in Spain. 

He was detained for some time 
before any proceedings were taken 
against him; but at length the 
Privy Council required him to give 
an account of his conduct as 
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Ambassador to the Emperor, and 
he did so in a letter which has been 
preserved, and in which he fully 
vincicates himself from ail the 
charges made against him. 
Thereafter be was brought to 
trial, and fortunately we have a 
record of the speech he made in 
self-defence. In those days persons 
charged with treason were not 
allowed the assistance of counsel in 
defending themselves. Wyatt, how- 
ever, lost nothing by this barbarous 
rule. His “defence” is little 


known, but it is a masterpiece of 


logical eloquence; and we shall 
give a somewhat full analysis of it 
asa rare specimen of the oratory 
of the time. Only in the formal 
parts of it is it in the least degree 
prolix; and it must be remembered 
that prolixity was characteristic of 
pleadings in the days of Wyatt. 
Yet even in these parts, the charge 
of prolixity can hardly be sub- 
stantiated against it. 


“ My lords,” he begins, “if it were 
here the law, as hath been in some 
Ccommonwealths, that in all accusations 
the defendant should have double the 
time to say and defend that the accusers 
have in making their accusements; and 
that the defendant might detain unto 
him counsel, as in France, or where 
the civil law is used ; then might I well 
spare some of my leisure to move your 
lordships’ hearts to be favourable unto 
me; then might I by counsel help my 
truth, which bymine own wit I am not 
able against such a prepared thing. 
But, inasmuch as that time that your 
lordships will favourably give me with- 
out interruption, I must spend to in- 
struct without help of counsel their 
consciences that must pronounce upon 
me; I beseech you only (at the reve- 
rence of God, whose place in judgment 
you occupy under the King’s majesty, 
and whom you ought to have, where 
you are, before your eyes), that you be 
not both my judges and my accusers, 











that is, that you aggravate not my 
cause unto the quest, but that alone 
unto their requests or unto mine, which 
I suppose to be both ignorant of the law, 
ye interpret law sincerely. Tor I know 
right well what a small word may, of any 
of your mouths that sit in your place, 
to these men that seeketh light at your 
hands. This done, with your lordships’ 
leaves, I shall convert my tale unto 
those men 
% % 4 * 

“ Of the points that I am accused of, 
to my perceiving these be the two 
marks whereunto mine accusers direct 
all their shot of eloquence—A deed 
and a saying. 

“ After this sort in effect is the deed 
alleged with so long words: ‘ Wyatt, 
in so great trust with the King’s 
Majesty, that he made him his ambas- 
sador, and for whom his majesty hath 
done so much, being ambassador, hath 
had intelligence with the King’s rebel 
and traitor, Pole.’ 

“Touching the saying, amounteth to 
this much: That same Wyatt, being 
also ambassador, maliciously, falsely, 
and traitorously said, that he fexred 
that the King should be cast out of a 
cart’s tail; and that by God’s blood, if 
he were so, he were well served; and 
he would he were so.” 


Wyatt then proceeds to deal with 
the first charge made against him, 
and shows triumphantly that the 
only communication he ever had 
with Cardinal Pole was through 
one Mason, who was sent to Pole 
with the concurrence of both 
Bonner and Haynes to open up 
communication with him for the 
purpose of “undermining him, to 
see if he could suck out anything 
of him, that were worth the king’s 
knowledge.” 

“Doth Mason here accuse me,” 
Wyatt asks, ‘‘ or confesseth that I sent 
him on a message? What word gave 
I unto thee, Mason? What message ? 
I defy all familiarity and friendship 
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betwixt us,—say thy worst. My ac- 
cusers themselves are accused in this 
tale as well as I, if this be treason. 
Yea, and more: for, whereas I confess 
frankly, knowing both my conscience 
and the thing clear of treason; they 
belike mistrusting themselves, deny 
this. What mean they by denying of 
this: Minister interrogatories. Let 
them have such thirty-eight as were 
ministered unto me; and their familiar 
friends examined in hold, and appear 
as well as I, and let us see what milk 
these men would yield. Why not? 
They are accused as well as I. Shall 
they be privileged, because they, by 
subtle craft, complained first? where 
I, knowing no hurt in the thing, did 
not complain likewise. But they are 
two. We are also two. As in spiritual 
courts men are wont to purge their 
fames, let us try our fames for our 
honesties, and we will give them odds. 
And if the thing be earnestly marked, 
theirs is negative, ours is aflirmative 
Our oaths ought to be received : theirs, 
in this point, cannot. 


& 


3ut if that suspect should have 
been well and lawfully grounded before 
it had come as far as accusation, it 
should have been proved between Pole 
and me kin, acquaintance, familiarity, 
or else accord of opinions, whereby it 
might appear that my consent to 
Mason's going to him should be for a 
naughty purpose; or else there should 
have been brought forth some success 
since, some letters, if none of mine, at 
the least of sume others, some con- 
fession of some of his adherents that 
have been examined or suffered. 


“But what? There is none. Why 
so? Thou shalt as svon find out oil out 
of a flint-stone, as find any such thing in 
me. What I meant by it is declared 
unto you. It was little for my avail: 
it was tov undermine him; it was to be 
a spy over him; it was to learn an 
enemys counsel. If it might have 


been, had it been out of purpose trow 
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you? lTanswer now, as though it had 
been done on mine own head without 
the counsel of two of the King’s 
Counsellors, and myself also the third ; 
there is also mine authority. I have 
received oft thanks from the King’s 
Majesty, and his Councils, for things 
that I have gotten by such practices; 
as I have in twenty letters, ‘use now 
all your policy, use now all your friends, 
use now all your dexterity, to come to 
knowledge and iutelligence.’ This and 
such like was my policy. .. To set 
spies over traitors, it is, I think, no new 
practice with ambassadors,” 


Wyatt meets the other part of 
the accusation with no less ability 
and directness. “Touching my 
saying,” he says, “ For the love of 
our Lord, weigh it substantially ; 
and yet withal, remember the 
naughty handling of my accusers 
in the other point; and in this you 
shall see no less maliciousness, and 
a great deal more falsehood. . . 
. . Let this saying be interpreted 
in the highest kind of naugbtiness 
and maliciousness. . . . . This 
is (which God forbid should be 
thought of any man), that by 
throwing out of a cart’s tail I should 
mean that vile death that is or- 
dained for wretched thieves. Be- 
sides this; put that I were the 
naughtiest rank traitor that ever 
the ground bore; doth any man 
think that I were so foolish, so void 
of wit that I would have told Bonner 
and Haynes, which had already 
lowered at my fashions, that I would 
so shameful a thing to the King’s 
Highness ? Though I were, I say, 
80 naughty a knave, and not all of 
the wisest, yet am not I so very a 
foo) ,though I thoughtso abominably, 
to make them privy of it, with 
whom I had no great acquaintance, 
and much less trust. 

‘But ye know, masters, it is @ 
common proverb, ‘I am left out of 
the cart’s tail,’ and it is taken upo,, 
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packing gear together for carriage, 
that it is evil taken heed to, or 
negligently slips out of the cart 
and is lost. So upon this blessed 
eace, that was handled, as partly 
is touched before, where seemed to 
be union of most part of Chris- 
tendom, I saw that we hung yet in 
suspense between the two Princes 
that were at war, and that neither 
of them would conclude with us 
directly against the Bishop of Rome, 
and that we also would not conclude 
else with none of them; whereby 
it may appear what I meant by the 
proverb, whereby I doubted they 
might conclude among themselves 
and leave us out. And in com- 
municating with some, peradven- 
ture, forecasting these perils, I 
might say ‘I fear, for all these 
men’s fair promises, the king shall 
be left out of the cart’s tail ;’ and 
lament that many good occasions 
had been let slip of concluding 
with one of those Princes, and I 
think that I have used the same 
proverb with some in talking. But 
that I used it with Bonner or 
Haynes I never remember; and if 
I ever did, I am sure never as they 
couch the tale.” 

Thus, and by other arguments 
which we forbear to quote, Wyatt 
disposes of tue charge made against 
him of slandering the king. He 
does not make any apology for his 
conduct. He maintains fearlessly 
that he did what was right—he 
appeals to his judges directly on 
the question whether he did so or 
not; and he calls upon them to 
judge his conduct by its practical 
results, which he shows were for 
his country’s benefit. His simple, 
terse old English is worthy of all 
admiration, his consciousness of 
innocence is inwoven with almost 
every phrase; and his manly self- 
reliance appears in every turn of 
the argument. 

Unfortunately for poor Bonner 
he had thougbt fit to add te the 








charges of treason against Wyatt 
several personal charges of another 
sort. After disposing of the case 
of treason, Wyatt concludes his 
defence by a short reply to these 
charges. 

The first charge was that he had not 
treated his colleagues with the dis- 
tinction due to ambassadors asso- 
ciated with him. His reply is—‘I 
report me to my servants, whereof 
some of them are gentlemen, right 
honest men; to their own servauts ; 
yea,and let them answer themelver. 
Did ye not always sit at the supper 
end of the table? Went ye abroad 
at any time together, but that 
either the one or the other was on 
my right hand? Came any man to 
visit me whom I made not do ye 
reverence, and visit ye too? Had 
ye not in the galley the most and 
best commodious places? Had any 
man a worse than 1? Where ye 
were charged with a groat, was not I 
charged with five? Was not I for 
all this first in the commission ? 
Was not I ambassador resident? 
A better man than either of ye 
both should have gone without that 
honour that I did you, if be had 
looked for it. IZ know no man that 
did you dishonour, but your own 
unmannerly behaviour, that made ye 
a laughing stock to all men that came 
in your company, and me sometimes 
to sweat for shame to see ye.” 

Another charge made against 
Wyatt was that he had said that 
Bonner and Haynes were “ more 
meet to be parish priests than 
ambassadors.” He retorts, “B 
my troth, I never liked them indeed 
for ambassadors ; and no more did 
the most part of them that saw 
them, and namely, them that had 
to do with them. But that did I 
not talk, on my faith, with no 
stranger. But if I said they were 
meeter to be parish priests, on my 
faith I never remember it; and it 
is not like I should say so; for as 
far as I could see, neither of them 
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both had greatly any fancy to mass, 
and that, ye know, were requisite 
for a parish priest; for this can all 
that were there report, that not one 
of them all while they were there, 
said mass, or offered to hear mass, 
as though it was but a superstition.” 

The parting hit administered by 
Wyatt to Bonner is as fine a piece 
of sarcastic oratory as we know. 
Bonner had accused him of ‘‘ living 
viciously among the nuns of Bar- 
celona.” Wyatt admits his ac- 
quaintance with the nuns; states 
that it was an innocent and cus- 
tomary pastime to frequent the 
nunnery; and declares that he 
“used not the pastime in company 
of ruffians” but with the nobility 
of Spain, and with the ambassadors 
of Ferrara, Mantua, ard Venice. 
Then he turns upon poor Bonner, 
the instigator of the charge of vicious 
living made against him, and 
addresses him thus :— 


“ Come on now, my Lord of London, 
what is my abominable and vicious 
living? Do ye know it, or have ye 
heard of it? I grant I do not profess 
chastity. but yet I use not abomina- 
tion. If ye know it, tell it here, with 
whom, and when? If ye heard it, who 
is your author? Have you seen me 
have any harlot in my house whilst ye 
were in my company? Did you ever 
see woman so much as dine, or sup at 
my table? None, but for your pleas- 
ure, the woman that was in the galley ; 
which I assure you may be well seen ; 
for, before you came, neither she nor 
any other came above the mast. But 
because the gentlemen took pleasure to 
see you entertain her, therefore they 
made her dine and sup with you; and 
they liked well your looks, your carving 
to Madonna, your drinking to her, and 
your playing under the table. Ask 
Mason, ask Blage (Bowes is dead), ask 
Wolf, that was my steward; they can 
tell how the gentlemen marked it, and 
talked of it. It was a play to them, 


the keeping of your bottles that no 
man might drink of but yourself; and 
‘ That the little fat priest were a jolly 
morsel for the signora.’ This was their 
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talk; it is not my devise; ask other 
whether I do lie.” 


Asa matter of course, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt was acquitted of the crimes 
laid to his charge. To be hated 
and accused by Bonner could only 
add lustre to his fame. Many men 
of doubtful repute haveoccupied sees 
in the Evglish Church, but few of 
them have been so notoriously 
infamous as Edmund Bonner. His 
sanguinary persecution of the 
Protestants under Queen Mary will 
ever be a dark page in England’s 
history ; and Englishmen will not 
soon forget his long imprisonment, 
and his burial at midnight to avoid 
the hoots of an angry populace. 

Tn 1542 an ambassador from the 
Emperor was sent to England to 
conclude a treaty between Charles 
V. and Henry VIII. for mutual 
action against France. At Henry’s 
request Wyatt journeyed to Fal- 
mouth, to meet the embassy and 
conduct it to London. On his way 
he was seized with a fever, which 
terminated his life in October, 1542. 
He died at the early age of thirty- 
nine years. 

In the speech from which we 
have quoted so largely, Wyatt refers 
to his opinions on religious topics, 
and he appears to have been fully 
sensible of the errors and defects 
of Romanism in hisday. Defending 
himself against the charge of com- 
plicity with Cardinal Pole, he says, 
“Ye bring in now, that I should 
have this intelligence with Pole 
because of our opinions, that are 
like, and that I am papish. I think 
I should have more ado with a great 
sort in England, to purge myself of 
suspect of a Lutheran than of a 
Papist.” 

Two anecdotes are told of him 
which illustrate his Protestantism ; 
we might quote more. One day 
the King was conversing with him 
on the suppression of monasteries. 
Henry doubted much whether the 
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country would submit to a confisca- 
tion of the monastie revenues in 
favour of the Crown. [le explained 
his difficulty to Wyatt, who replied, 
—“ Yes, Sire; but what if the 
rook’s nest were buttered?” The 
King was not slow to see the appli- 
cation of the proverb, and the 
favour of the nobility was secured 
by sharing with them the Church 
revenues, which fell by confiscation 
tothe Crown. 

The other anecdote is connected 
with Henry’s divorce of Catherine 
of Arragon, The King was bent 
upon obtaining the divorcee. The 
Pope was unwilling to grant it; 
and Henry was superstitious enough 
to hesitate about carrying it through 
without papal authority. Wyatt 
knew the King’s perplexity, and he 
is said to have exclaimed aloud in 
Henry’s hearing :—‘ Heavens ! that 
a man cannot repent him of his 
sins without the Pope’s leave!” 
The speech sank deep into Henry’s 
mind, and probably enough laid 
the foundation of what is now 
called the English Reformation.* 

Lloyd gives us a glimpse cf Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s character which 
we cannot omit :— 

“We are told,” he says, “ that 
there were four things for which 
men went to dine with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. 1st, bis generous enter- 
tainment; 2nd, his free and know- 
ing discourse of Spain and Ger- 
many, an insight into whose 
interests was his masterpiece, they 
having been studied by him for his 
own satisfaction as well as for the 
exigency of the times; 3rd, his 
quickness in observing, his civility 
in entertaining, his dexterity in 
employing, and his readiness in 
encouraging every man’s parts and 
inclinations ; and, lastly, the favour 
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and notice with which he was hon- 
oured by the King.” t 

W yatt’s death was commemorated 
in many epitaphs, written by the 
chief men of letters of the time. 
Lord Surrey’s verses are too well 
known to need quotation here. 
There are elegies by Leland, Sir 
John Mason, Sir Anthony St. 
Leger, Sir Thomas Chaloner, Park- 
hurst, Bishop of Norwich, and 
others. Leland’s deserves to be 
reproduced for its elegance :— 


“Urna tenet cineres ter magni parva 
Viati, 
Fama per immensas sed volat alta 
plagas.” 


Parkhurst’s is somewhat defiled 
with the conceits of the time, but 
we give it for what it is worth ;— 
“ Musarum venerandus ille Mystes 
Hoc sub marmore conditur Viatus : 
Flert caste Veneres, Amor pudicus ; 
Flert Pitho, Charites, Novem Sorores 
Et tu fleto Viator, hune Viatum. 
Joannes Parkhurst, 
Meerens.” 


We have traced Wyatt's career 
as a diplomatist from the cradle to 
the grave; but his fame really 
rests on his poetry, and we shall 
conclude our account of him witha 
very brief notice of his poetical 
works. To him, and to Lord Surrey, 
who was his junior by several years, 
we are indebted for the introduc- 
tion into England of the lyric 
grace of Italian poetry. “In the 
latter end of the same Kinge’s 
(Henry VIII.) raigne,” says an 
old writer, “spronge up a new 
company of courtly makers, of 
whom Sir Thomas W yatt, the Elder, 
and Henry, Earl of Surrey, were 
the two chefiaines, who having tra- 
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yailed into Italie, and there tasted 
the sweete and stately measures 
and stile of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the 
schooles of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Petrarch, they greatly polished our 
rude and homely manner of vulgar 
poesie, from that it had been before, 
and for that cause may justly be 
sayd the first reformers of our 
English meeter and stile.”’* 

There are many traces of the in- 
fluence of Petrarch in Wyatt's 
verses. Many of his phrases are 
direct translations from the famous 
sonnets of the Italian lyrist; and 
Wyatt’s Songs and Sonnets, as well 
as his Odes, and the great majority 
of his other poems are, like Pe- 
trarch’s verses, descriptions of the 
varying moods of the lover. We 
make bold to confess that we find 
it difficult to maintain any deep 
interest in the famous Laura. Pe- 
trach’s letters are of far more 
interest than his sonnets; and 
‘Wyatt’s speech in his own defence 
ranks higher in our estimation than 
his verses, considered as mere 
poetry. 

But Wyatt must be credited with 
the merit of having been the first 
to introduce into English literature 
the nuances de langage hich Surrey 
imitated, and which reappear at in- 
tervals in the writings of our great 
poets. He is often a little hard. 
He had not the supreme gift of 
genius—the ars celare artem. Art 
appears prominently in every line 
of his poetry, and no one who ex- 
amines with care the manuscript 
copy of his poems will fail to see 
that he did not grudge the labor 
line. The task he set before him 
was not an easy one. He had to 
tune the rough letters of England 
to a music and a melody which 
were foreign to the genius of the 
Engiish language as it was spoken 
in his time; and if he did not 
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entirely succeed in his efforts, he 
at least made a noble attempt to 
succeed, and he laid the foundation 
on which subsequent poets have 
built a lofty superstructure. He 
adopts for his verse more varied 
and rythmical measures than any 
poet of his time. 

Warton quotes, and we shall 
follow his example, the following 
ode as a specimen of Wyatt’s 
poetry. There is an instinctive 
grace in it which sbines out above 
all the little blemishes of expres- 
sion. 


“The Lover Complaineth the Unkind- 


ness of his Love. 


“ My Lute, awake! perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste! 

And end that I have now begun: 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute! be still, for I have done. 


“ As to be heard where ear is none ; 
As lead to grave in marble stone ; 
My song may pierce her heart as 
soon. 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or moan? 
No, no, my lute! for I have done. 


“The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 
As she my suit and affection, 
So that I am past remedy ; 
Whereby my lute and I have done. 


‘Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts through Love's shot, 
By whom unkind thou hast them 
won : 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 
Although my lute and I have done. 


“‘ Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain, 
Thou makest but game on earnest 
pain ; 
Think not alone under the sun 
Unquit to cause thy lovers plain ; 
Although my lute and I have done. 


“ May chance thee lie withered and old, 
In winter nights, that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon ; 
Thy wishes then dare not be told: 
Care then who list, for I have done. 


* Arte of English Poesie,” Lib. i, ¢. 31, p. 48, ed. 1589. 
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‘“‘ And then may chance thee to repent 
Lhe time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy lovers sigh and swoon: 

Then shalt thou know beauty but lent 

And wish and want asI have done. 


“* Now cease, my lute! this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 
And ended is that we begun : 
Now is this song both sung and past ; 
My lute! be still, for I have done.” 


It would not be difficult to trace 
much of this ode to Horace; but 
it is not the less interesting on that 
account. English lyric poetry 
could not have been modelled on 
anything better than the old classics 
and their Italian imitators. 

In one respect Wyatt’s poetry is 
worthy of all admiration. The love 
of which he sings is the pure, chival- 
ric sentiment, untainted by any 
trace of earthly sensuousness. If 
you contrast him with the fleshli- 
ness of men like Swinburne, you 
at once see in him a nobler form of 
thought, a mind in which the pas- 
sions are subdued by the intellect. 
This rondel runs with wonderful 
smoothness :— 


“ The Lover sendeth Sighs io move his 


Suit. 

“Go, burning sighs! unto the frozen 
heart, 

To break theice, which pity’s painful 

dart 

Might never pierce : and if that mortal 
prayer 

In heaven be heard, at least yet I 
desire 

That death, or mercy, end my woful 
smart. 


Take with thee pain, whereof I 
have my part, 
And eke the flame from which I can- 
not start, 
And leave me then in rest, I you re- 
quire. 
Go, burning sighs! fulfil that I desire, 
I must go work, I see, by craft and 
art, 
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Yor truth and faith in her is laid apart : 

Alas, I cannot therefore now assail 
her, 

With pitiful complaint and scalding 
fire, 

That from my breast deceivably doth 
start, 

Go, burning sighs!” 


One more specimen of Wyatt's 
oes and we have done with them. 
The versification is not so polished 
as we would wisn; but the senti- 
ment is full of nobility. The verses 
are entitled :— 


“ He Ruleth not, though he Reign over 
Realms, that is subject to his own 
Lusts. 


“Tf thou wilt mighty be, flee from the 
rage 
Of cruel will; and see thou keep 
thee free 
From the foul yoke of sensual bon- 
dage, 
For though thine empire stretch 
to Indian Sea 
And for thy fear trembleth the 
farthest Thule, 

If ‘thy desire have over thee the 
power, 
Subject then 

governor. 


art thou, and no 


“If to be noble and high thy mind be 
moved, 
Consider well thy ground and thy 
beginning ; 
For he that hath each star in heaven 
fixed, 
And gives the moon her horns and 
her eclipsing, 
Alike hath made thee noble in his 
working ; 
So that wretched no way may thou 
be 
Except foul lust and vice do conquer 
thee. 


“ AJl* were it so thou had a flood of 
gold . 
Unto thy thirst, yet should it not 
suffice ; 
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And though with Indian stones, a 
thousand-fold 
More precious than can thyself 
devise, 
Y-charged were thy back; thy 
covetise, 


And busy biting yet should never 


let 


Thy wretched life, ne do thy death 
profet.” 


It is in his satires that Wyatt's 
talent shines with the brightest 
justre. Warton is not far wrong in 
describing him as “ the first polished 
English Satirist.” The stamp of 
truth and honour is on every line 
of his “‘ Satires.”” In one of them, 


«written to John Poins,”’ he says— 


“My Poins, I cannot frame my tongue 
to feign, 
To cloak the truth, for praise without 
desert 
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Of them that list all vice for to re- 
tain. 

I cannot honour them that set their 

art 

With Venus and Bacchus all their 
life long ; 

Nor hold my peace of them although 
I smart. 

I cannot crouch nor kneel to such a 
wrong; | 

To worship them like God on earth 
alone, 

That are as wolves these sely lambs 
among.” 


Wyatt’s poems will undoubtedly 
repay the studious reader for his 
trouble in acquainting himseif with 
them. He was one of the mould- 
ers of our magnificent English lan- 
guage. It is a matter of regret 
that he is now so little read. 
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THE VERY REV. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., &¢c., DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
Corresponding Member of the Institut de France. 

Tae Dean of Westminster enjoys a reputation second to that of no 


churchman of his time for the genial courtesy of his character, the 
cultured liberality of his spirit, and the graphic power of his pen. On 


questions of Church polity he has encountered many and determined 
opponents, for he is unflinching in controversy wherever the great broad 
principles of religious liberty are at stake. Ritualists dislike the breadth 
of his views ; the Evangelical party dislikes his tolerance ; and Dissenters 
dislike his loyalty to the State Church ; but all parties are ready to bear 
witness that he is a chivalrous champion of his cause, and that no personal 


animosities stain the fervour with which he maintains his principles. 

The Dean was born in 1815, and is a son of the late Dr. Edward Stanley, | 
Bishop of Norwich. He was educated at Rugby, under the famous Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, of whom he was a favourite pupil, and whose biographer 
he afterwards became. From Rugby school he passed to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he held a scholarship. His connection with the University 
of Oxford was long and honourably distinguished. He received the 
Newdegate prize for English poetry, and in 1837 gained the Ireland 
scholarship and took a first class in classics. The Latin Essay prize was 
awarded to him in 1839, and in the following year the prizes for the 
English and Theological Essays. In the latter year he was elected a 
fellow of University College, of which he was tutor for twelve years. 

In 1844 he made his first venture in the world of letters by the publica- 
tion of his “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” a work which at once took rank in’ .e very 
highest class of English biographies, and which may now fairly be regarded 
as a British classic. No doubt the liberal spirit of the great school- 
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master ‘contributed much to implant in his pupil those wide and 


charitable habits of thought for which the Dean of Westminster is 
distinguished. To have been the pupil of Thomas Arnold is a proud 
memory. ° 

In 1846 the “ Life of Dr. Arnold” was followed by a volume from Dean 
Stanley's pen entitled ‘ Stories and’ Essays on the Apostolic Age,” and in 
1850 he published his “* Memoirs of Bishop Stanley.” 

In 1854, in conjunction with Professor Jowett, Dean Stanley published 
an edition and translation of the Paulitie Epistles, with extensive critical 
notes and dissertations, a model of historical exegesis, and of honest 
unprejudiced endeavour to expound the apostle apart from considerations 
of creed or sect. ‘* By one capital merit,” says Dr. James Martineau, “ the 
work renders a most important service to the progress of a just theology. 
It shows conclusively what the apostle did not mean: that the dogmatic 
statements drawn from his language overstrain his purpose—defining 
more than he intended to define, universalizing what he left in the 
particular, pronouncing on theses which were not present to his thought. 
The reader is so put into possession of the historical and personal situation 
of St. Paul, as to be recalled from the abstractions of modern metaphysical 
divinity to the concrete scenery, the local life, the party controversies of 
the apostolic age. He is familiarized with the idea of a gradual change 
and expansion of the apostle’s own theology, and of some illusory 
conceptions blended with it throughout. And he is led to contemplate 
the ‘ Man of Tarsus’ in relation to analogous spiritual experiences in 
other ages of awakened faith.” * 

Dean Stanley was Select Preacher to the University in 1845-46; 
Secretary to the Oxford University Commission in 1850-52; and was 
appointed Canon of Canterbury in 185]. In 1854 he published his 
‘“ Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” a volume of much interest and of 
which several editions were rapidly sold. 

Early in 1856 he gave to the world his book on Sinai and Palestine ;t 
of which twenty editions have been sold. In the winter of 1852 and the 
spring of 1853 he had visited the scenes of sacred history in Egypt, 
Arabia and Syria; and this volume on Sinai and Palestine was the first- 
fruit of the journey. Its object is to illustrate the relation in which the 
history and the geography of the Jews stand to each other. It was 
originally undertaken, the author tells us in the preface to his subsequent 
volumes on the Jewish Church, with the express purpose of a preparation 
for that great work. One is struck in every chapter with the indefatigable 
zeal of the traveller, with his unsparing trouble in investigating and 


* Introduction to Tayler’s ‘‘ Retrospect of the Religious Life of England,” 2nd edition. 
London, 1876, p. 11. 
+ ‘Sinai and Palestine, in connection with their History.” 
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describing the localities through which he passes, and with the largeness 
of the historical and geographical knowledge which he has at command 
for illustrative purposes. His pictures are vivid in the extreme. Land- 
scape after landscape, city after city, are graphicly described, sometimes 
in the glory, sometimes in the gloom of Eastern colouring, always with a 
wealth of literary and historical illustration that charms as well as instructs. 
We extract from a letter written on the spot, and quoted in the introduction 
to the work, two brief but most graphic descriptions of Nile scenery. The 
first is entitled “ The Nile in the Delta.” 

“The Eastern sky was red with the early dawn: we were on the broad 
waters of the Nile—or rather its Rosetta branch. ‘he first thing which 
struck me was its size. Greater than the Rhine, Rhone, or Danube, one 
perceives what a sea-like stream it must have appeared to Greeks and 
Italians, who had seen nothing larger then the narrow and precarious 
torrents of their own mountains and valleys. As the light broke, its 
colour gradually revealed itself,—brown like the Tiber, only of a darker, 
richer hue—no strong current, only a slow, vast volume of water, mild 
and beneficent as his statue in the Vatican, steadily flowing on between 
its two almost uniform banks, which rise above it much like the banks of 
a canal, though in some places with terraces or strips of earth, marking 
the successive stages of the flood. 

“These banks form the horizon on either side, and therefore you can 
have no notion of the country beyond; but they are varied by a succession 
of eastern scenes. Villages of mud rise like ant-hills, with human beings 
creeping about like ants, except in numbers and activity. Mostly they 
are distinguished by the minaret of a well-built mosque, or the white 
oven-like dome of a Sheykh’s tomb; mostly, also, screened by a grove of 
palms, sontetimes intermixed with feathery tamarisks, and the thick foliage 
of the carob-tree or the sycamore. Verdure, where it is visible, is light 
green, but the face of the bank is usually brown. Along the top of the 
banks move, like scenes in a magic lantern, and as if cut out against 
the sky, groups of Arabs, with their two or three asses, a camel, or a 
buffalo.” 

A little farther up the river the Nile valley commences, and our next 
quotation describes it. 

“Two limestone ranges press it (the river) at unequal intervals, some- 
times leaving a space of a few miles, sometimes of a few yards, sometimes 
even of a large plain. ‘They are truly parts of a table-mountain. Hardly 
ever is their horizontal line varied ; the only change in them is their 
nearer or less approach to the stream. . . . . Immediately above the 
brown or blue waters of the broad, calm, lake-like river, rises a thick 
black bank of clod or mud, mostly in terraces. Green—unutterably 
green—mostly at the top of these banks, though sometimes creeping 
down to the water's edge, lies the land of Egypt. Green—unbroken, 
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save by the mud villages which here and there lie in the midst of the 
verdure, like the marks of a soiled foot on a rich carpet; or by the dykes 
and channels which convey the life-giving waters through the thirsty 
land. This is the land of Egypt, and this is the memorial of the yearly 
flood. Up to those black terraces, over the green fields, the water rises 
and descends— 


‘Et viridem AAgyptum nigra foecundat arena.’ 


And not only when the flood is actually there, but throughout the whole 
year, is water continually ascending through innumerable fields worked 
by naked figures, as the Israelites of old ‘ in the service of the field,’ and 
then flowing on in gentle rills through the various allotments. ‘To the 
seeds of these green fields, to the fishes of the wide river, is attached 
another natural phenomenon, which I never saw equalled; the numbers 
numberless of all manner of birds—vultures, and cormorants, and geese, 
flying like constellations through the blue heavens ; pelicans standing in 
long array on the water side; hoopoes and ziczacs, and the (so-called) 
white ibis, the gentle symbol of the God Osiris in his robes of white; 
"ey wociv tsAsuevoso—Walking under one’s very feet.” 

These descriptions are like cameos. We regret that our limited space 
prohibits us from “ setting” many more of them in our pages. 

From 1858 to 1863 Dr. Stanley was Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, Canon of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. 

His Lectures on Ecclesiastical History form the basis of his well-known 
“ History of the Jewish Church,” of which the first edition appeared in 
1862, the second in 1865, and a third this year. It was the purpose of 
Dean Stanley, in composing this work, ‘so to delineate the outward 
events of Sacred History as that they should come home with new power 
to those who by familiarity have almost ceased to regard them as histori- 
cal truths at all: so to bring out their inward spirit, that the more com- 
plete realization of their outward form should not degrade but exalt the 
Faith of which they are the vehicle.” 

It is not too much to say of this History that from first to last the 
narrative never flags, while ever and anon it bursts forth into passages of 
real eloquence. The majestic figures of the Patriarchs, Judges, and 
Prophets of Israel are clothed by Dean Stanley with a new glory; yet it 
is a glory which is not new—only the light of ages long past has been 
made again to shine upon them. The laborious research, the careful 
study of natural scenery, the far-reaching literary attainments of the 
Dean are beyond all praise; his appreciation of the various epochs of 
Jewish history, and of its development from Abraham's days to the rise 
of Christianity is indicative of deep historical insight; and his intense 
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sympathy with the heroes of whom he writes enables him to realize and 
explain their characters, their deeds, and their writings with surpassing 
interest. The reader never for a moment feels that he has been carried 
back to investigate histories thousands of years old: rather that men 
and scenes thousands of years old are being brought into his very 
presence. 

All through the work Dean Stanley’s tolerant spirit emphatically 
asserts itself. He quotes, early in the first volume, an “ancient Jewish 
or Persian apologue, of doubtful origin, but of most instructive wisdom, 
of almost Scriptural simplicity,” the spirit of which he seems to have 
largely imbibed and consistently acted upon. It is as follows :— 

“When Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting 
to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and leaning on his 
staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who was an 
hundred years of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, pro- 
vided supper, caused him to sit down, but observing that the old man ate 
and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, asked him why he 
did not worship the God of heaven? The old man told him that he 
worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other God; at which 
answer Abraham grew so zealously angry that he thrust the old man out 
of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night and an 
unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abra- 
ham and asked where the stranger was; he replied: ‘ I thrust him away 
because he did not worship thee.’ God answered, ‘I have suffered him 
these hundred years, though he dishonoured me; and couldst thou not endure 
him for one night, when he gave thee no trouble?’ Upon this, saith the 
story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him hospitable enter- 
tainment and wise instruction. Go thou and do likewise, and thy chavity 
will be rewarded by the Gop oF ABRAHAM.” 

Every attempt on the part of humanity to realize its relation to the One 
great Creator and Father of All, the Dean of Westminster sees to be a 
step in the right direction. He traces the struggles by which the Jewish 
mind attained to the idea of the One God. To Abraham he ascribes the 
grand generalization by which, for the first time in authentic history, 
Eastern polytheism was superseded by a rational monotheism ; or rather, 
the many aspects of God which had been previously personified as sepa- 
rate Deities were recognized as merely various munifestations of the One. 
But the same struggles carried on in other nations, and under other con- 
ditions, meet with close sympathy from the Dean, not with the reasonless 
condemnation which is so freely bestowed upon them by the bigot and *he 
creed-monger. All such streams of thought tend equally towards the 
first grand principle of all religion, the knowledge of Jenovan—the I am 
—whom Moses revealed as the unseen and self-existent God. 


The Prophets are the true national heroes of the Jews. Kings and 
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conquerors fade into obscurity before their fame. How many of us have 
been taught to regard them as mere foretellers of future events, rather 
than in their true character of searchers after God and expounders of His 
discovered will to the people? There are signs of the times which have 
enabled wise men in all ages to predict the future. The Jewish prophets 
possessed that wisdom in a high degree, but it was no specialty of their 
office to draw away the veil which hangs between man and the days to 
come. Yet, as Dean Stanley says with truth, “the Prophets of the Qld 
Dispensation did in a marked and especial manner look forward to the 
future. It was this which gave to the whole Jewish nation an upward, 
forward, progressive character, such as no Asiatic, no ancient, I may 
almost say, no other nation has ever had in the same degree. Represent- 
ing as they did the whole people, they shared and they personified the 
general spirit of tenacious trust and hope that distinguishes the people 
itself. Their warnings, their consolations, their precepts, when relating to 
the past and the present, are clothed in imagery drawn from the future. 
The very form of the Hebrew verb, in which one tense is used both for 
the past and the future, lends itself to this mode of speech. They were 
conceived as shepherds seated on the head of one of the hills of Judma, 
seeing far over the heads of their flocks, and guiding them accordingly ; 
or as watchmen standing on some lofty tower, with a wider horizon within 
their view than that of ordinary men.” 

The prophets sought and obtained that communion with God which 
he never withholds from those who earnestly and reverently seek it. They 
were, according to the Dean, the preachers of the Unity and Sprituality 
of God, of the supremacy of moral above ceremonial duties; they were 
leaders not alone of individuals but of the nation; they lived indepen- 
dently, “elevated above the passions, and prejudices, and distractions of 
common life.” And when they spoke of the future they gave “ signal 
proof that the Bible is really the guiding book of the World's history, 
in its anticipations, predictions, insight into the wants of men, far 
beyond the age in which it was written.” 

It will be seen that Dean Stanley's view of the functions of the 
prophets attaches a human interest to their history which drops out of 
existence when they are regarded as the mere inspired mouth-pieces of a 
God mechanically revealing himself in their utterances; and that the 
annals of the Jewish Church, and of the Jewish nation, which was co- 
extensive with the Church, live a new life in his thoughtful and richly 
varied story. We are glad to observe that he allows us to hope for yet 
another volume, although the task he originally set himself is concluded 
in the recently issued Vol. III., from which, as an admirable specimen of 
rhetoric art, brilliant without being overstrained, we make the following 
extract, descriptive of the fall of Babylon :— 


“*In that same night was Belshazzar the King slain’—so briefly and 
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terribly is the narrative cut short in the Book of Daniel. But from the 
contemporary authorities, or those of the next century, we are able to fill 
up some of the details as they were anticipated or seen at the time. It 
may be that, as according to Berosus, the end was not without a struggle, 
and that one or other of the kings who ruled over Babylon was killed in 
a hard-won fight without the walls. But the larger part of the accounts 
are steady to the suddenness and completeness of the shock, and all com- 
bine in assigning an important part to the great river, which, as it had 
been the pride of Babylon, now proved its destruction. The stratagems 
by which the water was diverted, first in the Gyndes and then in the 
Euphrates, are given partly by Herodotus and partly by Xenophon. It 
is their effect alone which need here be described. ‘A way was made in 
the sea’—that sea-like lake—‘and a path in the mighty waters.’ 
‘ Chariot and horse, army and power’ are, as in the battle of the Milvian 
bridge, lost in the dark stream to rise up no more, extinguished like a 
torch plunged in the waters. The hundred gates, all f bronze, along the 
vast circuit of the walls, the folding-doors, the two-leaved gates which so 
carefully guarded the approaches of the Euphrates, opened as by magic 
for the conqueror; ‘her waves roared like great waters, the thunder of 
their voice was uttered.’ The inhabitants were caught in the midst of 
their orgies. The Hebrew seer trembled as he saw the revellers uncon- 
scious of their impending doom, like the Persian seer for his own 
countrymen before the battle of Platsa, éxficrn cdvm. But it was too 
late. ‘Her princes, and her wise men, and her captains, and her rulers 
and her mighty men were cast into a perpetual sleep,’ from which they 
never woke. They succumbed without a struggle, they forbore to fight. 
They remained in the fastnesses of their towering houses; their might 
failed ; they became as women, they were hewn down like the flocks of 
lambs, of sheep, of goats, in the shambles or at the altar. To and fro, in 
the panic of that night, the messengers encountered each other with the 
news that the city was taken at one end, before the other end knew. The 
bars were broken, the passages were stopped, the tall houses were in 
flames, the fountains were dried up by the heat of the conflagration. 
The conquerors, chiefly the fiercer mountaineers from the Median moun- 
tains, dashed through the terrified city like wild beasts. They seemed to 
scent out blood for its own sake; they cared not for the splendid metals 
that lay in the Babylonian treasure-houses ; they hunted down the fugi- 
tives as if they were chasing deer or catching runaway sheep. With 
their huge bows they cut in pieces the young men whom they encoun- 
tered; they literally fulfilled the savage wish of the Israelite captives, by 
seizing the infant children and hurling them against the ground, till they 
were torn limb from limb in the terrible havoc. A celestial sword flashes 
a first, a second, a third, a fourth, and yet again a fifth time, at each suc- 
cessive blow sweeping away the Chiefs of the State, the idle boasters, the 
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chariots, the treasures, the waters. The Hammer of the Nations struck 
again and again and again, as on the resounding anvil—and with re- 
peated blows beat down the shepherd as he drove his flock through the 
wide pasture of the cultivated spaces, the husbandman as he tilled the 
rich fields within the walls with his yoke of oxen—no less than the 
lordly prince or chief. The houses were shattered; the walls with their 
broad walks on their tops, the gateways mounting up like towers, were in 
flames.” ' 

Not less interesting, nor less graphic, are many other pictures con- 
tained in this history. The story of Abraham, for example; of Elijah 
on Carmel competing with the priests of Baal; of the death of Elijah; 
of Balaam and Balak; of Jonah. We cannot condense them in quota- 
tation without destroying their effect, and we therefore refrain from 
quoting farther. 

In 1862 Dr. Stanley made a second visit to the Holy Land as one of 
the suite of the Prince of Wales, and was fortunate enough to be one of 
the party who, through the Prince’s influence, were admitted to inspect 
the Mosque of Hebron, a favour which had not been accorded to any 
European since the Mussulman occupation in a.p. 1187. A most 
interesting description of the interior of the Mosque and of the tombs 
of Abraham, and Sarah, and the patriarchs, and others who rest in the 
cave of Macphelah, is appended to his “ Sermons preached in the East 
before the Prince of Wales.” In 1863 he was appointed Dean of 
Westminster. 

We have already referred to the tolerant spirit of Dean Stanley. In 
justice both to the Dean and to those who differ from him we shall have 
to speak more fully on the subject. In the Church of England there are 
at present three parties : the High Church party ; the Low Church party; 
and the Broad Church party. Of the Broad Church party the Dean of 
Westminster is the acknowledged leader. 

What is Dean Stanley’s Broad Churchism? This, so far as we under- 
stand him, and neither more nor less than this: the “Church” is the 
nation looked at in its religious aspect: the services of the Church ought 
in every pulpit of the land, and at every altar in the land, to express 
the common religious feeling of the people. In this way every citizen 
ought to join in the national religious services; and it is scandalous and 
schismatic to formulate these national services so as to exclude any 
member of the community seeking after the truth from participating in 
them. 

There may be grounds on which this principle can be found fault with: 
but we are not ashamed to confess that we do not perceive them. We 
know that the Dean of Westminster has had a hard battle to fight in 
defence of his view. We know also that he will gain the victory, or die in 
harness. Whether it will be in his day or not, Magna est veritas et prevalebit 
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The truth is that petty subdivisions are subversive of all real religion, and 
productive only of theological controversy, from which no man can reap 
real profit. Why should mountains be made of molehills? Is a man to 
be severed as regards religion from perhaps his dearest friend because, 
forsooth, they differ about the Filivque clause of the Nicene creed? Or 
is a man to be deemed a heretic because he will not consent that every 
one who differs from a given set of theological principles shall annually 
be consigned to eternal damnation “upon these Feasts, the Epiphany, 
St. Matthias, Kaster-day, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, St. John Baptist, 
St. James, St. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, St. Simon and Jude, St. Andrew, 
and upon Trinity Sunday !” * 

Poor St. Athanasius! Few men have suffered more persecution than 
he suffered. Half his life was spent in exile. When a price was set 
upon his head he fled for protection to the hermits who dwelt in the 
deserts of Egypt. Even there his enemies pursued him, and lest his 
presence should bring danger on his protectors he betook himself with 
one faithful servant to the untrodden wastes of Libya. His mild treat- 
ment of his enemies, when fortune restored him to his Bishopric, has been 
proverbial in the Church for a millenium: yet the crass ignorance of 
Ecclesiastics has attached his name to the most damnatory of all the 
creeds! And men are condemned from year to year to eternal torments 
in terms of the forged creed which passes under his name on the 
festivals above enumerated. 

Of recent years a movement arose in the Church of England for a 
cessation of dispensing this wholesale everlasting damnation. ‘lhe Dean 
of Westminster was one of those who conceived that the Church might 
continue its existence without damage to its usefulness even though it 
refrained from these periodical curses. He supported, both in convocation 
and in public, the proposal to abolish the use of the Athanasian creed. 

It was a question on which he spoke out, and his expressed views on 
it are highly illustrative of his character. In the Lower House of Con- 
yocativn in April, 1872, he maintained that the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasiin creed “ belong to that wretched system which regarded heresy 
as a crime which the Church and the State and all the powers of earth 
were bound to extirpate. I hold,” he said, “ that this opinion which is 
thus incorporated in the damnatory clauses is absolutely false, and I will 
venture to say, not only is it absolutely false, but it is believed by every single 
member of this House to be absolutely false.” And continued the Dean, 
«When the Primates of the Church, in the Upper House of Convocation 
declared, without any single bishop answering them, that there was not 
one bishop of the chamber who received these clauses in their plain 


* Athanasian Creed. 
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literal sense, the Primate was only saying that which plain Christian 
duty and justice called upon him to say.” 

This same effort to release a man from the necessity of condemning 
his neighbour's opinion, while he retains his own opinion and his right 
to express. it in any and all circumstances in which he may be placed— 
this effort should surely succeed. Does religion consist solely in scholastic 
dogmas? Is every one to be consigned to eternal perdition who does not 
look through the ant'quated spectacles of the Fathers, the early reformers, 
or the Puritans? Surely not. 

As another illustration of the liberal spirit of the Dean, we may record 
that the pulpit of Westminster Abbey has under his régime been opened 
to Dr. Colenso, to Dr. Moffat, and to Professor Max Miiller. The usual 
criticism followed: the Dean was blamed for laxity; but reasonable men 
look with unmeasured delight on the opening of the Westminster lectern 
to the intellect of the day. 

Dean Stanley is a professed Erastian. We have heard the word used, 
especially in Scotland, as a term of obloquy—used however by men who 
took a very narrow view of the principles professed by Erastus. Erastianism 
is only objectionable when a narrow creed is established and imposed 
on the community. Widen your creed sufficiently, provide religious 
instruction through a National Church which shall as far as is practicable 
reflect all shades of national opinion, but which shall not give its im- 
primatur to Calvinism or Arminianism or any ism. Who is injured 
thereby ? On the other hand, who is not benefited ? 

The system of Erastus is, he says, “a system in the judgment of many 
far more beneficial than mere Episcopacy, and far less liable to super- 
stitious abuse—the system which is called ‘ Erastianism, in its sources, 
its tendencies, and its historical development ’—that is to say, the system 
advocated by all our Protestant Reformers, by the most liberal Church- 
men, and by the most philosophic statesmen of the last two centuries— 
the system of giving the nation a share in the government of the Church 
and subjecting the fancies of the clergy to the control of the most 
intelligent portion of the laity—the system of securing to at least one 


institution in the country a liberty ‘ which admits of almost every school 


of theology within its pale,’ axd which encourages as much intercourse 
with Nonconformists as the nation represented in Parliament desires. 
To insist on destroying this system, merely because it happens not to 
commend itself to the consciences of those who are perfectly free not to 
avail themselves of it, and who in fact indignantly refuse to accept of it 
for themselves, would be quite as injurious to those who are conscien- 
tiously attached to such a system, and quite as inconsistent with 
liberal principles, as was the attempt o1 tne Church of 1662 to suppress 
Presbyterianism or Congregationalism, or of the Presbyterians or Con- 
gregationalists of 1649 to destroy Episcopacy.”’ 
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Imposing no theological fetters on others, Dean Stanley claims the 
right for himself, which he freely accords to his neighbours, of forming 
his own opinions and preaching them. He speaks no damnation to those 
who hold dogmatic views differing from his own. We quote a few lines 
thoroughly indicative of his spirit. “I entirely repudiate,” he says, 
speaking of the Filiogue clause, “the idea that these great fathers and 
patriarchs of the Eastern Church are everlastingly lost on that account. 
Whether they were right or wrong in their view of the Double Proces- 
sion, it is not for me to say ; but what I do maintain is, that whether they 
were right or wrong makes not the slightest difference to their salvation. 
Justin Martyr, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Basil —not 
one of these, I will venture to say, has been everlastingly lost because 
they denied one of the most essential formularies contained in St. Atha- 
nasius’s Creed.” 

The following little picture of the Dean is from an able pen :*— 

“The Latitudinarians of the seventeenth century found a centre of 
union in Lord Falkland’s house. If we looked for a corresponding 
rallying point where we might expect to meet the modern successors of 
Hales and Chillingworth, we should perhaps fix our eye upon the Deanery 
of Westminster: only that here the High Church Archdeacon, the Low 
Church Curate, the Presbyterian Moderator, the Independent Minister, 
are likely also to be found. Falkland gathered together a private club, 
to talk of latitude ; the Dean of Westminster lays himself out with reso- 
lute consistency to practise it; not hesitating to let his venerable abbey 
hear the voice, now of an Oxford Layman, now of a Glasgow Professor, 
and now of a Nonconformist Missionary; or himself to occupy the pulpit 
in parishes beyond the Tweed. This courageous openness, in preaching, 
in writing, in the Convocation debates, and in social action, contrasts 
strongly with the reserve of the old Latitudinarians, and has greatly 
strengthened the liberal wing of the Church of England. Complaint 
indeed is sometimes heard that its leading preachers do not define their 
precise theological position; while unshrinkingly rejecting popular 
errors, they are too reticent as to the form of faith which they preserve. 
The complaint proceeds from the lingering dogmatic conception of 
Christian Union, against which it is their purpose to protest. They 
insist that religious worship and fellowship might be much more com- 
prehensive than it is, and that the obtrusion of dogmatic superfluities is 
a schismatic act, hurtful to piety and charity, and disguising the true 
spiritual affinities of men. Their own minds have passed into a region 
above the hindrances to sympathy ; and though they may carry definition 
to the last degree of refinement in the study, they would surrender them. 
selves to common trusts and affections in the Church. The possibility 


* That of Dr. Martineau. 
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of this is precisely what it is their mission to show; and to demand from 
them, in its discharge, they shall tell you just where they agree and 
cease to agree with others, is to ask them to recant and renounce their 
work.” 

Dean Stanley is Rector of the University of St. Andrews in Scotland, 
and is a Doctor of Laws in that University, an honour conferred upon 
him in 1871. In 1872 he was a second time elected Select Preacher to 
the University of Oxford, in the face of a violent opposition, joined in by 
both Ritualists and Low Churchmen, the vote in Convocation by which 
his appointment was confirmed being 349 against 287. We quote the 
figures to show that the Liberal party in the Church of England is on the 
increase. 

The Dean is author of many works which we have not been able to 
notice in detail, all of them characterized by the same eloquent advocacy 
of religious freedom. Among others we may refer to his “ Lectures on 
the Eastern Church,” his edition of “Bishop Stanley’s Addresses and 
Charges,” his volume on the Church of Scotland, “ Scripture Portraits,” 
and various volumes of Sermons. Since he became Dean of West- 
minster he has also written “ Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey.” It is well known that he has been a large contributor to the 
Reviews and other periodicals. 

Any sketch of Dean Stanley would be incomplete if it did not make 
some reference to his late wife. Lady Augusta Stanley, a daughter of 
Lord Elgin’s, was loved as widely as she was known. She was formerly 
a lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Kent. Afterwards she was appointed 
an extra bedchamber-woman to the Queen. None of those who saw 
her remains committed to the dust on the 9th of March, 1876, will ever 
forget the solemn ceremony, dignified by the presence of royalty. But 
there are hearts in the poorest districts of London which have been 
solaced in their poverty and infirmity by Lady Augusta Stanley, and 
these hearts are her living monument. The Times said well in de- 
scribing her, that she was the ‘“* kindly lady whose name is graven on 
the hearts of rich and poor.” 
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Part I].—concluded. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

vs Yet, if hours 

By inward change be counted 

Years have gone by and life completely 
changed. W. Srory. 

Poor Rachel’s trouble was indeed 

a very sad one, sadder than she had 

ever imagined any trouble could be 

to her, for it was caused by the 


ruin and disgrace of one who was 
near and dear to her. Since the 


time she had heard from her father 
at the Priory, letters had come from 
him still more desponding and 
miserable, but he never explained 
what caused his grief. At last, 
however, the tale was told, and it 
came upon poor Rachel like a 
thunderclap; but Miss Conway 
indignantly declared she had sus- 
pected it all along. 

Since early in the preceding year, 
the music-master wrote, he had 
been quite alone. Uis daughter, 
his darling, his beautiful Ada, had 
left him suddenly, and without even 
writing to say why she had gone, 
whither, or with whom. He had 
searched for ber everywhere, he had 
advertised in the Times, and had 
been answered with the words 
“ Well, and happy,” but still she 
never wrote to him, never sent, 
never came. But a few months 





ago she had returned to him 
voluntarily,a ruined disgraced, and, 
he feared, adying woman. She had 
trusted, and had been betrayed, 
and when she had appealed to her 
lover to fulfil his pledge, and make 
her a wife before she became a 
mother, he had told her plainly 
enough, that what she was, she 
must remain—his mistress. 

The shock was too much for her. 
She had sinned terribly, but she 
was terribly punished. Her baby 
was born only to die, and as soun 
as she was able to move she re- 
turned tu her father, told him her 
disgraceful story—was pitied and 
forgiven. 

“* She is dying she says,” Scotelli 
wrote to his other daughter, “ and 
she longs to see you, Rachel, once 
more before she goes. She thinks 
if you had been living with us, that 
she never would have been tempted 
to leave her home. Will you come 
tous? Itwill comfcrt me to have 
you near me.” 

These few iines I have quoted 
from the unhappy music-master’s 
letter, ocasioned a serious mis- 
understanding, not to say an open 
rupture between Miss Conway and 
her niece. Rachel declared that 
she would go to her father. Miss 
Conway declared that she should 
not. “ What!” she cried, “ would 
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you put yourself voluntarily in 
contact with a woman like your 
sister? you must be mad, child! 
What would the world say to me 
for allowit g you to go, and to you 
for going ?” 

“TI do not care for the world,” 
Rache! had replied hotly; “ my 
father wants me, and I must go.” 

“ Choose then between him and 
me,’ was Miss Conway’s parting 
speech, as she went out to church, 
—The letters had come on Easter 
Sunday morning—and Rachel did 
choose, and had any one who knew 
her been abroad the following morn- 
ing, they might have seen Miss 
Scott alone at the Railway station. 
Her face was very pale, for she had 
not slept during the night. But 
although she knew that she was 
perhaps putting a barrier which 
never could be removed between 
herself and a possible, and very 
happy future, she did not hesitate. 
The vision of her unhappy sister, 
crushed with shame and misery, 
and of her father broken in health 
and spirit, and longing for her, 
was too much for her, and she de- 
cided that her duty was to go to 
him, let the consequences be what 
they might. 

Of course Vaughan paid Miss 
Russel an absurdly early visit 
on Easter Moncay morning. He 
walked in unannounced, and hear- 
ing voices in the drawing-room he 
hoped he was going to tind Rachel ; 
but when he went in he found 
instead, Miss Conway. She, poor 
woman had evidently been weeping 
copiously, and Harry immediately 
came to the conclusion that Rachel 
must be very ill, dying in fact! 

* What has happened?” he said, 
without pausing to think whether 
or not lis question was intrusive. 

Miss Russel made him a warning 
sign, but Miss Conway saw it, and 
at once addressed him. She knew 
him but slightly, as 1 have before 
said, still, as he appeared to be 
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on such friendly terms at The 
Lodge, he might hear her grievance. 

“T came to speak to Miss Russel 
about my niece, Mr. Vaughan,” she 
said, and her voice was very cold, 
and hard, Harry thought ; “ she has 
thought fit to leave my protection, 
and | can never see, or speak to her 
again.” ; 

Mi-s Russel saw the expression 
which came over Vaughan’s face at 
the words “ my protection,” and she 
hastened toexplain. ‘“ Miss Scott 
has gone to her father, to London; 
he is ill, and she thought she ought 
to be with him. Her aunt refused 
to let her go, but she went notwith- 
standing, by the early train this 
morning.” 

** Went alone ? ” cried Vaughan. 

“Yes, alone, and with a very 
smail bag too,” replied poor Miss 
Conway, as though the smallamount 
of luggage her niece had carried 
was an additional grievance. “ But 
I mean to send all her things after 
her, the ungrateful girl. I have 
done with her; she will end like her 
sister I suppose S 

“Oh, pray bush!” cried Miss 
Russel, “ you should not say such 
things; you would not say them 
if you were not angry. Shall I go 
to London myself and see Rachel ? 
and if I can persuade her to come 
back with me, you will not refuse 
to receive her? I know you will 
not.” 

And then Miss Conway burst out 
crying again, and having tied on a 
very thick veil to hide ber flushed 
and tearful face she went away. 

“Now tell me all about this 
mystery,” exclaimed Vaughan, 
whose impatience had been kept 
under only by a violent effort. 

And Miss Russel told him, not 
even keeping back the part that 
Rachel’s sister had returned to her 
home a degraded woman. 

*“ And she is in the same house 
with Rachel now,” he said, with 
vehement emphasis on the pronoun. 
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** Yes,” replied Miss Russel, watch- 

ing the young man’s face intently. 
“Oh, Harry,” she added, laying 
her hand appealingly upon his arm, 
“would it not have been better for 
you to have taken my advice ? ” 

“No,” he returned, emphatically, 
“it would not have been better. 
It would make no difference in my 
love for Rachel had she fifty dis- 
graced sisters, instead of only one, 
and I honour her more than I can 
say for having gone to her father in 
his trouble as she has done; it 
shows how nobly unselfish she is. 
You are going to London, are you 
not?” the impetuous young man 
continued. “I shall ask for a few 
days’ leave, and go with you, I can- 
not endure this suspense any longer. 
{ have no reason to believe that she 
cares for me, but I mean to ask her 
to be my wife, and if she consents, 
let me see who will dare to say a dis- 
paraging word of her!” He strode 
up and down the room furiously 
while he was speaking, as if the 
people who might venture to say a 
disparaging word of his idol were at 
hand to be fallen upon. 

“And if she does not care for 
you?” Miss Russel ventured to 
remark. 

Vaughan halted suddenly, and a 
sad troubled expression came into 
his bright blue eyes. “If she 
doesn’t,” he said, “I shall sell out, 
and go off to Australia. I told you 
months ago, Miss Russel, that 
Rachel was dearer to me than any- 
thing in the world, but I did not 
know then what my power of loving 
was. I tell you now that her 
refusal to be my wife would 
cause such utter blank misery 
to me, that I do not like to think of 
my future without her. I dare 
say you think I am an awful fool,” 
he added with a weak attempt to 
smile, “and I suppose I am, but I 
can’t help it. If you had ever 
known what it is 
“TI do not think you are a fool,” 
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she interrupted, before he could 
finish, ‘“‘and I hope you will 
succeed, and be happy, both of you, 
as I wish youtobe. And now tell 
me your plans. I shall go to town 
this afternoon. I suppose you 
could not be ready to come with 
me.” 

“ Hardly; there is my leave you 
see; but I'll follow you as soon as 
I can get away—by the night mail 
perhaps. Let me have your address, 
please.” 

He was quite calm then, and no 
one would have imagined, who had 
seen him walking back to the 
barracks, that he had been conduct- 
ing himself in a very wild and 
irrational manner not half an 
hour before. But how few of us 
carry our hearts upon our sleeves. 
And how can we tell in what antics 
any of the sober commonplace- 
looking people whom we pass during 
our walks abroad, may bave been 
indulging in the bosom of their 
families ? 

That young lady who is “ smiling 
in scorn,” or “smiling in jest,” as 
we tell her what a very lovely day it 
is, may be mourning in secret over 
the desertion of a fickle lover, and 
that young man who passes us 
blythly whistling “Slap Bang” or 
* John Brown”’ may have a forged 
cheque in his pocketbook, the dis- 
covery of which will bring him to 
ruin, and the grey hairs of his 
father with sorrow to the grave. I 
do not believe that a secret remorse 
is always dogging the footsteps of 
sin, and making life a burden. It is 
only your chicken-hearted sinners 
who have any conscience to trouble 
them. In nine case out of ten, 
people who have committed great 
crimes never realize to themselve the 
enormity of their guilt, 

Luigi Scotelli, professor of 
music, had a small house out 
Brompton way, in a retired street, 
not far from the site of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. He 
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was able from that quarter to reach 
his daily work per omnibus or under- 
ground. It was a small house, and 
the furniture in it was old and 
shabby. But before the unhappy 
girl who had been its mistress had 
lelt it for the shelter of a more 
splendid, if less honest, home, it had 
been her pride to keep it as fresh and 
bright as possible. When she went 
away there was no one to open a 
window, or draw down a blind, no 
one to arrange the shabby furniture 
to the best advantage in the 
little drawing-room where Scotelli 
attended to the few pupils who 
came to him for their lessons. No 
one to see that the mean little 
parlour, with tke worn haircloth 
sofa, and the equally worn haircloth 
chairs, in which Scotelli lived, and 
smoked his everlasting pipe, and 
drank his weak beer, was swept or 
dusted from week’s end to week’s 
end. 

In the drawing-room aforesaid, 
upon the day following ber arrival 
from W » Rachel was sitting 
quite alone. She had been with 
her sister, who was fur too weak 
and ill to leave her room; but the 
unhappy girl, soothed by the un- 
wonted presence and kind care of 
a tender woman, had fallen asleep, 
and Rachel bad come downstairs 
to try and give the room in which 
she would now have to spend so 
much of her time, some appearance 
of home. 

But it was very hard, the maid 
had lighted a fire which had burned 
furiously, and had made the small 
chamber feel exactly like an oven, 
but the hearth was unswept, and 
the glaring March sun was streaming 
through the front window in which 
the stained yellow linen blind had 
been drawn up crookedly to the 
very top. Rachel, who was, like the 
majority of women, fond of subdued 
light, threw up the sash, and pulled 
down the blind, but a strong 
east wind, which is the invariable 
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companion of glaring sun in March, 
rushed in and blew the ashes and 
the blacks all about, so that window 
had to be shut, and the opposite 
window opened, and then Rachel 
with her handkerchief dusted the 
piano, and the round table, upon 
which there was a photographic 
album, a monthly part of “The 
London Journal” long out of date, 
a copy of “Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy,” a Church Service in 
shabby velvet binding, and an opera 
glass. Then she straightened the 
chimney ornaments, which were a 
clock, under a glass shade, with the 
hands stationary at a quarter to one 
—they bad been so for months— 
and a pair of Bohemian glass candle- 
sticks with dusty artificial holly 
leaves and berries around the 
sockets, and with crystal pendants 
which clanged and jangled as if 
angry at being touched. 

When she had done all she could, 
she wished for some flowers, and as 
they, like many other things, would 
not come for wishing, she sat down 
to rest, and to think. It was not 
easy to her to do either, for her 
thoughts were in a whirl. She had 
searcely yet begun to realize her 
position; to feel how completely 
and suddenly her life had changed; 
although little more than twenty- 
four hours had passed since she left 
W—— she felt as if it were months 
since she had been there. Her 
remembrance even of the people 
whom she knew best grew horribly 
vague and indistinct, and a sick 
longing cane suddenly over her to 
know what they were all doing at 
that moment. I wonder if she had 
been asked to individualize, what 
she would have said ? 

But she did not regret having 
come to that dreary, stuffy little 
house ; the joy of her poor father’s 
face when he saw her, had been very 

leasant to her after her lonely 
journey, and the comfort her sister 
derived from her presence was un- 
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mistakable. It had not by any 
meanscome home to Rachel properly, 
or with any force, that the poor 
girl whose greeting to her had been 
a deep blush, and a violent burst of 
weeping, had been guilty of that 
special sin which, as society is at 
present constituted, at once and 
for ever cuts off a woman from the 
virtuous of her sex, and she actually 
found herself looking, as it were, for 
some brand which would henceforth 
point outtheerring girl as anoutcast. 

Of course she could see no such 
brand, and she felt nothing what- 
ever of that inward repulsion when 
in her sister’s company, which we 
are told we ought to feel when we 
come into close contact with sin 
and shame. I think the Puritan 
inhabitants of that New England 
town about whom Hawthorn writes 
in that strangest and quaintest of 
his strange quaint tales, were right 
to mark their fallen sister with a 
scarlet letter upon her breast—there 
wasin Hester Prynneherself nothing 
to call forth the righteous scorn of 
her townspeople. 

Rachel could not bring herself to 
believe that the pale creature who 
looked so pretty and so fragile, and 
who was so silent, and apparently 
so resigned, could be as she had 
called herself in her first passionate 
outburst of shame and grief, unfit 
to receive her sister’s pure embrace. 

They had felt much more at ease 
with each other that second morning. 
Poor Ada could not speak of her- 
self to Rachel. She alluded vaguely 
to the past year of her life, asa 
year to be atoned for if she lived, 
but one which never could be wiped 
out or forgotten; but she could not 
tell the tale of her temptation, and 
her fall, and her discovery that the 
man who had vowed such vows, and 
whom she had loved with all ber 
heart, and bad trusted as woman 
alone can trust, was worthless, to 
that fair young sister, as she could 
have told it to an utter stranger. 
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She could not explain to that in- 
experienced girl, that although all 
trust in her betrayer had vanished, 
love for him was strong as ever; 
she could not confess the wild mad 
longing she had sometimes to see 
him just once more, nor could she 
explain the dull blank feeling of 
despair that crept over her when 
she thought of the honest, respect- 
able, loveless life she had now before 
her. 

So, whilethoughts that her tongue 
could not venture to utter were 
whirling through her brain, she 
talked to Rachel about her father, 
about little petty household matters, 
and questioned her about W—— 
and was apparently pleased to hear 
all that her sister could, or rather 
all that she chose to tell, of her life 
in the old Cathedral town, and then, 
tired by the unusual exertion, Ada 
fell asleep, and Rachel, as I have 
already described, went downstairs 
to try and make the drawing-room 
look like home. 

But when she at length sat down 
very tired, and yet anxious to think 
over, and to realize her position, 
she was clearly conscious only 
of a strong desire to wash her 
hands; but still the effort to go 
upstairs again was too much, so 
she sat on; and presently she 
fell into a state which was half 
sleep, half reverie, and her thoughts 
wandered away drearily to W——, 
and the prominent figure in them 
was a tall young man with fair 
curly hair and blue eyes, eyes that 
had often told her a sweet tale to 
which she would not allow herself 
to listen. Ah! should she ever 
have the chanee of listening to it 
again? Never— never — never! 
Some distant street cry seemed to 
say the word, and just then the 
door opened, and the next moment 
she was crying, partly with plea- 
sure, and partly with excitement 
and surprise, in Miss Russel’s 


arms. 
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But I do not know, after the 
first few seconds were over, why 
she should have turned an eager 
look towards the door, as if expect- 
ing to see some other person enter ! 
But no one appeared, so she led 
Miss Ryssel to the sofa, and sat 
down very close beside her, and 
held her hand tightly. ‘“ It was so 
kind of you to come,” she said, 
“so very kind, and so like you; 
but somehow I was so surprised 
when I saw you. Tell me, was 
Aunt Conway very angry ?” 

She asked the question lightly ; 
but she turned a shade paler when 
she heard that her aunt would not 
receive her again, if she did not at 
once go back. “She is quite 
serious in the resolve,” Miss 
Russel explained, “so I thought it 
better to come and tell you myself. 
You must decide at once, and pray, 
my dear child, consider well what 
you are about todo. I would not 
for the world urge you to do what 
you teel to be wrong, but the ques- 


tion is, ought you to sacrifice your- 
self?” 

“You know I had no intention 
of staying here always when I left 


W ,” Rachel began ; “ my father 
wished to see me, and it was only 
kind to come to him for a while.” 
“ But the while must be for ever 
if you do not come back with me.” 
And then, seeing that the girl 
shook her head, she added, “ Again 
I must ask you to think of the 
sacrifice, Rachel. 1 do not wish 
to pain you, dear, but when your 
sister’s story comes to be known, 
as you may be sure it will before 
long, think how it may affect you 
to be with her, sharing her home 
—seen with her—and r 
“Even so,” interrupted Rachel 
in a very low, steady voice, “ but 
I cannot go; it would be selfish 
and cruel of me to leave papa and 
poor Ada now. I suppose she has 
been very wicked, but I do not feel 
that to be with her can really do 
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me any harm, and if you do not 
throw me off, dear Granny, I do 
not care much who does.” 

Miss Russel stooped down and ten- 
derly kissed the girl’s quivering lips. 

“There are other reasons why I 
could not go back, perhaps ever 
again, even if Aunt Conway would 
allow me,” Rachel continued after 
a pause. “ Ada is at present very 
weak, but she says she thinks she 
is getting better, and that when 
she is quite well and strong again, 
she must try and earn her living as 
she used to do before she went 
away, and I fancy she means to 
leave London, and then, you know, 
poor papa would be quite alone, so 
that 1 must stay with him.” 

“* He was alone before, dear, you 
forget.” 

“ Yes, but I did not know it, and 
he says he was so miserable; and 
then, too, I could help him.”’ 

“ Help him, Rachel? ”’ 

* Yes, you know I can sing 
better than Ada, and I am sure I 
could teach ; at least, I might begin 
with pupils for papa.” 

“My dear child,” cried Miss 
Russel, and she thought of Vaughan, 
“this is perfect madness! do you 
know you might lose some — 
some very happy prospect in life 
by cuttiug yourself off in this way 
from your old friends and cow- 
panions ?” 

“I suppose so,” replied Rachel, 
with a little sigh, as she, too, 
remembered Vaughan ; “ but I can- 
not help it. Aunt Conway has 
been very, very kind to me, and 
I shall never forget her; but after 
all my father is nearer to me, and 
he is not so strong as he used to 
be, and he works harder than is 
good for him——” her voice be- 
gan to fail, a vision of what might 
be had stolen up before her un- 
awares; an alluring vision of a 
bright, happy life, spent with one 
who had, she knew now, become 
dangerously dear, seemed to pass 
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before her like a swift panorama, 
and she covered her face as though 
to shut it out. 

“I wish you would not talk to 
me about it any more,” she said, as 
soon as she could command her 
voice, and the effort she made to 
appear indifferent gave a pettish- 
ness to her tones very foreign to 
them. “I am sure I am doing 
right, and I could not expect to 
live happily at W——, dressed 
out in white muslin all my life. I 
was very busy dusting and arrang- 
ing this room just before you came 
in,” she continued, resolving 
to change the subject, and not 
knowing very well what other to 
begin, “and low I longed for some 
flowers! Everything has such a 
bare look. Even some of the Lent 
roses at the dear old Lodge would 
be a treat now.” 

“T wish I bad thought of bring- 
ing you up a bunch,” replied Miss 
Russel, “ but I came away in a 
great hurry. Is there any gardeu 
here ?” 

“ Here!” and Rachel's shoulders 
went up in unmistakable disgust. 
“Don’t speak to me of the Jook- 
out from the back windows! I 
wonder how people can live in such 
a place.” She forgot that she had 
just resolved to live in such a place 
herself. 

Then Miss Russel asked about her 
father ; if he was out much ; if he had 
many pupils at his own house, and 
so on; but, as if by tacit consent, 
all mention of W and of its 
inhabitants was avoided, although 
Rachel was fairly longicg to ask if 
Vaughan knew of her departure, 
and what he had ‘said. 

But at last she was alone again, 
and there had not been even inci- 
dental mention of the man whose 
bright face, and genial pleasant 
manner were 80 constantly before 
her. Miss Russel had not been 
very long gone, when Ada woke 
in an excited and feverish state, 
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and poor Rachel had to wait until 
her father came home, tired and 
hungry, to know what was to be 
done, and the doctor was sent for, 
and prescribed quiet and a sleeping 
draught, and then she and her 
father sat down to a rather meagre 
and ill-dressed dinner, which the 
music-master ate hungrily and in 
silence, and which Rachel could 
not eat at all. Then he got his 
pipe and his mug of beer, and a 
penny paper of eight pages, and 
Rachel went up to her sister's 
room, and sat in the window with 
her hands clasped before her, looking 
out, but not seeing anything. Her 
thoughts were far away in the old 
cathedral town she had left so 
lately, and she was thinking that 
on that particular evening there 
was a dinner at the palace, to 
which some of the officers of the 
garrison were always invited,and 
she wondered who Vaughan would 
take in to dinner, or whether he 
would be one of the evening guests, 
as she herself would have been, if 
ouly—but what was the use. of 
saying, if only? she would prc- 
bably never put on a pretty dress, 
or go out toa party again ; and then 
Ada began to moan, and mutter 
broken words in her restless sleep, 
and the spring twilight faded 
rapidly, and darkness came on, 
and the stars began to twinkle 
brightly in the clear blue sky, and 
poor lonely little Rachel shuddered 
and shivered, half with cold, and 
half with fright, at the strangeness 
and stillness around her, a stillness 
broken only by the incoherent mur- 
murs of the unhappy woman who 
lay unconscious upon her bed. 


CHAPTER IX. 
And what am I to you? A steady hand 
To hold, a steadfast heart to trust withal, 
Merely a man that loves you, and will stand 
By you, whate’er befall. 
Jean INGELOW. 


“ Prrase, Miss,a gentleman. It’s 
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flowers from somewhere, I think, 
miss.” 

The speaker was the maid of all 
work in the humble household of 
the Scotelli’s. ‘ Miss,” was of 
course Rachel, who was sitting 
by her sister’s bedside, listless and 
vor after a sleepless night. 

“Oh! from Miss Russel, I sup- 
sey? she said, and expecting to 

nd that the “ gentleman ” was that 
lady’s respectable man-servant, she 
ran quickly downstairs, her friend’s 
thoughtful kindness having brought 
a bright glow of pleasure to her 
cheeks. 

“In the parlour, please, Miss,” 
was the maid’s comment, as she 
disappeared down the kitchen stairs, 
and to the parlour Rachel went, 
and there, awaiting her with an 
eager, anxious expression upon his 
face, was Harry Vaughan! He 
held an immense bunch of exquisite 
hot-house flowers ; there were waxy 
camellias peeping from among their 
dark, glossy green leaves, and starry 
cinerareas, with delicate ferns for 
foliage! Rachel took in their bright- 
ness and beauty at a glance, and 
felt, although she was not conscious 
of feeling the contrast they pre- 
sented to the mean-looking little 
room, with its shabby carpet, the 
table, with its faded and beer-stained 
crimson cloth, and the thin and 
dust-laden curtains in the window. 

She stood holding the door-handle, 
making no attempt to come into the 
room, and looking from Vaughan 
to the flowers in genuine astonish- 
ment. “I did not know who was 
here,” she stammered. “O what 
lovely flowers!” Then she came 
in and shut the door. 

“Miss Russel told me you were 
wishing for some,” he said, giving 
them into her outstretched hand. 
It never seemed to occur to her to 
shake hands with her unexpected 
visitor. 

“Oh, how kind of you! they are 
beautiful, I never saw such colours.” 
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Then becoming suddenly aware that 
Vaughan was not in W——, but 
standing before her in her father’s 
shabby Tittle parlour, she added, “I 
did not know you were in town, 
when did you come ?—will you not 
sit down ?” 

“TI came up yesterday,” he re- 
turned, not heeding her invitation, 
“‘and I have not very long to stay. 
I came up to see you. Oh, Rachel,” 
aud in spite of the flowers, he got 
hold of one of her hands—“ dear, 
dearest Rachel, don’t you know 
what I have come for, and will 
you not say that you are glad to 
see me?” 

She looked up at him, startled 
by the fervour of his voice, but the 
fervour of his glance was more 
startling still. He did not wait for 
an answer, but went on rapidly, 
“ Had you stayed in W——., Rachel, 
I might have gone on for a while 
without telling you what I have 
come to tell you to-day. But I 
must speak now. Rachel, I love 
you very dearly, far more dearly 
than I could ever tell you, and I 
want you to be my wife.” 

The sweet, earnest voice, speaking 
those honest words, thrilled to her 
very heart, but still she looked down 
and was silent. 

“T have no reason to think that 
you care for me, dear,” he continued, 
after waiting in vain for a response, 
“but still you have always been 
kind, and perhaps, if you only like 
me a little now, you might come to 
love me by-and-by. would do 
anything in the world to win your 
love. Oh, Rachel, do not refuse 
me. I will make you so happy, my 
darling love.” 

He held out his arms as though 
he would have taken her to hie 
heart, but she shrank} back, mur- 
muring in a scarcely audible voice, 
“I cannot—I cannot; why did you 
come—it was easier before.” 

“What was easier? You are 
hiding something, Rachel ; you have 
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some reason for refusing me, if in- 
deed you do refuse me. Perhaps 
you think because I am not clever 
at telling you all I feel for you, 
that I do not love you enough. Be 
my wife, Rachel, darling, and you 
shall see what love is. I could 
never tell you what you are to me.” 

“TI do not doubt your love,” she 
said, more steadily, “and I thank 
you for it with all my heart—but I 
cannot be your wife.” 

“Oh Rachel! youdonot really mean 
it!” he said, with such anguish in 
his voice, that she longed to throw 
her arms around his neck, and tell 
him that if she was dear to him, he 
was doubly dear to her. “ You are 
trying me; you cannot mean to 
send me away without some hope. 
Listen,” he continued, with a rapid 
change of tone, “I shall stay bere 
in this spot, until you consent, un- 
less you tell me plainly that you do 
not love me; but you will not tell 
me that, will you, darling?” he 
added, caressingly. “You do like 
me alittle ; look up and tell me that 
you have given me just one little 
corner of your heart, and I shall be 
satisfied forthe present.” He stop- 
ped, watching her troubled face, 
with an eager questioning gaze. 

It was a sore temptation to the 
poor girl. On the one side was her 
idea of duty to her father, and a 
sincere belief, that as the sister of a 
dishonoured woman, she was shut 
out for ever from the world in which 
she had lived. On the other was her 
deep, true love for the man who was 
standing before her, pleading his 
own love, and asking her to be his 
wife. Yes, the temptation was 
terribly strong, but she would not 
yield. She believed that Vaughan 
was ignorant of Ada’s story, and 
would it not, she thought, be d's- 
honourable of her to accept him 
without telling him the truth. And 
then, supposing that his affection 
was at the first strong enough to 
set that barrier aside, might he not 
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by-and-bye, when the first ardour 
of his love was over, regret his 
choice, remembering what his wife’s 
sister was ? 

It was but the work of a moment 
for these thoughts to flash through 
her mind, and then her decision 
was taken. She must send him 
away, though her own heart broke 
in the effort. He would forget ber 
presently (she could never forget 
him), and be happy with some one 
else—Julia Fairfax perhaps—even in 
the midst of her struggle, a vision 
of Harry’s flirtation with the fair 
Julia rose jealously before her. So 
with a great gulp to subdue the 
emotion which she feared would 
master her if she were not very 
quick, she said, and her voice was 
so unnaturally hard, and cold, she 
scarcely knew it herself—“I can 
never forget the honour you have 
done me, Mr. Vaughan, but I do 
not re 

Rachel did not get time to have 
the sin of a downright falsehood 
upon her conscience. Harry inter- 
rupted her before she could: finish 
her sentence, and the alteration in 
his voice was again so marked, that 
tears of real pain sprang into Ra- 
chel’s eyes, and her resolution 
almost failed her. Stop,” he 
exclaimed, “ that will do, I am quite 
satisfied; you do not care for me, 
or you could not speak of the hon- 
our I have done you in that cool, 
measured way. Honour be— I 
beg your pardon—I do not know 
what I am saying I believe. I 
must not blame you, I suppose, be- 
cause I have been awakened from a 
happy dream. Good-bye, Miss 
Scott, I have taken up your timein 
a most unconscionable manner.” 
He took his hat from the table, 
opened the parlour door, opened 
the hall door, aud was gone before 
she had time to notice that he did 
not even take her hand in farewell. 

Then she flung the beautiful flow- 
ers, which she had heldall through 
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the interview, to the ground, and 
sprang to the window to get a last 
look at him, but he had been too 
quick, and she was not blessed even 
by thesight of his vanishing coat-tails. 

“ Gone,” was all she said, but the 
expression on her face was blank 
and mournful, and sitting down 
upon the ground, just where she 
was, she leaned her arms upon the 
seat of the chair, which always 
stood in the window, and wished 
she could fall asleep then and there, 
and forget for ever the scene that 
had just ended. : 

But she was painfully, thoroughly 
awake, and Vaughan’s words, “ Don’t 
you know what I have come for; 
will you not say that you are glad 
to see me?” were ringing in her 
ears—they had set themselves to a 
kind of chant, and she heard them 
repeated over and over again in 
that sweet thrilling voice. And 
then his other words! He had called 
her his “darling,” and his “ dear, 
dearest Rachel!” Once before 
these same endearments had been 
used to her with her name, and she 
had not liked them; but when spo- 
ken by Vaughan, she had thought 
no music could have been sweeter. 

And it was all over now; she 
could never, never hear him speak 
such words again. He would go 
back to W—— and marry Julia 
Fairfax, and she must live on in 
that dingy house. Oh, how she 
hated it at that moment, especially 
how she hated a round splash of 
grease upon the carpet which she 
had noticed for the first time close 
to her feet while Harry was speak- 
ing, and which she should never be 
able to look at now, without think- 
ing of him, that is if there were ever 
a moment in her life when she was 
not thinking of him. Yes, she must 
live on there with her father, and 
poor* Ada, and perhaps she might 
see him sometimes in the Park, or 
in the street, with his wife of course, 
aud he would never know who was 
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watching him, and . Oh, dear, 
how that sun did glare in on her, 
and how dreary, aud dusty every- 
thing looked. 

She then got up from the hard 
floor, and picked up her beautiful 
flowers, and I fear she was guilty 
of the insane folly of kissing them, 
and her first thought was to take 
them to her own room, and not to 
let any one see them but herself; 
but the next momeut she was call- 
ing herself a selfish little wretch, 
and away she ran upstairs to her 
sister, going very fast indeed, as 
though she were afraid of being 
tempted to selfishness again. 

“ Look Ada, dear,” she said in 
a cheery voice as she opened the 
door, “ look what a lovely bouquet 
I have brought you.” And Ada 
stretched out her hands and took 
the flowers, and smelt them, and 
fondled them, and poor Rachel had 
to stand by, and see her do it. 

She was a brave little thing that 
girl of nineteen, who had been more 
or less petted and made much of 
during her short life, for she seemed 
to have resolutely turned her back 
upon all that had made life pleasant, 
and to have suddenly laid aside all 
her little girlish follies and vanities, 
and to live wholly for others. But 
for all her bravery she had a sore 
heart throughout that long weary 
day, long, because Vaughan had 
been an early visitor. 

No one suspected, however, with 
what a crushed spirit she went 
about her self-imposed tasks. Her 
father came home about ome o’clock 
with a bad headache, and he had 
first to be attended to. Then poor 
Ada was constantly relapsing into 
the low feverish state which was so 
trying, and Rachel ran about, up 
and downstairs, and made warm 
drinks, and cold drinks, and 
apologized to pupils who came 
for their lessons, and she wrote 
notes to other pupils, and at length 
when she sat down to rest a little, 
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a railway van drove up with all her 
luggage from W——, which Miss 
Conway had sternly, and unre- 
lentingly packed up and sent after 
her, and Rachel hated herself for 
feeling glad when she opeued a box, 
and took out a fresh cool print 
dress to replace the black silk in 
which she had travelled, and which 
hed got crumpled, and dusty, and 
felt hot. 

She thought it was so heartless 
of her to care about seeing all her 
dresses, and her little ornaments, 
and her pretty writing-case, a gift 
from Miss Russel, and her work- 
box again. But the pleasure did 
not last long. On opening the 
work-box, an engagement card 
which she had had at a little dancing 
party in W fell out, and on 
taking it up she found Vaughan’s 
name scribbled upon it half a 
dozen times in Vaughan’s own 
writing, and she remembered several 
little things which had happened 


on that particularly happy even- 
ing, and several little words that 
had been whispered inthe pauses 


of ‘the dance. It was too much 
—the contrast between then and 
now—a sudden sense of desolation 
and wretchedness came over her, 
and she kissed the card, as she had 
kissed the flowers, and shed the 
first tears she had shed that day. 

It was very foolish of course, to 
weep over a piece of ornamental 
cardbvard, but she was very young, 
and very fond of the man whose 
name was scribbled thereon. 

When she had at last seen her 
sister settled for the night, and had 
laid down herself upon a little bed 
in the same room, to be ready for a 
call, she determined to indulge her- 
self as much as she pleased by 
thinking over what had happened 
that morning, but she was very 
tired, both in mind and body, so 
she fell asleep almost immediately, 
and dreamed—oh such delicious 
dreams, from which her waking 
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came all too soon. The following 
day she had another early visitor. 
Miss Russel, who was about to re- 
turn to W—— in the afternoon, 
came to say good-bye. She had 
not seen nor heard from Vaughan 
since he had left her to go to 
Rachel the day before, and she sus- 
pected that the young man’s wooing 
had not prospered. The first glance 
at Rachel’s face confirmed her in 
this belief. But she was not left 
long in suspense, for the girl told 
her in a few words what had 
passed; at least she gave Miss Russel 
to understand that Vaughan had 
proposed to her, and that she had 
refused him. But she did not, we 
may be sure repeat the words he 
had spoken. 

“ And may I ask,” said Miss 
Russel, almost severely, “ why you 
refused him? Surely it was not 
from coquetry, for I think you are 
incapable of trifling with a man’s 
feelings in that way, aud I am sure 
you care for him.” 

“He thinks I do not,” returned 
Rachel, with an averted face. ‘‘ Oh, 
granny! I let him think so. How 
could I marry him? Remember 
poor Ada. Think of ——” 

“I think you have behaved 
very badly,” interrupted Miss 
Russel, with an amount of 
asperity in her voice and manner 
which Rachel had never heard 
before; but her sympathies were 
all with the rejected lover at the 
moment ; then, seeing the tears in 
Rachel's beautiful eyes, she relented 
a little, and added,“ There, don’t cry, 
dear ; I believe I spoke crossly, and I 
am sure you did what you thought 
right, but I should have been so 
pleased to see him happy; he is a 
noble young fellow.” 

“ Ah!” said Rachel,“ if you knew 
how noble ! and he thinks I am a 
block of marble, I know he does.” 

“ He probably thinks you are in 
love with that Mr. Fairfax,” replied 
Miss Russel, with a slight returp 
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to severity, “and if he does, it 
cannot be helped. I cannot make 
the slightest move in the matter. 
Indeed I do not see how I could. 
Young ladies do not generally let 
men know that they are sorry for 
having said ‘ No’—perhaps you are 
not sorry? However, you have 
made your choice, and you must 
abide by it.” 

“T know it, I am ready to do 
so,” answered poor Rachel, sor- 
rowfully; for now that Miss 
Russel had so sternly declared her 
intention of not interfering, she 
knew she had been looking forward 
to her mediation to undo that which 
she was ready to affirm she was 
not sorry for having done. “I 
know it,” she repeated ; “if you had 
said you were going to speak to 
Mr. Vaughan I must have asked 
you not to do so—but won’t you—” 
and she took Miss Russel’s hand 
imploringly—“won’t you sometimes 
tell me how he is?” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall tell you ail I hear 
about him with pleasure; but you do 
not expect to hear, I suppose, that he 
is —s away on your account?” 
—I think Rachel did expect to hear 
news of that nature concerning 
him—“ because I am sure he will 
have the good sense to forget all 
‘about you as soon as possible. I dare 
say we shall hear of his marriage 
to some one before six months.” 
Miss Russel had not much faith 
evidently in the constancy of man 
—‘ Miss Fairfax, perhaps—she will 
not refuse him.” 

“Oh, I hope he will not marry 
her,” cried Rachel, almost spite- 
fully. She could not have given 
any good reason for not wishing 
Miss Fairfax to become Mrs. 
Henry Vaughan, but then Harry 
had flirted before her face with 
Julia, sothat a marriage with her 
was a possibility, while all other 
“ somebodies ” were vague unreali- 
ties. We are always more jealous 
of the rivals whom we have seen, 
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than of the rivals we have only 
heard of. 

“I think she would make a 
charming wife for him,” replied 
Miss Russel, taking up her muff, 
“very suitable in every way, and 
now I must go.” 

They kissed one another, but it 
was a cold embrace, and poor 
Rachel felt that all the joys of her 
life were going out very quickly, 
one after another. But before Miss 
Russel had reached the hall her 
heart smote her, and she felt that 
she had been unkind to her 
favourite, so running back to the 
little drawing-room, she had Rachel 
in her arms before that young lady 
had time to dry the tears which 
were falling very fast, in spite of 
heroic efforts to keep them back. 

“ God bless you, my brave child,” 
were the comforting words Miss 
Russel said; “you have acted 
nobly, and unselfishly, and you 
must not mind my crossness ; 
good-bye, and write to me very 
often.” 

And so they parted again, and 
Rachel felt that the world was not 
quite so dark as it had seemed 
when her kind old friend’s frown 
had been added to her other woes; 
and although she knew that Miss 
Russel would not mediate between 
Vaughan and herself, still the pros- 
pect of that marriage between him 
and Miss Fairfax did not seem 
quite so certain as it had done five 
minutes before. 


CHAPTER X. 


And there follows a mist and a blinding rain, 
And life is never the same again. 
G@. McDonanp. 


From that day the change in 
Rachel’s life was complete. She 


knew that nothing could now 
happen to make it different to 
what it was, and it seemed to her 
one great blank. She did not 
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allow herself to look back, the 
future she shrank from, and the 
present was made up of little 
things, never-ending irksome little 
duties which appeared to crowd 
upon her more and more every 
day, and to be thrown upon her 
as a matter of course, and from 
which no one appeared to derive 
any benefit. 

She went through these duties 
with a dead, dull apathy for which 
she absolutely hated herself ; but it 
was astonishing how soon she began 
to run in a steady settled groove, 
out of which any change was harder 
to bear than even the miserable 
routine. Fortunately for herself, 
however, she had not to bear that 
great aggravation of all household 
ills, the pressing need of money. 
Within a few days of Miss Russel’s 
return to W—— Rachel received 
a formal looking document con- 
taining, with an explanatory letter 
from Miss Conway’s lawyer,a cheque 
for twenty-five pounds, and a similar 
sum would, she was informed, be 
forwarded to her every three 
months, by her aunt’s command. 

Miss Conway was, in her own 
way, very fond of Rachel, and upon 
learning the girl’s determination 
not to abandon her father, she 
decided upon giving her a hundred 
a year. Her niece’s education, 
dress, amusements, &c. &c., the old 
lady calculated had always cost 
about that sum yearly, and there- 
fore she should have it still. 

Rachel was truly grateful for the 
gift. It enabled her to get many 
little luxuries for her father and 
sister, which they, especially the 
latter, needed, and she wrote to 
thank ber aunt most gratefully. 
But the old lady, although she cried 
over the letter, did not answer it. 
The first and second instalments of 
her allowance had come most 


opportunely, for Ada’s feverish ° 


attacks changed to a regular low 
fever, which kept her prostrate for 
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a long time, and which made her so 
weak, that but for care and nourish- 
ment she must have died. 

Rachel was a kind and attentive 
nurse. She hardly ever left her 
sister’s bedside, except when ne- 
cessity obliged her to go out to 
make purchases for the house. 
Upon these expeditions she was at 
first accompanied by her father, but 
when she began to know her way, 
and the shops, he would make ex- 
cuses for leaving her, and she soon 
grew accustomed, although she 
never liked, to go about by herself. 

How often as she set out with 
her bag, and her latch-key, dressed 
in a quiet black silk, black mantle, 
aud unfashiouable little bonnet, 
under which her sweet face looked 
so pretty—perbaps a little graver, 
and more care-worn than it bad 
been a few months before, but still 
exquisitely lovely, so modest looking, 
gentle and refined—how often, I say, 
did she think of the day she had 
arrived at The Lodge, dressed in 
her white muslin, and had been re- 
proved by Miss Russel for walking 
about by herself. 

But although on the whole 
tolerably contented with her lot, 
and resigned to her fate, there 
were days when an evil spirit almost 
as dark as that which David’s 
skilful fingers charmed away from 
king Saul, troubled her sorely, and 
gave to her dark eyes an expression 
not quite pleasant to see, and a 
sharpness to her sweet voice not 
quite pleasant to hear. She would 
speak crossly to the willing and 
bard-worked servant, who would do 
almost anything for “‘ Miss Rachel ” 
—she would be impatient with her 
father, feeling tempted to fling his 
pipes into the fireplace, and to 
overturn his mug of beer. She 
hated the sound of the pupils 
taking their lessons in the drawing- 
room, and would spitefully bope 
that they might get well scolded. 
She weld listen in grim silence to 
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her sister’s often expressed wants, 
and attend to them with badly 
suppressed impatience, and then 
perhaps she would catch a glimpse 
of her own face in theglass, flushed, 
and rather  sour-looking, and, 
horrified at the sight, she would 
rush away to her own little room to 
ery bitter tears of repentance, even 
while she still longed passionately 
for her old life again. ; 

Poor Rachel! Harry Vaughan 
thought she was perfection, and she 
was just as far from it as are 
the majority of women. She was 
very young, and life had been very 
bright and pleasant to her, and now 
she was smarting under a sore dis- 
appointment, so we must not be too 
hard upon her, if her temper some- 
times failed. 

Very many letters passed between 
her and Miss Russel at that time, 
and the days on which those cheer- 
ful epistles, full of small details 
about the old place, arrived were 
always red-letter days to Rachel. 
They did not after the first, how- 
ever, contain any news of Vaughan. 
His regiment was under orders for 
Treland, to be quartered in Dublin, 
but he had volunteered to go to 
Hythe, for musketry instruction, 
and Miss Russel had only seen him 
for a few minutes before he started, 
to say good-bye. I think this in- 
formation, coupled with the fact 
that Miss Russel thought him 
looking thin, gave Rachel an amount 
of satisfaction, not to be accounted 
for, except by Rochefoucauld’s 
cynical maxim, that “the mis- 
fortunes of our best friends give us 
pleasure.” 

And so weeks went on into 
months, May was past, June was 
nearly over, and Ada Scotelli was at 
last pronouncedconvalescent. When 
she began to mend, she gained 
strength rapidly, and her soft, but 
somewhat insipid beauty returned 
in all its former freshness. 

One lovely. afternoon Rachel hired 
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an open carriage, and took her 
for a drive in the Park. Ada had 
longed intensely for the treat, and 
with the genuine unselfishness of 
her nature Rachel determined to 
gratify her. Ada lay back in the 
little phaeton, wrapped in a warm 
shawl, too languid to speak much, 
but drinking in with pleasure the 
genial breeze which fanned a faint 
colour into her pale cheeks. Rachel, 
too, felt invigorated ; it was so very 
long since she had seen anything 
approaching to brightness or gaiety, 
that she thoroughly enjoyed the 
sight of the gay dresses, and the 
groups of graceful women, who 
with their cavaliers were cantering 
up and down the ride. 

Of course she thought how enjoy- 
able a gallop there would be with 
him by her side, and equally of 
course she decided that among the 
many gentlemen within her view, 
there was not one to be compared 
to him. They had got their carriage 
drawn up as close as possible to the 
rails at Hyde Park corner, and there 
they sat watching the ever-changing 
groups, and listening to the sounds 
of merry voices, and laughter. 
Suddenly Rachel, who was absorbed 
in her own thoughts, felt her hand 
grasped tightly, and heard her sister 
say in a hurried whisper, “ Rachel! 
Rachel, take me away. Heis here, 
look, close to us. I see him.” 

‘‘Whom do you mean, dear? 
Don’t be frightened,” and Rachel 
held the fluttering little hand—*“ tell 
me who it is?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” there 
was a ring of acute mental agony in 
Ada’s voice which attracted the 
attention of a gentleman, one of a 
group of three, who were standing 
talking together at the rails close 
by. He turned, and Rachel recog- 
nized Fairfax. But his eyes went 
at once from her to her companion 
and he started forward with a deep 
flush upon his face, and even as his 
hand was upon the door of the 
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carriage, Rachel had given the order 
to drive on in a clear ringing voice, 
and Fairfax again caught her glance 
for a moment as she did so. There 
was a world of indignation, scorn, 
and loathing in it, beneath which 
he actually cowered for an instant, 
but the next he had fallen back into 
his place, and had quietly resumed 
his interrupted conversation. It 
was a matter of but slight import- 
ance to him now that Rachel Scott 
at last knew him for the betrayer of 
her sister. 

Ada’s eyes were closed, and 
Rachel feared that she had fainted, 
but after a while, when they were 
driving rapidly through the 
streets towards home, she sat up 
and said, “ Oh, Rachel! did he see 
me?” 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, quietly. 
“Tell me, Ada,” she added after a 
pause, “by what name did® you 
know that man? You remember 
I never heard any name men- 
tioned.” 

“ Villiers,” answered Ada, 
“Reginald Villiers—why do you 
ask ?” 

“ His real name is Reginald Fair- 
fax,” replied Rachel ; “ he is Lord 
Wimburne’s eldest son.” 

“ You know him then ?” 

“TI have that honour! I met 
him last year at his father’s place 
at W——.” 

“Oh! Rachel, how bitterly you 
speak.” 

And that was all that passed. 
The sisters never again alluded to 
that chance meeting in the Park ; 
but that either of them could ever 
forget it was wholly impossible, and 
yet Rachel could hardly allow her- 
self to think of Fairfax. She had 
disliked and despised him thoroughly 
since the affair of the ring, but the 
conviction of which she could not 
divest herself, that he had made love 
to her, knowing that her sister was 
living with him under the name of 
Mrs. Villiers, caused ber to look 





upon him with a feeling of down- 
right abhorrence. That any man 
could be so wicked, so utterly with- 
out principle, passed her comprehen- 
sion. What then would her senti- 
ments have been regarding him, had 
she known that he hadactually deter- 
mined to made her his wife, while 
Ada was still living under his protec- 
tion at Richmond? It was one of 
those cases in which ignorance is 
bliss indeed. 

From that memorable afternoon 
the position of the sisters towards 
each other underwent a complete 
change. I have before explained 
the difficulty Rachel found in 
realizing the disgrace which attached 
to Ada, but from the moment she 
discovered that Fairfax was the 
man who had wrought that disgrace, 
it came home to her in all its power. 
She could not look at Ada without 
thinking of the man who had doubt- 
less used all the fascinations of which 
he was so subtle a master to lure 
her to herruin. She seemed to see 
so plainly the weak points in Ada’s 
character, upon which he had worked. 
She thought of his triumph when 
he had succeeded, and she found it 
very hard not to allow any tinge 
of dislike to mingle with the pity 
she felt fur the unhappy girl, who 
had so loved and trusted, and been 
so cruelly betrayed. She tried to 
make excuses for her, by remember- 
ing how she had herself been deceived 
by him, but it would not do, the 
real tangible fact of Ada’s shameful 
connection with the man who had so 
nearly won ber own heart, remained 
ever present, and she hated herself 
for shrinking from the kiss which 
pee Ada so often bestowed upon 

er in thanks for some slight 
service. 

And then, too, there was a 
marked alteration in Ada herself. 
That passing glimpse of Fairfax, 
handsome and captivating as he had 
ever been, shivered at a stroke the 
work of the past mouths, and 
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changed wild self-upbraidings into 
vain regrets, and she felt that 
although she had voluntarily given 
up her lover when he had refused 
to make her his wife—although she 
hated him for his deception, and 
for the taunting words with which 
he had thrown her position in her 
teeth, that she still loved him for 
himself, and that life without him was 
a very barren and worthless thing. 

And so the weeks passed on, and 
Vaughan sat upon his heel on the 
rough shingle at Hythe, and learned 
mauy things about a rifle which he 
had never learned before, and tried 
very hard to forget a fair face, 
lighted with brilliant violet eyes; 
and Rachel lived on, enduring the 
heat of London as best she could, 
and tried very hard to forget a 
bright honest face, with eloquent 
laughing eyes; and Ada lived on 
beside her, yet far apart in thoughts, 
and words, and works. She was in 
perfect health now, and very unlike 
the shy, gentle girl, for whom Fair- 
fax had watched and waited in the 
Park two years before. The senti- 
ments she had learned from him, 
the books he had given her to read, 
were bearing fruit now, and she 
daily became more and more hard, 
cynical, and unwomanly. She and 
Rachel had nothing in common, and 
it was a positive relief to the latter 
when, at the end of the summer 
vacation, Ada announced that she 
had applied for, and got, the situa- 
tion of English governess in a 
school in Paris. 

And thither she departed in ex- 
cellent spirits (she was so glad to 
escape from the hum-drum, dull 
life she led at her father’s), and 
with her wardrobe replenished out 
of Rachel’s purse, for the girl had 
given her every pretty and useful 
thing she could afford, to atone to 
herself for the secret pleasure she 
felt at her departure. 

Ada never returned to England, 
and she is at present mistress of 
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the school which she entered as an 


English teacher. She has grown 
very large and very handsome, and 
more than one—more than a dozen 
rich and well-to-do Frenchmen 
would be but too happy if Made- 
moiselle Scotelli would consent to 
become Madame de ; but 
Mademoiselle Scotelli dismisses 
them all, and they never guess that 
she had conjugated the verb Aimer 
in all its moods and tenses, before 
she had crossed the Straits of 
Dover. 

And then began for Rachel and 
her father a new phase of existence, 
and a phase which the former en- 
deavoured to believe was all she 
could desire; but invain. It seemed 
as the days slipped by in never- 
varying monotony, that she was 
slipping with them farther and 
farther from the old friends and 
associations. Her life at dear old 
W—— was now almost like a 
dream, there were times when she 
could with difficulty believe that 
she had ever lived in the old cathe- 
dral city with congenial friends and 
companions around her. 

She began to read a great deal ; 
to read for her improvement as 
well as for her pleasure, and it 
was wonderful how her intellect 
expanded, and how the friendly 
pages of some pleasant volume _be- 
guiled hours, which would other- 
wise have been long and dreary. 
She honestly tried not to seeanything 
in her home but what was pleasant. 
She tried not to mind when little 
things which she looked upon simply 
as necessary elegancies and require- 
ments, and not mere affectations of 
fine ladyism, were voted irksome 
and utterly disregarded. She fought 
nobly and successfully against the 
dark spirit, which would, as I have 
said, have swept her father’s unsightly 
re into the fire, and overturned 

is mug of beer. She tried not to 
be disgusted at the smell of tobacco 
upon her dress, nor to show her 
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strong distaste to the companions 
with whom she was obliged some- 
times to associate. 

She tried to forget that if her 
sister whom she had been so glad to 
see depart had remained, she might 
have made an effort to leave London, 
and to return to her old home; but 
above all she tried not to see that 
the sacrifice she had made, and was 
still making, for her father was un- 
appreciated, and that there was 
another whose more obtrusive style 
of attention was fast putting her 
own into the shade. This other 
was the mistress, or “ Directress”’ 
as she chose to be called, of a young 
ladies’ academy at Islington, where 
Scotelli attended as music-master. 
Perhaps the woman really cared 
for the rather sad and silent wi- 
dower; perhaps she only wanted to 
have a resident music-master, but 
most certainly she made undoubted 
love to him, and Rachel felt quite 
sure would end by marrying him 
triumphantly. 

And in the event of this alliance 
taking place, what was to become of 
her? There was a ludicrous aspect 
in that view of the affair would 
sometimes make her laugh, almost 
in spite of herself, but even as she 
laughed, her thoughts would go back 
to the home she might have had, to 
the love which had been offered, 
and rejected. 

In her letters to Miss Russel, 
Rachel dwelt almost wholly upon 
the “ objective ” side of her life. She 
wrote about the books she read, 
about the few places to which she 
went, and the still fewer objects of 
interest which surrounded her ; but 
upon the subject of her many dis- 
appointments, and her grave fears 
as to what her future might have 
in store, she was silent, and so the 
months went by until the summer 
time which brought her twenty-first 
birthday. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Not by appointment do we meet delight 

And joy—they heed not our expectancy, 

But round some corner in the streets of 
life, 

They on a sudden meet, and clasp us with 
a smile ! GERALD Massky. 


Ir was July—real summer weather ; 
cloudless skies, intense heat, and 
flowers, and brightness, and beauty 
everywhere. Miss Russel dressed 
in a cool flowing dress of some thin, 
black material, sat at her solitary 
breakfast table, awaiting the one 
small excitement of her quiet day— 
the arrival of the post bag. 

The windows of her pretty room 
were open, and through them came 
the perfume of innumerable roses, 
pinks, sweet pea and mignonette. 
There was a vase filled with roses 
upon the breakfast table, and one 
large bloom of deep velvety crimson 
was in the bosom of Miss Russel’s 
dress. 

Solitary people contract unsocial 
habits. Miss Russel had a book be- 
side her, and she read as she ate. 
For a woman of past forty, she 
looked remarkably young. People 
said it was because her hair was so 
handsome, and so abundant, but I 
think it was simply because she was 
the style of woman who looks twenty 
at sixteen, and twenty still at thirty, 
and because she led a peaceful 
and contented life, free from any 
tormenting little worries, or anxious 
cares, a life, which if it had no deep 
engrossing joys, had also been sin- 
gularly exempt from many searing 
SOrrows. 

The letters at last! They were 
late. The postman had not been 
able to walk fast that scorching 
morning. But he brought her a 
goodly budget to make up for his 
delay. There were several letters 
from lady friends, a longer epistle 
than was usual from Rachel, one or 
two invitations to croquet parties, 
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and a rather thick letter in a large 
envelope, with an embossed crest 
upon the seal, which Miss Russel 
at once recognized as that of the 
Vaughans. 

“From Harry at last,” she said, 
“T thought he had quite forgotten 
me.” She opened the letter eagerly, 
but when her eye fell upon the 
address, The Oaks, shire, and 
when she saw that the handwriting 
was not Harry’s, but still familiar, 
she laid it down quickiy, and a 
sudden rush of colour came over 
her face, betraying how greatly she 
was surprised. But it was over 
in a second, and she took up the 
sheet'to read what her old friend, 
Harry’s father, had to say to her. 

“My dear Eleanor,” the letter 
began — Mr. Vaughan had never 
ealled her by her name before, but 
somehow it seemed quite right that 
he should so address her now. 

“It seems the most natural thing 
in the world for me to turn to you 
for counsel in any matter of per- 
plexity, such as that at present 
troubling me.” Miss Russel smiled 
a little as she wondered to whom 
he had turned for counsel in all 
his matters of perplexity since she 
and he had been mutual friends in 
G six-and-twenty years before. 
“You perhaps do not remember, 
but J cannot forget our long friend- 
ship, and I have been beyond mea- 
sure pleased to find that you have 
extended your kindness to my boy. 
It is on his account, but not with 
his knowledge, that I now write to 

ou. I am greatly distressed about 
him, and, indeed, at times seriously 
uneasy, when I remember the in- 
sidious disease which deprived me 
of his dear mother just seven years 
ago. Harry is at home at present, 
on ‘sick leave,’ and I greatly fear 
that it will be months before he 
can rejoin his regiment, if, indeed, 
he does not become a confirmed in- 
valid. He came home in the spring 
completely laid up with a long- 
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neglected cold, and he was for some 
weeks in great danger. Thank 
Heaven that has all past now, but 
still he does not gain either strength 
or spirits. You know how full of 
life and energy he has always been, 
and the doctors tell me that they 
fear there is something on his mind. 
He speaks so constantly, and with 
such warm regard of you, my dear 
Eleanor, that it has occurred to 
me that perhaps you are in his con- 
fidence, and that you might be able 
to tell me what course to adopt. 
He declares that he has no debts, no 
entanglements such as young men 
sometimes get into. 

“ And now for the real, and I 
fear selfish, object of my letter. 
Will you come and pay us a visit 
here? Knowing you so well as I 
do, I have no seruple in asking you 
to stay for a while with a quiet 
steady, elderly man, and an invalid 
young one for your sole companions. 
You know, perhaps, that my young- 
est daughter was married a year 
ago. Independent of the service 
which I am sure you can render me, 
it will give me real pleasure to re- 
ceive the oldest and kindest friend 
I have under my own roof. 


“* Ever, my dear Eleanor, 
“Yours with sincere regard, 
“Henry VAUGHAN.” 


You might perhaps come to some 
very erroneous conclusion respect- 
ing Miss Russel were I to tell you 
how many times she read and 
re-read Mr. Vaughan’s letter, to the 
utter neglect of her other corre- 
spondents, even of Rachel, from 
whom she had not heard for some 
time. But I think it was very 
excusable for her to be taken up 
by the unexpected pleasure of get- 
ting such a kind missive from a 
friend who had always been very 
dear to her, and whom she had not 
seen for years. It pleased her too, 
to think that she could be of ser- 
vice to him in the matter respect- 
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ing which he had written. She 
fancied she had the clue to Harry’s 
lowness of spirits, and quick as 
lightning all that might result from 
her visit, flashed across her—dear 
little Rachel and his son would 
perhaps be made happy through 
her means; and what pleasure to 
her could be greater? She was 
enchanted at the prospect of play- 
ing fairy godmother to her two 
oung favourites, and hastily finish- 
ing her breakfast, which had grown 
quite cold, she gathered up her letters, 
and went to her writing-table to 
answer Vaughan’s letter by the 
early post. 

But it was not so easy a matter 
to address him as she fancied it 
would have been. Indeed she was 
almost ashamed of the difficulty 
she found in writing just some cor- 
dial words of thanks for his kind- 
ness in thinking she could help 
him, and then a hearty acceptance 
of his invitation. But she accom- 
plished a suitable reply at last, and 
concluded by saying that if agree- 
able to her host she would leave 
WwW for the Oaks on the follow- 
ing Friday, three days from that 
time. Then having despatched a 
special messenger to the post, she 
had leisure to read Rachel’s news. 
Her letter was not very long, and 
it was written, Miss Russel thought, 
in wretched spirits. The girl com- 
megge a good deal of the intense 

eat, which she said made her feel 
languid, and good for nothing, but 
she said not one word of the long 
evenings she spent alone, while her 
father was at the Islington Academy, 
or of her longing for a breath of 
fresh country air, and the society 
of a congenial friend. Once or 
twice before, when she had men- 
tioned her loneliness, and her 
weariness of London sights and 
sounds, Miss Russel had responded 
by a warm invitation to The Lodge, 
which Rachel had felt it more pru- 
dent to decline. 
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“Poor child!” said Miss Russel, 
as she finished, “ what a life she 
leads, and how uncomplaining she 
is. Well if, as I suspect, Master 
Harry’s illness is caused by this, 
as he thinks, unrequited attachment 
of his, perhaps I may be able to 
bring about a happy ending.” 

There must have been to Miss 
Russel something very pleasant in 
the prospect of giving pleasure to 
others, for during the next few days 
her face wore such a_ beaming, 
happy smile, and her step was 
so light, that she seemed to have 
returned to the days of her 
youth. 

Friday came, still unclouded sun- 
shine and oppressive heat; but Miss 
Russel so timed her journey, that 
when the train by which she tra- 
velled reached the —— station, 
where the carriage from The Oaks 
was to meet her, it was evening, 
and the sun was low in the west. It 
was rather a bustling little station, 
that of , 80 when the train 
stopped, and Miss Russel got out 
upon the platform, it was some time 
before she could detect any one who 
might be waiting for her. 

But presently, and quite close to 
her, she saw the person whom she 
expected to see—a tall man, and a 
man, one might say, especially at 





the first glance, in the prime of 


life ; for his figure, having lost very 
little of the slightness and quick- 
ness of youth, was deceptive. His 
face, too, being almost whiskerless, 
looked young enough for forty, and 
his easy, almost jaunty carriage, 
the youthful way he had of dress- 
ing, especially of dressing his neck, 
round which there was a small soft 
scarf, loosely knotted under a low 
standing collar, combined with a 
bright, animated, and constantly 
varying expression, which redeemed 
an otherwise plain face, made him 
appear many years younger than 
he really was. 

Miss Russel, not having been 
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seen by him, had leisure to note 
how time had dealt with her old 
friend, and she was positively 
startled to see what little alteration 
the years that had passed had made. 
He seemed prot avec unchanged 
from what he had been in the dear 
long past days, when he had prac- 
tised archery with her, or sat under 
the shady tree in her aunt’s pleasure 
ground, arguing in that dictatorial 
manner of his, which she remem- 
bered so well. 

“ How altered I must be,” was 
her involuntary thought, as she 
saw Mr. Vaughan’s eyes rest upon 
her for a moment without recogni- 
tion. Then she went forward, and 
held out her hand. “You do not 
know me,” was all she said. 

“Ts this you, Eleanor?” he ex- 
claimed, seizing both her hands, 
and shaking them warmly, and he 
never was so near kissing a woman, 
without actually kissing her, be- 
fore! “I did not know you at 
first. I hope you are not angry ? 
Give me that cloak, and the bag; 
now your arm, and we'll get the 
luggage. I expected to see you in 
a hat—my girls always arrive in 
hats, and somehow I never thought 
of watching a bonnet. Were you 
roasted in the train? Only fancy, 
it was a hundred and ten degrees 
in the shade to-day !” 

If she had not recognized her 
old friend at the first glance, she 
could not have failed to recognize 
him at once in the energetic, voluble 
manner—so especially voluble on 
trifling topics, such as the weather, 
or the wearing of a hat or a bonnet. 
It was all very strange ; the same, 
yet not the same, and inexpressibly 
strange to hear him talking of “ my 
girls!” 

“How is Harry?” she asked, 
when the luggage had been found, 
and delivered over to the care of a 
boy with a donkey-cart, and she 
was seated in the pony-carriage, 
which Vaughan himself drove. 
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“‘ Just the same. This hot wea- 
ther knocks him up; but I am sure 
he’ll get better now that you have 
come. It is really so kind of you, 
Eleanor. I shall never forget it to 
you. But you always were the 
most unselfish mortal in the 
world.” 

“IT do not think I have shown 
much unselfishness in this in- 
stance,” she replied, smiling. ‘“ Do 
you think it gives me no pleasure 
to see my old friends ?” 

“Ah, yes; but to come all this 
way, and to leave your own little 
box! Harry tells me that The 
Lodge is perfection. He is never 
tired of talking about it. I feel quite 
jealous lest you should despise 
‘The Oaks.’” 

Miss Russel laughed, knowing 
well enough what had endeared 
her home to the young soldier. 

“Tf those woods I see yonder 
belong to ‘The Oaks,’ ” she returned, 
“you cannot have much to dread — 
from my scorn. How lovely they 
are! There is no tree like the 
oak ; I always say so.” 

“T love my oaks,” exclaimed Mr, 
Vaughan, delighted. ‘1 must take 
you through the woods; there are 
some beautiful ferns, too—you’re 
fond of ferns, are you not? We 
must have a long chat over the 
dear ‘old times. Oh, Eleanor, do 
you remember those days? Do 
you know I have the old yew bow 
I used to shoot with, still ?”’ 


“T have minetoo. I was looking 
at it yesterday.” 
“ Have you? 
those days seem away now. When 
I look at my grandchildren—I have 


What a long time 


six grandchildren, Eleanor—I 
think that I must have been asleep 
for an age, like that old Rip Van 
Winkle of Irving’s! But it is not 
fair to be talking of the flight of the 
enemy to you, you are looking so 
well, although I did not know you. 
How do you contrive to keep so 
young?” 
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“T was going to ask you the 
same question.” 

“Ohyes! you are trying to put 
grandpapa on good terms with 
himself. Perhaps you remember, 
however, that you and he are co- 
temporaries—Is that it, Mistress 
Eleanor ? But I am afraid you will 
have the pull of me when you see 
me with my hat off. I never had 
much hair to boast of, you know 
that ; but now I shall soon have a 
gleaming skull! Only I am afraid 
the girls would laugh at me, I’d 
get a wig. You always had stun- 
ning hair, Eleanor. I remember a 
pretty way you had of wearing it, 
with two long curls at the side, 
just over the ear. I made my 
Eleanor dress her hair that way 
for a while; but she could not do 
it like you. I wonder who lives in 
my poor mother’s house at C 
now, and at ‘The Laurels’? How 
well I remember the long straight 
road between the two places! 
Many a hundred times I have 
walked it in all weathers, day and 
night. I could find my way along 
it blindfolded; and the old tree 
upon your aunt’s lawn, with the 
seat under it. Do you remember 
it, Eleanor ? ” 

Is there anything, I wonder, in the 
meeting between long-parted friends 
so trying as that oft-recurring ques- 
tion, “ Do you remember?” It 
touches, perchance, so many chords 
we would fain keep silent for ever. 
It wakes so many memories we 
thought we had “ prisoned down 
with a roof of stone.” It brings 
back many a scene—many a long 
past pleasure, and many a sleeping 
pain, which will haunt us for days, 
if, indeed, we ever succeed in 
escaping from them again. 

But if Eleanor Russel felt any 
pain. at the recollections thus 
aroused, she made no sign, and 
Vaughan rattled on just as he used 
to do in the years gone by. 
Presently they came to the shade 
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of the oak woods, and to the high, 
grey, ivy-covered wall which 
bounded the demesne. 

“Tam not taking you the pret- 
tiest way,” Vaughan said. “ This 
is the road to the back lodge; but 
it is nearer to the house than the 
front, and Harry said he would 
come down to the gate to meet 
us. I wonder if you will think bim 
looking ill. By the way, I never 
told you that we have not waited 
dinner for you. I remember you 
used to like a tea dinner after a 
journey in summer, and we have 
splendid fruit. Was I right ?” 

“ Quite right, thank you. How 
kind of you to remember my tastes,” 
she said, more touched than she 
cared to show. “Stay, is that 
Harry P” 

She had caught sight of a figure 
sitting on the bank by the road side 
opposite to the demesne wall. 

“Yes, there he is; the grass can’t 
be damp, I suppose, this roasting 
weather. I am so afraid of his 
getting another attack upon his 
chest. Well, here she is, you see!” 
Vaughan called out, as they reached 
the place where the young man 
sat. 

Harry rose eagerly, and came to 
the carriage. He was looking thin, 
and his eyes had lost a great deal 
of their bright merry light. “I am 
so delighted to see you!” he said, 
squeezing Miss Russel’s hand lke 
avice. “I have been envying my 
father for having had you to himself 
all the way from the station; but 
never mind, [ can make up for it 
to-morrow.” 

“You have done him good 
already,” Vaughan whispered, as 
Harry got into the back seat of 
the phaeton. “I have not seen 
him look so well for months.” And 
then they drove on, all three talk- 
ing together. 

Miss Russel, during the few days 
which elapsed between Vaughau’s 
invitation and her departure from 
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W——-, had often tried to picture 
to herself what her old Fiend’s 
home would be like. Harry’s vague 
description that it was “a jolly old 
place,” and that his father made 
“no end of a fuss” about its being 
“‘ kept like a baby-house,” had con- 
veyed very little impression to her 
mind. She found the house out- 
‘side a low red brick building, cover- 
ing a large extent of ground, and 
with peaks and gables, chimneys 
and windows in all manner of un- 
expected places. Inside she found 
spacious suites of rooms, all fur- 
nished with the most perfect taste, 
and with every appliance to ensure 
comfort which money could pro- 
cure. She found an establishment 
of well-trained and competent 
servants, with a sufficient number 
in each department to ensure that 
the allotted work of each would 
be properly done. She found 


method, and, if possible, too much 
order and regularity in the manage- 


ment of the household; and, no- 
ticing that, she remembered what 
a favourite hobby this clockwork 
system had been with Vaughan 
long before he had had a house of 
his own, and how his mother’s 
carelessness in that respect used to 
chafe his temper. 

She did not know how his strict- 
ness chafed the domestics now 
under his control, nor bow often a 
servant who did not yield unques- 
tioning obedience would be sent 
away, to be replaced by another, 
and another, until the right man or 
the right woman was in the right 
place. She did not know how those 
old servants, suchas the butler and 
the housekeeper, who had been at 
“The Oaks” in Mrs. Vaughan’s 
lifetime, and while the young ladies 
were unmarried, often mourned in 
the servants’ hall over what they 
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called “ master’s pernickety ways,” 
and wished that Miss Eleanor had 
not gone away, or that her father 
would marry again, 

Miss Russel, being a guest, of 
course saw or heard nothing of these 
domestic grievances; but she no- 
ticed before she had been an hour 
in the house that Harry’s expres- 
sion, “ No end of a fuss,” very 
inadequately described the endless 
weeding, raking, and pruning which 
must go on outside, and the equally 
endless sweeping, dusting, and 
polishing that must take place 
inside, to keep the garden and 
pleasure-grounds, rooms and pas- 
sages in order as perfect as that in 
which she saw them. Neither 
would Miss Russel, although she 
was an evidently favoured guest, 
have ventured to move the position 
of a chair in the drawing-room, or 
have volunteered to make tea for 
the gentlemen unless specially in- 
vited to do so. Once she ventured 
to ask Harry if his father had taken 
so much trouble upon himself 
during his wife’s lifetime, or when 
he had his daughters to mauage for 
him. 

“Not at all,” the young man had 
replied. “Once let him see a lady 
permanently established in the house, 
and he will never interfere; but 
even when my sisters come here now 
they are treated as guests.” 

Perhaps I have gone too mi- 
nutely into these apparently trivial 
details ; but I have done so to illus- 
trate the character of Mr. Vaughan. 
Clever, fascinating, and attractive 
as he was always acknowledged to 
be, it might be said of him, as was 
said of Horace Walpole by Mac- 
auley, “Serious business was a 
trifle to him, and trifles were his 
serious business.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It is a deep mystery the way the heart 
of a man turns to one woman out of all the 
rest he has seen in the world, and makes it 
easier for him to work seven years for her, 
like Jacob did for Rachel, sooner than have 
any other woman for the asking.—Apa™ 
Bepe. 


“T am going to leave you two to 
entertain each other until dinner 
time,” Mr. Vaughan said at break- 
fast, the morning after Miss Russel’s 
arrival. “I had hoped, Eleanor, to 
have been the first to show ‘you 
some of the beauties of this old 
place myself, but I am obliged to 
ride into —— on business. What 
would you like to do? Will you 
drive somewhere, you and Harry? 
It is too hot to attempt walking 
until evening. Shall 1 order the 
phaeton before I go out, or perhaps, 
the waggonette—” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” interrupted 
Harry with all the petulance of a 
petted invalid, “do not make it 
necessary for us to go out to drive 
by ordering anything. If we wish 
to go, we can surely ring a bell. I 
know how it will be if you saya 
word—round the phaeton, or wag- 
gonette, or whatever it is will come 
to the moment, and then out we 
must go.” 

“Very well, my dear boy, do 
exactly as you please,” replied 
Vaughan, who had allowed himself 
to be bullied by that only son of 
his, from the time, as a child, Harry 
had learned the art. “Only I beg 
that you will not tire yourself. 
Eleanor, I depend on you to take 
care of him. Can I do anything 
for either of you in the town? I 
suppose not, ladies despise country 
shops. Well, good-bye. I have 
some letters to write before I start.” 

Away he went, but he presently 
put in his head again to say, laugh- 
ing, “ It is like old times to see a 
lady at the breakfast table,”’ and at 
the simple remark, Eleanor blushed 
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like a girl, and blushed still more 
when i caught Harry’s eyes fixed 
upon her. 

“Shall we drive, or shall we 
potter about, in and out all day?” 
he asked, as they went into the 
drawing-room together, soon after 
Mr. Vaughan had left them. It 
was deliciously cool there, for the 
windows were all open, and the light 
was subdued. “It is awfully hot 
for driving isn’t it?” 

** Yes, I think it is very hot, un- 
less you could find a shady road 
through the woods. I should like 
a drive I confess.” 

“Then we'll go. I like people 
to say at once what they wish to do, 
and I know a delicious road. 1 
think we had better start at once, 
and be back to luncheon, or shall 
we take something to eat with us ? 
I have a jolly little pic-nic basket, 
that will be the very thing.” 

Harry rang the bell, and ordered 
the basket to be given to the house- 
keeper to be filled, and sent another 
order to the stables for a carriage 
in half an hour. 

“ My father would never have al- 
lowed us to get this affair,” he said, 
as he handed Miss Russel into a 
low Croydon phaeton drawn by a 
stout little pony. “ Eleanor, my 
sister, used to drive about in it to 
visit her poor people, and it’s the 
jolliest little thing, just for one or 
two; but my father hates it, and 
always wonders what I do with my 
long legs in it.” 

“TI was wondering too, where 
you stow them.” 


“Oh, they are all right, but I- 


musttake care of the basket. Would 
it tire you very much to hold up 
this umbrella until we get into the 
wood? It’s very large but not very 
heavy. There, that is famous, now 
we're off; this pony is a regular 
little brick! we call him Scuttle. 
What will my father say? Do you 
know I’m glad he had to go to —-— 
to day, I want to have a great talk.” 
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“ You are so like your father!” 
Miss Russel remarked, laughing ; 
“you say things so like him, I 
mean.” 

“Dol? I could not be likea 
better — fellow I was going to say; 
there really is no oue like him, only 
he does worry one sometimes with 
his bothery little ways. I cannot 
be particular to a moment about 
things, and all that, and he is just 
like a clock. But indeed nothing 
could exceed his kinduess to me 
while I was ill; no woman could 
have been more thoughtful. I 
shall never forget it, and [ think 
too, he would do anything I asked 
him.” 

“ He says you do not ask him to 
do enough.” 

“Does he? Dear old dad. Ah! I 
do not want for anything he could 
give me,” and Harry struck poor 
Scuttle rather a smart blow, which 
said plainlyas words, that he wanted 
something which his father could 
not give him. Then, after a long 
pause he added—‘ Miss Russel, 
how is she? When did you see 
her? 

“Not since the day after you 
saw her; a long time, is it not?” 

“T should say it was, rather,” 
put in Harry by way of parenthesis. 

“ But I hear from her sometimes, 
and she says she is quite well.” 

“ And stillliving in that charming 
house at Brompton?” Harry’s 
tone was very scornful, and again 
poor Scuttle felt the whip— 
“still sacrificing herself to her 
father, and sister, or perhaps she is 
married to some one.” 

“She is not married,” replied 
Miss Russel, not a little amused at 
the young man’s vehemence, “ at 
least her last letter to me was 
signed Rachel Scott.” 

“ But perhaps she is going to be 
married; she’s engaged to some 
fellow I’ll bet a guinea, some fiddler 
with long hair, or a young doctor— 
I’m sure he’s a doctor, a brute who 
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drops his h’s and smells of castor 
oil——” 

“TI think you might give Miss 
Scott credit for better taste,” 
interrupted Miss Russel, vexed at 
his tone—* But,” she added, feeling 
at once that it was useless to be 
angry with him—* would you not 
be glad to hear that she was going 
to be well married?” 

‘No, certainly not,” he retorted, 
almost savagely; “I am a regular 
dog in the manger. I cannot get 
her myself, but neither can I bear 
to think of her as another mau’s 
wife. You may laugh at me if you 
like, but since the day she refused 
me, I have been miserable! I don’t 
care for my profession. I don’t 
care for anything, and I wish I could 
go to the d——1 like other men, and 
forget her, but I can’t.” 

“TI wonder is any girl in the 
world worthy of such devotion,” 
said Miss Russel, quietly, “for I 
am strongly inclined to doubt it.” 

“That is always the way with 
you women,” he answered, “ you 
always make little of one another. 
I think Miss Scott is worth more 
love than I could ever give her, and 
I earnestly hope, if she does marry, 
that her husbaud—confounod him— 
will value her as he ought. I wish 
I knew why she could not care for 
me,” he concluded with a sigh. 

Miss Russel, considering that the 
time for approaching that part of 
the subject had not yet come, re- 
marked, “ you do not know I sup- 
pose that her sister has gone to 
France?” 

“No, I did not. I should say 
that was rather a good move for 
every one,” replied Harry vaguely, 
and not caring in the least where 
Rachel's sister went, and instantly 
returning to the former subject, 
“You cannot tell me, I suppose, 
why Miss Scott refused me? I 
sometimes think that perhaps after 
all she was in love with Fairfax.” 

“She was not in love with him,” 

14 
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replied Miss Russel, decidedly. “TI 
thought I explained all that fully 
to you before—you men are so sus- 
picious.” And then she was going to 
tell him of the unfortunate connexion 
which had existed between Fairfax 
andthe Scotelli family, but on second 
thoughts she decided that it was 
better not. 

“Then I cannot understand it,” 
he rejoined, “and I must not talk 
about it any more. I can surely 
find a more agreeable topic of con- 
versation for you than a string of 
selfish lamentations. Are not these 
old woods lovely? Don’t you love 
oaks ? I do not think there is any 
tree to be compared to an oak. 
Ah! what happy days I have spent 
here, and what bushels of acorns 
the girls and I have picked up, and 
what fun we used to have when I 
came home for my holidays from 
Harrow. I wonder shall I ever be 
so happy again! [sometimes think 
that, only for my father, I should 
like to have died when I was so ill 
last spring.” And having uttered 
this exceedingly foolish, not to say 
wicked, speech, Harry had to submit 
toa good scolding from his com- 
panion, for Miss Russel was really 
angry with him for being so hope- 
less, and so miserable. 

When she had done he thanked 
her quite humbly, and said he was 
sure he had made a “ horrible fool ” 
of himself, and that he was very 
sorry for it, and that his father was 
right, there was no one in the world 
like Miss Russel, she need not say 
* nonsense.” His father had said it. 

So from that point the day went 
smoothly, and the little téte-d-téte 
pic-nic was most successful, and 
Harry declared that he felt more 
like himself than he had done for 
weeks, and he laughed and chatted 
merrily during the drive home, and 
his father, who was standing in the 
porch waiting for them, was quite 
struck by the altered expression of 
his face. Perhaps Miss Russel had 
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contrived to mingle a ray of hope 
with her lecture. 


They dined late that day, and 
after dinner Harry, feeling tired 
after his unusual exercise, stretched 
himself upon a sofa, and fell asleep, 
and Mr. Vaughan had chairs brought 
out for himself and his guest on the 
verandah outside the drawing-room 
windows, and their dessert and coffee 
were served to them there, and while 
he smoked a cigar he heard from 
Eleanor the story of his son’s love 
affair. 

“So,” he said, when she had 
finished, “the poor boy is hope- 
lessly in love, and the fair lady is 
obdurate. Iam surprised to hear 
that, if, as you say, she cares for 
no one else, for Harry might be 
any woman's fancy. Well, what is 
to be done next? All this hap- 
pened two years ago, you tell me, 
and he is mad about her still, so it 
is useless to tell him to forget her 
I suppose. What do you advise, 
Eleanor ?” 

“T advise him to try again.” 

** And risk a second refusal? No, 
thank you, the Vaughans never ask 
twice.” 

“Well, this special Vaughan must 
ask twice,” replied Miss Russel 
smiling, as she thought how such 
a speech would have surprised her 
if spoken by Vaughan when she 
had first known him, “ or else he 
must go on crying for the moon all 
his life. Suppose I tell you that 
the girl did care for him, and that 
she refused him because she felt it 
to be her duty to do so.” 

“ If a woman cares for a man she 
has no right to make him miserable 
for duty.” 

“JT knew you would say that, it 
is so exactly one of your speeches, 
and a very dangerous doctrine it 
is too. But suppose I tell you 
that there was more than duty in 
her refusal, that there was the fear 
that the father of the man she 
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loved would object to her on ac- 
count of circumstances connected 
with her family—I have already 
told you of her father and sister— 
as a wife for his only son, and that 
she thought it was far wiser and 
kinder to let Harry believe that she 
did not care for him, rather than, per- 
haps, be the cause of a breach be- 
tween you and him.” 

“ Might she not have trusted to 
my wish to see my son happy ? might 
she not have been sure of my ap- 
proval when I saw how his heart 
was set upon the marriage ?” 

“Oh! you think now that your 
consent was a matter of course, be- 
cause you have seen the effect of 
di-appointment upon Harry; but 
suppose that your consent had 
been asked when he was strong 
and well, as he was two years 
ago, what would have been the re- 
sult P” 

“ Well I dare say you’re right, 
Eleanor, and the music-master and 
that woman, the sister, are a stum- 
blingblock even still. But you say 
that she has gone to France, and let 
us hope in France she will remain, 
and for the old father, he will not 
interfere, I dare say.” 

“Then if Harry can succeed, you 
will consent?” cried Eleanor, her 
eyes beaming. 

“ Yes, willingly. I think that a 
woman who could act as Miss Scott 
has acted, rather than get her lover 
into trouble, must be worth some- 
thing, although, at the same time, 
IT think that such self-sacrifice 
rarely pays in this matter-of-fact 
age. You know her well, do you 
not? I am inelined to take 
your opinion of her before Harry’s ; 
of course she is an angel in his 
eyes.” 

So Miss Russel, taking the hint, 
gladly repeated all the praises she 
had already bestowed upon Rachel, 
aud Mr. Vaughan listened with his 
eyes closed—an old trick of his. 

“TI fancy we may look upon the 
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affair as almost settled,”. he said 
presently. “I wonder if Harry wil, 
leave the army. I hope not, he has 
money his grandfather, Mr. Forbes, 
heft him, so he could keep his wife 
better than many soldiers can; 
besides, there is my allowance. 
But have you thought of a plan for 
bringing these ‘despairing lovers 
together? Can I do anything? 
Shall we send Harry off to London 
by express train, taking a little note 
from me telling her that she may say 
‘yes’ P—There, I am only joking! 
How well I know that frown you 
give when you do not approve. 
Will you then take the matter into 
your own kind and _ skilful 
hands P” 

“With pleasure, and my plan is 
to get Harry to come back with me 
to The Lodge for a little change, and 
to ask Rachel to come there too. 
Then I think they will manage the 
rest themselves.” 

“A very nice arrangement for 
every one—except me. Am I to 
come to The Lodge too? I want to 
make my future daughter-in-law’s 
acquaintance.” 

“You must come to the wedding 
of course, and you can if you 
like—” 

“ Who is talking of weddings ?” 
said Harry, appearing at the 
window behind them, and looking 
flushed, ‘and tumbled after his 
sleep, “Is any one going to be 
married ?”’ 

“Miss Russel was speaking of a 
wedding which is to take place 
very soon, and at which she hopes 
to see both youand me, Harry, and 
you will have to make a speech she 
says.” 

“ It will have to come off very soon 
then, or it will not be honoured 
with my presence,” returned Harry, 
rather ungraciously, “I shall join 
my regiment, 1 hope, in another 
month, my leave will be out then, 
and I cannot ask for a further ex- 
tension.” 
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“And in the meantime,” said 
Vaughan, smiling, “here comes 
Jenkins with tea.” 


** Well, Eleanor, you and Harry 
have had a long talk,” said Vaughan, 
the following day, when Miss Russel 
came out and joined him on the 
terrace upon which the drawing- 
room windows opened. ‘I hope 
you have not settled to run away 
with him from The Oaks yet. [ 
really cannot let you go so soon.” 

“Thank you ; I have not said any- 
thing to Harry as yet about coming 
to The Lodge, but I have dropped a 
delicate little hint that there might 
be other reasons for Rachel’s rejec- 
tion of him than want of affection. 
I wish you had seen his face—poor 
fellow !” 

“ Why, Eleanor you are a wonder- 
ful creature! My good angel 
must have inspired me to write to 
you. But do you know what 
astonishes me more than I can tell 
you, and what I have wondered at 
for ages ? ” 

“ No, what is it ?” 

“T want to know how it is that 
you have never married, Eleanor ? 
Ido not think you were the kind of 
girl every man would have fallen in 
love with, you know—” 

“Am Ito take that as a compli- 
ment?” 

“T mean it as acompliment, I do 
indeed. You were too cold—” 

“ IT know exactly what you mean,” 
interrupted Eleanor. “ You mean 
that I was unlovable.” 

“Indeed I do not,” he replied 
earnestly, “very far from it—you 
unlovable! But you never seemed as 
if you wanted love from others; do 
you not understand? I know what 
I mean, but I cannot express it 
aeey- Still I am sure you 
might have been married. There 
was that artist, Danvers, as good a 
fellow as ever lived, and as clever, 
and as sensible, washe not? Iam 
sure he was in love with you, and I 
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have a shrewd suspicion that he 
proposed to you, why didn’t you 
marry him ?” 

“TI do not think you have any 
right to ask me such a question.” 

“Do you not? I think you 
might tell me about it now.” Then, 
after a pause he went on again, 
more seriously, and with some 
hesitation. “There is one other 
question I must ask—would you 
have—Well, my good man, what 
do you want?” 

A labourer, with an unmistakably 
Irish face, had come round a corner 
suddenly, and stood before thei, 
touching his hat. 

“T was lookin’ for yer honour,” 
he said. 

“Well, my honour is here. I 
beg your pardon, Eleanor, just wait 
for me for a moment, will you?” 
He walked apart with the man, who 
had some grievance to relate, and 
Miss Russel stood watching them. 
She suspected what that interrupted 
question was going to be; but she 
knew Vaughan so well, that she 
felt sure when he joined her again 
he would be full of some other 
subject, and in that way she might 
escape being called upon fora reply. 

And she was right. When Paddy 
touched his hat and went away, 
Vaughan returned to her, saying, 
“T wish I could manage to please 
every one; but I have been trying 
it for years, and I have not suc- 
ceeded yet. There is that fellow” 
—and then he went off into a long 
explanation, which led to other 
explanations, and before he had 
finished the luncheon bell rang, and 
they went in. 

“T never saw any one so un- 
changed,” said Miss Russel to her- 
self, as she went to her room to 
take off her bonnet; “his pecu- 
liarities have only strengthened 
with time.” And she was fully 
conscious that had any one except 
her old friend gone on prosing to 
her about his farm labourers, and 
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about what his steward wanted to 
have done, and what he chose to 
have done, that she would have 
been intensely bored. 

At luncheon Harry mentioned 
having seen some young lady of the 
neighbourhood on horseback for the 
first time the day before. 

“IT should think a cow would look 
ge as well,” was the elder 

aughan’suncomplimentary remark. 
“Eleanor, do you ever ride now? You 
had a good seat, and a light hand, I 
remember. Poor dear old ‘ Pacha,’ 
how well he used to carry you.” 

Miss Russel had become accus- 
tomed to reminiscences by that 
time; at first they had been rather 


trying. “I never ride now,” she 
answered. “TI am too old.” 
“Old! Do you hear her, 


Harry? Why, sitting there”"—“ Yes, 
with my back to the light,” put in 
Eleanor—* you do not look five-and- 
twenty—well, thirty, then. I think 
it is very unkind of you to take 
every opportunity as you do of re- 
minding me of my age. I want to 
forget that I am a grandfather ; 
but indeed I cannot forget it when 
I look back to the old days at 
C——,, before you were thought of, 
sir ’—turning to Harry. “ Eleanor, 
do you remember the discussions, 
we used to have, and how you used 
to argue your point” 

“And how you used to argue 
yours.” 

“Used 1? I thought I always 
gave up. I know we rarely agreed 
upon abstract subjects. I wonder 
what has become of the Crinvads, 
and that pretty little cousin of 
theirs who went to India? I sup- 
pose she is the size of a house by 
this time. She was just the style 
of woman to grow stont and lazy 
in India. By the way, I met Dan- 
vers in London the last time I was 
up—we were speaking of him just 
now, Eleanor, and I forgot to tell 
you. He has turned out such a 
‘swell.’ He married the only 
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daughter of some rich Manchester 
cotton-spinner, who used to buy up 
his pictures at the Academy. She 
had a pot of money, of course, and 
they have a house in Hyde Park 
Gardens. She is not a bad kind of 
woman, and dresses like a plate in 
a fashion book; but somehow I 
fancy poor old Danvers would have 
been happier had he married less 
for money and more for love.” 

Vaughan looked at Miss Russel 
as he said the last words, with so 
much of the old boyish expression 
of mischief in his eyes, that she 
could almost fancy she was again 
sitting with him under the shady 
tree iu her aunt’s lawn. 

A fortnight passed quietly away 
in this genial and kindly inter- 
course, and Mr. Vaughan never 
seemed weary of walking, talking, 
and driving with his guest. e 
took her to see all the “show” 
places in the neighbourhood. He 
made her visit with him all bis 
farms, and a whole village of model 
cottages, which he was building for 
his tenants and Jabourers ; be took 
her to inspect a school, which he 
had established upon a principle of 
his own; then, at his request, she 
examined the children, and when 
she gave her opinion, which was at 
variance with his respecting some of 
the rules and regulations he had 
made, he argued the point with all 
his old pertinacity; but finally, and 
much to her surprise, he adopted 
her suggestions. 

And tben, during their long 
téte-d-téte walks he told her about 
his daughters, and their marriages, 
aud how he liked his sons-in-law, 
and he spoke of his wife’s illness, 
and death, and of his long, lonely 
journey back from Madeira, and 
declared that only now had The 
Oaks begun to seem like home 
to him again, and a hundred times 
he went back to their old life at 
C , and proved how excellent 
was his memory by recurring to 
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little things of no importance 
which had happenedthere. Harry 
used sometimes to declare laugh- 
ingly, that he was quite jealous of 
his father’s monopoly of Miss 
Russel. But upon the whole he 
was very well contented with all the 
world just then, for Eleanor had 
confided to him what she knew to 
be the real cause of Rachel’s re- 
jection of him, and she had urged 
him—but he was very willing to 
be urged—to try his fate once 
more, and he had wanted to rush 
off to London at once to be made 
happy; but he had yielded, after 
some pressing, to Miss Russel’s 
wish that he should wait for a few 
days, and then return with her to 
The Lodge, whither Rachel should 
be invited, without knowing, how- 
ever, who was to be there before 
her. 

Although the elder Vaughan 
begged very hard for “a few days 
more,” Miss Russel was firm in 
her resolve to leave at the end of 
a fortnight, and accordingly she 
and Harry departed together, the 
latter in such brilliant spirits, and 
in such wonderfully improved health, 
that it was no wonder his father 
should whisperto Miss Russel, as he 
held her hand at parting, “I wish 
I could thank you, Eleanor, for 
what you have done for my boy. I 
know now what a weight there 
was on my mind about him. My 
best, and truest of friends, good- 
bye.” 

He was in one of his absent fits 
as he drove back dlone to The Oaks, 
so absent, that he actually passed 
one or two of his most intimate 
friends upon the road without see- 
ing them. Then, as he turned in 
at the Lodge gate, he roused him- 
self, and the words in his mind, as 
he tightened the reins, and touched 
the ponies with the whip to make 
them gallop up the drive, were, 
“TI do not in the least see why I 
shouldn’t.” 
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Papa,” said Rachel, a few days 
later, “ my friend Miss Russel has 
asked me to go and stay with her 
for a short time at W ; you 
have no objection, I hope?” She 
did not say, “ You will miss me,” 
for she was but too painfully con- 
scious of what little account her 
society really was to him. 

Scotelli had no objection! In 
fact, he was delighted beyond mea- 
sure that his daughter should go 
away at that particular time, for 
the mistress of the academy before 
mentioned, Miss Montresor, had 
tightened her toils upon him most 
effectually, and he was pledged to 
marry her before the summer vaca- 
tionended. Could he have broken the 
news of her approaching stepmother 
to Rachel without being obliged to 
witness the shock which it would 
give her he would have been per- 
fectly happy, for the influence of 
the future Madame Scotelli was very 
potent just then. 

She had decided what Rachel’s 
future was to be at once. The 
house at Brompton was to be given 
up, and Miss Scott was to take up 
her abotle at the academy, paying 
to the head of that establishment 
fifty pounds a year out of the 
hundred she received from Miss 
Conway, and in the event of her 
aunt’s allowance ceasing, she was 
to teach singing to beginners in 
that accomplishment. But when 
Scotelli heard of his daughter's 
invitation to W——, he decided 
that he could tell her of his mar- 
riage by letter when the ceremony 
was over, and then she could come 
back to her new home when her 
visit to Miss Russel had ended. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


God had brought the tardy blessing 
Round her at the last. 
Wiu1am G. Wis. 


AnD now I am quite aware that to 
all intents and purposes my simple 
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story is finished, and that you all 
know what is to come as well as I 
do myself. But just asin a play, 
when the last act is drawing to a 
close, all the actors group them- 
selves to make their last speeches, 
and the heroine sinks into her 
lover’s arms, and the once stony- 
hearted. father blesses the happy 
pair, and the villain of the piece 
glowers upon the blissful scene ; 
after which all the company take 
hands, and go gracefully backwards, 
bowing as the curtain falls. So my 
hero and heroine must embrace; 
my father must bless, and my 
villain—but I have no villain, pro- 
perly speaking—before I can ven- 
ture to dismiss my audience, and 
lay down my pen. 


With a light heart, Rachel found 
herself in the train, speeding from 
London to W——. How she had 
been pining, she alone knew, for 
fresh country air, and for flowers, 
and for green grass, instead of dusty, 
noisy streets; and above all, how 
she had been longing for the sight 
of her friend’s kind face. 

“ At last!” she said, as, the jour- 
ney over, she was fondly embraced 
by Miss Russel upon the platform 
at W-——-. “Oh, you do not know 
how I have longed to see you 
again!” 

“Something told me that you 
would not refuse me this time,” re- 
plied Eleanor; “but how pale you 


look, dear. Has it been very hot 
in town ?” 

‘It has been stifling! I could 
neither eat nor sleep. Do you 


know, the night before your letter 
came, I had made up my mind to 
write to know if you would have 
me, even for a week? Was it not 
strange ?- But how well you are 
looking, dear Granny! What have 
you been doing to yourself?” 

“ Nothing particular; nursing an 
invalid friend, whom I have with 
me at The Lodge at present; so you 
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will not have me all to yourself, 
Rachel.” 

“ Oh, is she going to stay long? 
I hope she is not a bad invalid. IL 
want to have you all to myself; but 
never mind, I shall see you every 
day, if there’ were fifty invalids., 
How exactly the same the old town 
looks. There is the old gingerbread 
woman sitting in the very same spot 
under the barrack wail, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if she had the same 
cakes in her basket. You have got 
a Highland regiment now, I see.’’ 

“ Yes, the 9—th, and the young 
ladies have all gone Tartan mad. I 
saw four bonnets in church last 
Sunday, trimmed with the Gordon: 


plaid I suppose you mean to as-; 


tonish us country folk with some 
pretty London fashions. By the 
way, Julia Fairfax is going to be 
married to a German baron or 
count, or Serene Highness, whom 
she met last winter in Rome.” 

* And I read Miss Rokeby’s 
marriage to Mr. Ruthven in the 
Times, about a month ago,” said 
Rachel, “so that two of the W 
belles are disposed of. But here 
we are at the dear old Lodge, and 
it looks as pretty as ever. Oh, what 
flowers! It is so long since I have 
seen a real country flower.” 

** Now, dear,” said Miss Russel, 
as they came in, “ your room is the 
one next to mine. You know it; 
go and take off your hat, and then 
we can have some luncheon. You 
are not to see my invalid, however, 
just yet, so do not be frightened.” 

Miss Russel had. been struck by 
the marked change and improve- 
ment in Rachel’s appearance when 
they had met at the station; but 
when she came down without her 
hat and mantle, she was positively 
startled. 
girl with the perfectly moulded 
figure, whose every movement was 
dignity and grace, be the same 
pretty, engaging, but unformed 
little creature who had captivated 
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Harry Vaughan with her sweet 
childish beauty two years before ? 

She had been fascinating then 
in her innocent simplicity. She was 
doubly fascinating now, for the 
books she had studied during her 
quiet lonely life had added to her 
many attractions the attraction of 
a cultivated mind. Clever, or 
strong-minded ehe would never be, 
but she knew enough to make her 
conversation often brilliant, and 
always interesting, and agreeable. 
But the years which had passed had 
done more than heighten and 
develop her womanly charms and 
cultivate her intellect; they had 
moulded her character, and with- 
out having deprived her alto- 
gether of that simple, confiding 
trust in human nature, that belief 
in honour, faithfulness and truth 
which keeps a woman’s heart young, 
they had given hera glimpse of the 
failures which may attend the fairest 
hopes, and of the deceptions which 
may dispel the brightest illusions. 
She bad learned too, but not ‘perhaps 
in its severest form, a lessone(gainst 
which the human heart hotly rebels, 
the lesson which Goethe has grandly 
called the doctrine of “ Renuncia- 
tion.” 

She had learned that “to suffer 
and be strong” did not mean, as 
some people interpret the saying, 
being strong in nothing except 
making moan over what might have 
been, and what was, but meant in 
the fullest and truest sense, doing 
her duty where God had placed her, 
not “walking upon the shadows of 
hills across a level thrown, and 
pene like a climber,” but taking 

er life as it came, the rough and the 
smooth together. That she was 
not always able to repress her in- 
clination to rebel and to murmur, I 
have before explained, but upon the 
whole she had behaved very well, and 
now she was going tohave herreward. 

“Rachel dear, you have eaten 
positively nothing,” said Miss 
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Russel to her young guest that same 
day at dinner. “I have been 
watching you, and all my little 
delicacies appear quitethrown away. 
It is fortunate for my cook that I 
have an invalid in the house to 
appreciate her dainties—are you 
quite well ? ” 

“Quite well, thank you, but I 
feel a little tired sometimes, as if I 
should like a long rest. Iam sure 
the change will soon make me quite 
like myself again. I often feel so 
at home, feel tired I mean”—she 
bad grown to regard the dingy little 
house at Brompton as “ home ”— 
“to tell you the truth I have not 
enough to do, not enough of stirring 
work. I read sometimes all day 
long, until my head begins to buzz 
like that poor Mrs. Wragg’s in ‘ No 
Name’!” 

“ And what do you call stirring 
work ?” 

“* Giving lessons would be stirring 
enough for me; you need not shake 
your head at me, Granny, I am 
thinking seriously of having pupils 
next winter.” 

“I do not think you will have 
anything of the kind,” replied Miss 
Russel, in her decided way; ‘“ you 
are not fit for such drudgery as 
teaching, dear ;” she added, looking 
admiringly at the beautiful girl 
before her, “‘ and now I must leave 
you for a while. I have my invalid 
to look after, and you may lie down 
and rest, or read, or sing—I had 
the piano tuned for you yesterday ; 
or do avything you like.” 

“ Who is this abominable invalid 
of yours?” cried Rachel, “ who 
upon earth is she, and why has she 
come here just now, to take up my 
Granny’s time?” 

“Your Granny is very fond of 
her poor invalid,” replied Miss 
Russel,!aying her hand affectionately 
upon Rachel’s shoulder, “and so 
will you too, when you come to 
know each other by-and-by.” 

“ Never: I have begun 7 
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“*With a little aversion ;’ very 
well, we shall see. I shall expect 
to hear one of your sweet songs 
presently, and my invalid will——” 

“‘T will not listen,” cried Rachel, 
per stopping her ears. Miss 

ussel laughed and vanished. 

Rachel went into the drawing- 
room alone, and wandered about 
looking at~ favourite books, and 
A ate and noting what changes 

ad been made in the pretty room 
since she had seen it last. 

It was full of associations for 
her. There was the carved ebony 
paperknife with which Harry used 
to play while he read aloud for 
her and Miss Russel—all the most 
beautiful passages in Byron and 
Tennyson were connected in her 
mind with that little toy! There 
was the album in which he had 
sketched the caricatures which had 
amused them so much. She opened 
the book, and went over the draw- 
ings, one by one. Beside it there 
was a photographic album, in which 
she knew she should find a likeness 
of the artist, and unable to resist 
the temptation she opened it, and 
presently came upon Harry leaning 
upon a broken column, and frown- 
ing savagely. “I wonder Granny 
keeps such a thing in her album,” 
was the young lady’s indignant 
comment as sbe clasped the book 
again. 

The next thing she came upon 
was a little ornamental egg-shaped 
shell, mounted in ormolu, opening 
with a spring, and holding tiny 

erfume bottles; of this Harry 
ad always expressed a_ great 
horror, and Miss Russel used to 
declare he was always trying to 
break it. And there was the little 
French clock upon the chimney 
piece, the face of which he used 
to cover at night, that Miss Russel 
might not notice how late it was 
growing, and turn him out. There 
was not a book, or an ornament in 
the room, which had not some cor- 
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nection, intimate, or remote with 
Vaughan, and poor Rachel began 
to fear that she had scarcely done 
wisely to put herself in the way of 
being reminded of him daily and 
hourly, as she muet be at The 
Lodge. 

At length she lay down upon a 
sofa by one of the open windows, 
and looking out on the pretty 
garden, she inhaled with pleasure 
the perfume of the flowers, and 
sighed a deep sigh of contentment. 
It was so delicious to be away 
from dusty, stifling London! The 
house was very quiet, and she pre- 
sently fell fast asleep, and when she 
awoke she was surprised to find 
that the sun had some time set, and 
that the 109m was in semi-darkness- 

She got up and went to the 
piano. It was the hour she best 
loved music, although its influence 
was scarcely so soothing as it 
might have been in broad daylight. 
She played some chords, and ran 
her fingers dreamily over the keys, 
as if undecided what to sing, then 
abruptly she began that touching 
ballad of Miss Edwards, “ Many @ 
time and oft,” which Madame 
Dolby’s singing has made so justly 
popular. 

As she began the second verse 
she heard the door behind her, 
which led into the hall, open and 
close, but she went on singing ; she 
was even conscious that a step came 
softly up the room, and when her 
voice had died away, after singing, 
with a pathos that was more than 
touching, the last words of the 
refrain, ‘Oh many a time! many 
atime and oft!” she turned, ex- 

ecting to see Miss Russel, but 
instead, she saw a figure which was 
only too familiar, and too dear—in 
the dim light she caught the be- 
seeching, adoring glance of two 
honest blue eyes, she heard the 
sweet, well-remembered voice 
whisper the one word “ Rachel!” 

She never knew how it all came 
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about, but it seemed as if no 
questions were asked or answered 
before she found herself clasped in 
Harry’s strong arms while he 
murmured, “at last you have come 
to me, my own darling, my wife!” 

There was no more singing after 
that, and the long twilight, which 
in July takes the place of dark- 
ness, had set in before those two 
happy creatures remembered that 
there was any one in the world ex- 
cept themselves. 

“ And how could you say that 
you did not love me that day?” 
Harry had asked, reproachfully : 
“don’t you know, darling that it is 
not right to tell stories ?” 

“I did not say it,” she had 
retorted triumphantly; “ you did 
not give me time, you interrupted 
mé before I could finish my 
sentence, and then you went off 
like a flash of lightning; the clap 
you gave the hall-door shook the 
whole street, I think, and it was 
very rude of you to interrupt me, 
sir,” she added, looking up at him 
with her beautiful eyes radiant 
with a happy light; “ besides, how 
could you tell what I was going to 
say? perhaps I wasn’t going to say 
No, after all.” 

And then oaths and expletives— 
t.e., endearments and caresses— 
from Harry, and so on Da capo, 
ad infinitum until the door—the 
lovers had forgotten the existence, 
of doors—opened, and Miss Russel 
came in, carrying a lamp. 

“Where are you, Rachel? Oh, 
what do I see? Miss Scott in the 
embrace of a stalwart soldier!” 
as the girl rose, blushing and 
laughing. 

“ Now, child, who was right? 
Did I not tell you that you would 
be very fond of my invalid? Not 
that there is much of the sick list 
about you now, Harry.” 

“Was it really Harry ? 
said ‘ she.’” 

“ You said ‘she.’ I took great 
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care to be strictly impersonal in my 
pronouns. But now, if you have 
said enough to one another for the 
present, we will have some tea. 
{ know Harry ate no dinner; he 
was far too much excited to think 
about such a commonplace thing as 
dinner. I wish you had seen me 
trying to keep him quiet, Rachel, 
until you began to sing; and 
yet, until you began, he would 
not go near you. I suppose he 
thought he had a better chance of 
a favourable reply when you were 
under the influence of your own 
sweet voice. But do come away ; 
I must write a letter for the post to- 
night, and it is getting very late.” 

The letter Miss Russel wrote 
that night bore the address, ‘“ Henry 
Vaughan, Esq., The Oaks, —shire.” 
The reply came to it by return, in 
the shape of Vaughan himself. 

“You did not ask me, I know, 
Eleanor,” he said; “but I could 
not help coming to make the ac- 
quaintance of our Rachel, and she 
quite comes up to all I could wish 
my son’s wife to be,” was his verdict 
in discussing the bride-elect with 
Eleanor. “The golden thread of 
refinement of mind runs through 
every word and action. She is 
worthy of the Vaughans.” 

So they were all wonderfully 
happy; the young people espe- 
cially had no crumples in their rose- 
leaves—indeed, they were already 
ridiculously happy. Harry was 
never contented except by Rachel’s 
side ; but then, as she was in that 
position as often as it was possible 
for her to be, he was, as a matter 
of course, almost always contented. 
And how radiantly lovely she looked, 
glowing in the sunshine of her 
happy love! Now that Harry was 
actually her very own, she was not 
afraid to let him see how entirely 
she had given him her heart. And 
was he not worthy of it in her eyes? 
Others might think him only an 
agreeable, and rather a good-looking 
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young man; but ‘to her he was a 
hero—her “ man of men !” absolute 
and undoubted perfection. 

The marriage was arranged to 
take place immediately. Harry, in 
spite of his former declarations on 
the subject, applied for an additional 
month’s leave, and he affirmed that 
if he were not married before it 
expired, it might be years before 
the ceremony could take place. Of 
course that was not the truth; but 
he said it, notwithstanding. 

Rachel demurred a little on ac- 
count of her father, she said, which 
was plainly absurd of her to do, for 
two reasons—firstly, because Harry 
was scarcely more anxious to be 
her husband than she was to be his 
wife; and, secondly, because her 
father was of no importance in the 
matter whatever. Her marriage was 
more likely to be a relief to him 
than otherwise. 

But all her scruples were set at 
rest by the arrival of a letter from 
the music master, announcing his 
own blissful union with Miss Mon- 
tresor. The letter was written 
from Paris, whither the “ happy 
pair” had gone to spend the honey- 
moon, and it was the most doleful 
epistle which had ever, I suppose, 
been penned by a happy bride- 
groom. It ended by hoping that 
his dear child would forgive him 
for having kept the change in his 
life a secret, and that she would 
by-and-by find a happy home with 
him and her new mamma at Isling- 
ton. 

So a reply was at once despatched, 
announcing that Rachel would never 
find a home with him again, and the 
day for her marriage was fixed, and 
every one was satisfied. Miss Con- 
way was reconciled to her niece, 
gave her a handsome ¢rousseau, and 
insisted that the wedding should 
take place from her house. Rachel 
would much have preferred being 
married from The Lodge, but she 
could not say no to her aunt, and 
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after all it did not much signify. 
Miss Russel was rather pleased with 
the arrangement than otherwise, 
for she was to receive the whole 
Vaughan family as her guests for 
the occasiun—the bridegroom, his 
father, his three married sisters and 
their husbands. 

These latter all came the day 
before the wedding, and the three 
ladies were charmed with their 
new sister, and with their hostess, 
of whom they declared they had 
often heard “ Papa and Harry” 
speak, They were handsome, 
stylish-looking women. Eleanor, 
Mrs. Fortescue, was the least hand- 
some of the three; she had her 
father’s plain features, and his 
varied expression ; in manner, too, 
she was like him, and somehow 
Miss Russel “ got on,” as the say- 
ing is, best with her. The eldest 
daughter, Caroline—Mrs. Clifton— 
was very like her mother; even 
Eleanor could detect the like- 
ness, although she had never seen: 
Mrs. Vaughan but twice. It was 
very pleasing both to Harry and to 
Miss Russel to see how well Rachel 
made her way amongst them, with 
her quiet, thorough-bred manner 
and admirable tact. 

The wedding-day was all that a 
wedding-day should be, warm and 
bright. But there is no more to 
be told about it than about any 
other wedding that has ever taken 
place. The party made quite a 
pretty picture in the dim old Ca- 
thedral; but the effect of the scene 
was quite lost upon the actors 
therein. Major Howard came over 
from Ireland to be Harry’s best 
man, and his speech at the break- 
fast, returning thanks for the 
bridesmaids, was the best speech 
of the day, for Harry literally did 
not know what he was doing, and 
talked great nonsense; and Mr. 
Vaughan, his father, broke down ut- 
terly, in trying to propose the health 
of the mistress of The Lodge. 
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Then the good-byes were said, 
and the last of the many kisses ex- 
changed during that ceremony, 
were those bestowed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Vaughan upon the 
“best "—kiss; “ kindest ”’—kiss ; 
and “ dearest ’—kiss—kiss—kiss 
—‘ of friends ’—Miss Russel, of 
course ! 

The day succeeding the marriage 
Mr. Vaughan’s elder daughters and 
their husbands went away, leaving 
Mrs. Fortescue, with her father and 
Mr. Fortescue still at The Lodge. 
They were to return to The Oaks 
in a day or two, to receive the bride 
and bridegroom, who were to pay a 
short visit to Harry’s home before 
they started for Ireland. 

It was evening. The small party 
at The Lodge had dined pleasantly 
together. Mr. Fortescue was a 
most agreeable and well-read man, 
and he and Mr. Vaughan had kept 
up an animated conversation, which 
prevented Miss Russel’s unusual 
silence from being noticed. Mrs. 
Fortescue was by nature rather 
silent and reserved. 

She and her hostess were sitting 
together in the drawing-room after 
dinner, waiting for the gentlemen 
to join them, when Mrs. Fortescue 
mentioned having seen some book 
through the glass doors of the book- 
case in the library, which she had 
been wishing to look over, and Miss 
Russel left the room toget it for her. 

She was standing on the library 
steps, searching for the volume, 
when she heard the dining-room 
door open and close, and the voices 
of the gentlemen as they crossed 
the hall. She thought that both 
of them had passed on by the open 
door of the library, but she was 
mistaken ; on turning to come down 

- the steps, she was surprised to see 
Vaughan standing watching her. 

“ How did you know I was here?” 
she arked. 

“T did not know you were here,” 
he replied ; “but, as I passed the 
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door, I thought some giantess had 
taken possession of your library, 
when I saw the shadow. Look 
there !” 

The room was lighted by two 
small moderator lamps, placed 
upon the chimney-piece, and thus 
a distorted shadow of Miss Russel 
standing on the step-ladder was 
thrown upon the opposite wall. 
She did not say anything, but came 
down quickly, and stood by the 
empty fireplace with the book in 
her hand. 

Vaughan came over and stood 
beside her. They were both silent, 
and the stillness of the room be- 
came almost oppressive. After a 
while it was broken by Vaughan: 
“These last few weeks have been 
very happy weeks to me,” he said, 
“and I am sure they have been so 
to you too, Eleanor, for you always 
found pleasure in making others 
happy.” 

‘“* Yes,” she answered, “if Racheb 
and Harry were my own children, 
I could not love them more.” 

Silence again for a time; again 
broken by Vaughan. “ Eleanor,” 
he said, “since we have met we 
have often talked of the dear old 
days we used to spend together; 
but never have I been so forcibly 
reminded of them as to-night, when 
I saw your shadow on the wall, just 
now.” 

She evidently knew what was 
coming, for she turned deadly pale, 
and shivered almost audibly. “ Do 
you remember the evening?” he 
went on. 

“Oh, do not—pray do not !” she 
interrupted imploringly, covering 
her face. “ I cannot bear it.” 

He very gently, almost tenderly, 
took both her hands into his own, 
and held them, while he continued : 
“T am not going to say anything to 
pain you, dear Eleanor. Can you 
not trust me ?” 

She drew a deep sigh, by way of 
answer, and he continued: “I am 
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sure you never knew, never even 
suspected, what brought me to your 
aunt’s house that evening of which 
it grieves you to speak. I went, 
Fieanor, to ask you to be my wife. 
You know.what I saw, and the 
mistake into which it led me—a 
mistake which changed both our 
lives; that is, if you would have 
given me, what you refused to 
others—your love.” 

“‘ And you cared for me, then?” 
she said, slowly, as though that 
fact obliterated all others at the 
moment. 

“Yes, I cared for you—not, per- 
haps, with the same strong, over- 
whelming passion I soon felt for 
Caroline Forbes, but with a love 
strong enough to have made me 
happy to call you mine—a love 
founded upon thorough knowledge 
of your character. And now, 


Eleanor, having made my confes- 
sion, tell me in your turn, was your 


feeling for me then more than 
friendship ?” 

“ As you remember so much of 
the past, Henry,” she replied, using 
his Christian name for the first 
time, “ perhaps you remember some 
of our many discussions upon love 
and friendship ? You used to think 
that I did not make enough of dif- 
ference between them. Now is 
your question answered ? ” 

“ Not quite,” hereplied, smilingly; 
“T must ask it in another form— 
would you have married me, 
Eleanor ?” 

“Yes,” she answered frankly, 
‘“‘ why should I hesitate to let you 
know it now? I never liked any- 
one, I never could have liked any- 
one so much as [ liked you—but 
do not mistake me. I was truly, 
and sincerely glad when I saw you 
happy with another.” 

“T believe it,” he returned 
earnestly, ‘“‘that was precisely the 
fault in your character, you are not 
exacting for yourself; personal 
appropriation of the object of your 
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love never entered your head. 
Eleanor!” and his tone suddenly 
changed to one of deep feeling, 
and his clasp tightened upon her 
hands. “ Yousaid a little while ago 
to my daughter that you thought 
my home was perfect. It has one 
want, and my life has one void 
which you alone can fill; you con- 
fess that you cared for me in the 
old days, we are both alone in the 
world now; why should we not 
spend the rest of our lives to- 
gether?” 

He felt a tremor run through 
the hands he held, and he saw the 
warm blood flush brightly into her 
face, softening the lines that time 
had made. She was no longer 
young, but those words spoken so 
earnestly,and with such undoubted 
sincerity by her old friend, stirred 
her heart with emotions which she 
thought were dead for ever. She 
had lived, and she could live with- 
out the excitement of passion, but 
the one love of which she was 
capable, an abiding, unselfish, 
faithful affection had been given 
to Vaughan long years before, and 
so much as even a passing fancy 
she had never felt for another. 

So now, although the freshness, 
and the beauty of her youth were 
gone; although she knew him as 
perhaps she never could have known 
him when the illusions of youth 
were blinding her, she felt that to 
be something near and dear to 
him, to know that she had the 
power to fill the blanks left in his 
life, and in his home, by the 
inevitable changes which time 
brings round, made her happier 
than she had ever been. 

Meanwhile he was waiting for 
her answer as impatiently as a 
young lover might have done. 
**Eleanor,” he exclaimed at last, 
“‘why do you not speak to me? 
Are you fancying what the world 
will say of sober middle age break- 
ing out into romance? Let it 











laugh if it will. Ah! if you knew 
how I miss you, and how I long for 
you at home; if you knew how 
unhappy it makes me to be 
alone !”’- 

** And if you knew how happy it 
makes me to be with you,” she in- 
terrupted freeing her hands from 



































EnautsH lawyers living at the ac- 
cession of James the First may well 
be excused for setting a high value 
on the power of the Crown. They 
had seen private war abolished, and 
the nobles reduced to their right 
position, trade developed, Spain 
humbled, Scotland rendered harm- 
less, the supremacy of the State 
over the Church surely established, 
and England made glorious by sea 
and land. And it was the royal 
power in the vigorous hands of the 
Tudors that had done most of this. 
Authority had indeed been often 
abused; but peace and order had 
at any rate been maintained, and 
the mass of the people were satis- 
fied. Towards the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the increase of monopolies 
had become a grievous burden, but 
the great Queen had yielded, timely 
and gracefully, as she knew so well 
how to do, and with that honest re- 
gard for her people’s welfare which 
goes far to cover her many faults. 
It is well that there was not a suc- 
cession of sovereigns at once s0 
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his, but only to clasp them lovingly 
round his arm. 


Then he stooped, and their lips 


for the first time in a lover's kiss. 

And as in her youth her happi- 
ness had been marred, so now in 
middle life it was made, by a Shadow 
on the Wall. 


fond of power, so able, and so dis- 
creet, or our fathers might have 
been content to abide by the flesh- 
pots and to lose their liberties al- 
most without knowing it. 

The king's council, disguised 
under the name of the Star Chamber, 
had been one of the strongest 
weapons in the hands of the Tudor 
sovereigns. The union of the ex- 
ecutive and judicial authority in the 
same body was extremly dangerous, 
yet at first it was very useful in re- 
pressing the insolence of those 
powerful subjects with which the 
ordinary tribunals had shown them- 
selves too weak to deal. Preroga- 
tive, with its searching interrogatories 
and summary process, went straight 
to the point, while law and its twelve 
honest men sometimes lagged 
falteringly behind. The usurpation 
was for a time acquiesced in. But 
even under Elizabeth the jurisdic- 
tion had been much abused; and 
the evil part which it played after 
Bacon had prostituted his im- 
measurable powers to build up the 
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imbecile tyranny of the Stuarts, has 
made the name of Star Chamber in- 
It was found impossible 
to revive it at the Restoration. 

Statesmen, having deliberately 
undertaken to make Ireland as 
exact a copy of England as possible, 
were not likely to neglect so useful 
an instrument, and accordingly we 
find both Queen Elizabeth and the 
Lord Lieutenant, Sussex, recom- 
mending the establishment of such 
a court as early as 1562, and it was in 
actual operation five years later. It 
continued to sit for the purpose for 
which it was originally instituted, the 
punishment of “ riots and perjuries,” 
sometimes nodoubt acting arbitrarily 
enough. Jurors, for instance, were 
fined, imprisoned and pilloried for 
giving verdicts contrary to the 
evidence. This continued to be 
the established practice, and Straf- 
ford made it the means of enormous 
extortion. In the last years of the 
Queen, one Sedgrave, a baron of 
the Exchequer, was brought before 
the Castle Chamber, and deprived 
of his office, with fine and imprison- 
ment, for corrupt conduct on the 
trial of a cause affecting the title to 
the manor of Dunshaughlin, which 
he hoped to get possession of him- 
self. Immediately after the acces- 
sion of James, the Court was 
turned to a new use. Messrs. 
Russell and Prendergast’s Calendar 
of State Papers relating to this 
reign enable us, with some help 
from other sources, to gain a clear 
view of this curious episode, in 
which the Irish Star Chamber went 
beyond its great original. 

The only means of enforcing 
religious uniformity at this time 
available in Ireland was the Act 2 
Eliz. Officials indeed could be 
bound to take the oath, acknowledg- 
ing the Royal supremacy, but for 
recusants in general the only pun- 
ishment was a fine of one shilling 
for each Sunday that they absented 
themselves from Church. Small as 
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the sum was, the cost of recovering 
it was considerable, and Sir John 
Davys was of opinion that the poor 
country would be unable to bear the 
burden if it were generally imposed. 
Yet even making allowance for costs, 
and also for the change in the value 
of money, such a punishment could 
hardly weigh very heavily on the 
upper classes. Under the Queen 
there had been scarcely any attempt 
to interfere with the private exercise 
of the Roman religion in Ireland, 
and when the new reign began, the 
people professed to believe that they 
would enjoy a fuller toleration. In 
all the southern towns, Jesuits and 
priests abounded, and at their 
instigation a vigorous and general 
attempt was made to set up the 
Mass publicly. This was put 
down by Mountjoy with the strength 
of his hand rather than of his argu- 
ments, for he tried both, and the 
Protestant character of the new 
dynasty was thus established. It 
remained to be seen whether the 
conscience of private persons would 
be further interfered with. The 
matter was not long left in doubt. 
Sir Henry Brouncker, an arbitrary 
aud bigoted and apparently not 
very honest man, succeeded the wise 
and politic Carew in the govern- 
mentof Munster. He lost no time 
in showing his zeal, and as early as 
Aug. 14,1604, issued a proclamation 
commanding all priests to leave the 
province before the last day of Sep- 
tember, and not to re-enter it forseven 
years. Any person harbouring 
them after the appointed date, 
was to forfeit £10 for each offence, 
half to the Crown and half to the 
informer. Any person who brought 
the body of one to the Lord 
President was to be rewarded. By 
the wording of this document, it 
would seem that a man might 
murder a priest, and then claim 
the reward, but even Brouncker 
can hardly have intended this; £40 
was the price of a Jesuit; £6 3s, 4d. 
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of a seminary, and £5 of an 
ordinary mass priest. This pro- 
clamation was undoubtedly illegal, 
for the English statute, 27 Eliz., 
had never been adopted by an Irish 
parliament. Some servile lawyers 
suggested that Poyning’s Act could 
beso.construed as to make laws sub- 
sequently passed in England, bind- 
ing on ireland but this po-ition 
could not be seriously maintained. 

The Lord President continued 
to govern Munster in this fashion 
for nearly three years, when the 
English Council were obliged to 
tell him that he was acting impru- 
dently and without warrant of law, 
and to bid him stay his hand. Even 
while writing this, my lords were 
careful to guard against the suppo- 
sition that they were favourable to 
toleration, and to point out that ex- 
pediency was their sole guide in 
the matter. The effect of Broun- 
cker's vigour, which was little 
abated by these rebukes, created a 
great many sham proselytes who 
bowed themselves for a while in the 
house of Rimmon. Poor Sir Richard 
Moryson, who administered the 
province after Brouncker’s death, 
complained bitterly that these pliant 
subjects had reverted to the old ways. 

On the 4th of July, 1605, a bluck 
day in the Irish calendar, King 
James put forth his famous pro- 
clamation against liberty of con- 
science. All priests of papal or- 
dination were ordered to leave the 
kingdom by the 10th of December, 
and not to return. After that date 
all officials were to arrest them and 
their harbourers. There was no 
means of escape left but by con- 
forming and going to church. The 
proclamation was not allowed to 
remain a dead letter, and legal in- 
genuity devised a novel means of 
giving it due effect. Sir John 
Davys was now the junior law- 
officer in Ireland. Once he had 
opposed Monopolies from his seat 
in Parliament, but— 
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“As bees on flowers alighting cease 
their hum 

“So Whigs in office suddenly grow 
dumb ;” 


and there was a great gulf fixed be- 
tween plain Mr. Davys, the popular 
M.P., and Sir John Davys his 
majesty’s Solicitor-General. » Arbi- 
trary power generally finds a con- 
verted opponent the most efficient 
of instruments. A form of man- 
date under the Privy Seal was drawn 
up and put to various recusants, in 
which the king is made to charge 
his subjects “ on the faith and allegi- 
ance by which you are bound to us, 
and by authority of our prerogative 
royal (all excuses and delays set 
apart) upon the next Sunday, after 
sight hereof, &c.,” and on all other 
Sundays and holidays to attend the 
parish church and remain during 
the whole service. The alternative 
was to attend the mayor to the 
cathedral, and to stay through the 
service in sight of the Lord De- 
puty and Council. The recipients 
of these mandates are finally ex- 
horted to obey them “ upon pain of 
our high displeasure and indigna- 
tion, and of such further punish- 
ments as are to be inflicted upon 
contemners of our laws, statutes, 
proclamations, and royal preroga- 
tive.” 

Among the citizens of Dublin 
who received this royal gift were 
five aldermen, two merchants, and 
a gentleman named Bassett. The 
provincial presidents were ordered 
to proceed in the same manner, 
and Brouncker made free use of 
the power in Munster. One of the 
Dublin aldermen, by a singular 
coincidence, bore the name of John 
Elliott, another was John Skelton, 
or Shelton, who had been mayor, 
and had been superseded for refus- 
ing the oath ex-officio. All de- 
clined to obey, alleging that they 
had been brought up in the Romish 
religion and that it was against their 
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conscience to go to church, or to 
hear service and sermons. The 
aldermen were fined £100 each, 
and the merchants £50, half to the 
use of the Protestant church and 
half to the king, and were im- 
prisoned during pleasure. Mr. 
Philip Bassett, “ being English 
and a principal persuader of others 
to recusancy,” was fined £50, and 
ordered besides “ within thirty days 
to withdraw himself or be sent into 
England, to be governed under the 
laws under which he was born, and 
never to return again into this king- 
dom.” Sir Charles Calthorpe, the 
Attorney-General, was satisfied with 
what had been done, or perhaps 
he did not really like the business. 
There is no more lamentable sight 
than a weak attorney - general, 
coupled with a strong solicitor, and 
the difference was very apparent on 
this occasion. Calthorpe contented 
himself with a perfunctory discharge 
of his duties, but Sir John Davys 
was so much in love with the pro- 
clamation and mandates that he 
made a long speech, attempting to 
justify what had been done by an 
array of precedents which were 
nothing to the purpose, though 
they served to display his learning. 
Neither Sir John nor any one else 
could show that the kings of Eng- 
land, though they might resist 
papal encroachments, had ever 
been grand inquisitors. 

While presiding in the Star Cham- 
ber on this occasion, Sir Arthur 
Chichester received a letter from 
Salisbury announcing the discovery 
of the Gunpowder plot. The inci- 
dent was most opportune, and the 
Lord Deputy immediately ordered 
the news to be published in every 
direction. This conspiracy was very 
unfortunate for the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, and in some degree palliates 
the severity of the Government. It 
is indeed tolerably certain that no 
Irishman was concerned ; but Gar- 
net, the provincial of the English 
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Jesuits, was implicated, and Ireland 
was full of members of that order. 
It was perhaps suspiciously remem- 
bered that there had been a stir 
among the priests in Connaught 
just before St. Bartholomew, and 
that the massacre had found many 
sympathisers there. There was, 
therefore, good cause for suspicion. 
The proclamation had, however, 
been issued, and the mandates pro- 
mulgated before the detection of 
Catesby and his associates. Within 
a week five more recusants were 
fined and imprisoned in the same 
way. 

Meanwhile the gentry of the 
Pale, the old English, who, in the 
darkest days of Scotch invasions 
and Irish encroachments, had re- 
mained faithful to the Crown, had 
taken fright at the attack on their 
religion. They had borne great 
and unequal taxation to support a 
Government, which could plunder 
but could not protect them. They 
had known the horrors of unpaid 
troops at free quarters, whose ser- 
vices by no means made up for 
their extortions. But this new 
oppression was more than they 
could bear, and they resolved to 
petition the Lord Deputy for some 
relief. A paper was accordingly 
drawn up by Richard Netterville, 
with the advice and help of Lords 
Gormanston and Louth, of an old 
lawyer named Burnell, and above 
all of Sir Patrick Barnewell. When 
the petition had received the last 
corrections the signatures of five 
peers and two hundred and six gen- 
tlemen were appended, and it was 
presented to Chichester, not by its 
principal contrivers, but by four of 
the subscribers, a Dillon, a Sars- 
field, a Finglas, and a Nugent. 
The document, having been drafted 
some time before, contained no 
allusion to the Gunpowder plot, but 
disclaimed the notion that the 
priests had attempted to tamper 
with the petitioners’ civil allegiance, 
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or that the latter would have listened 
to such insinuations. In respectful 
language the King was asked to 
make further inquiry before inter- 
fering with the private conscience 
of faithful subjects, and this prayer 
was followed by an earnest and 
solemn declaration of unswerving 
loyalty. 

To our ideas nothing seems more 
proper than such a petition, but 
this was not the opinion of Chi- 
chester and Davys. Those who 
presented the paper were sharply 
reproved, and were then dismissed 
until the ringleaders should have 
been examined; some of them 
were afterwards imprisoned. Lord 
Gormanston and Sir P. Barnewell, 
with Netterville, Burnell, and Flats- 
bury, came before the Council and 
defended themselves boldly. They 
were then committed to prison 
until the next meeting of the Star 
Chamber. Lords Gormanston and 
Tiimleston who signed the peti- 
tion, and Lords Killeen and Louth 
who appear not to have done so, 
in the meantime wrote a joint letter 
to Salisbury desiring his inter- 
ference. They declared their loy- 
alty, protested against a consci- 
entious refusal to go to church 
being treated as an outrageous 
contempt or heinous riot, com- 
plained bitterly of domiciliary visits 
must harshly conducted, and of an 
innovation in the practice of the 
Star Chamber, which had never 
before been used as a spiritual con- 
sistory. Lord Gormanston, who 
was young and of high courage, 
pressed the Irish Government for 
an answer to the petition; but this 
was held a further contempt. Sir 
Patrick Barnewell, who from hence- 
forth took the lead, wrote to Salis- 
bury from his prison in the Castle, 
protesting against the new-fangled 
practices of the Star Chamber, pro- 
phesying most truly that they would 
lead to a rebellion at some distant 
date. He ascribed the mischief 
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largely to the machinations of Sir 
James Ley, the Chief Justice, “a 
man generally behated,” who had 
denied copies of their indictments 
to accused persons. Chichesterand 
his advisers of course held their 
e@gis over the Lord Chief Justice, 
whom they found useful, but I do 
not find that they clear him of this 
serious charge. There is an affi- 
davit couched in very solemn lan- 
guage from nine citizens of Dublin, 
who declare that they had themselves 
been refused copies of their indict- 
ments by Ley, and expressing some 
apprehension lest “ terror and fear 
of the threats and rigour used at 
these times ” should prevent those 
present from corroborating their 
testimony. Two of these witnesses 
did, nevertheless, sign the affidavit. 

The English Council on learning 
these events advised Chichester 
to proceed with more moderation. 
To grant any toleration would in- 
deed be most offensive, dangerous, 
and repugnant to good conscience. 
But considering how deeply rooted 
Romanist superstitions were in Ire- 
land it would be wise to temporise. 
Priests and friars were to be got 
rid of if possible, but the search for 
them was not to be too curious. 
An example might be made now 
and then, but argument was on the 
whole preferable to brute force. 
The lords and gentlemen in prison 
might be released, but Sir P. Barne- 
well was to be sent to London. 
This important paper is signed by 
no less than seventeen Privy Coun- 
cillors, including Ellesmere, Salis- 
bury, and Popham. It was not the 
first nor last time that the larger 
wisdom of imperial statesmen has 
modified the action of an Irish 
Government. But these grandees, 
who sat at home at ease, were but 
lookers on ; they might see more of 
the game, but had not to bear the 
burden and heat of it. The IJrish 
Star Chamber went on fining and 
imprisoning recusants, aldermen of 
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Dublin being the chief victims. 
But these attentions were not con- 
fined to office holders. Any man 
in a good social position was in 
danger, the object being to strike 
down the tall poppies. It was 
thought that if the leaders of the 
people could be brought low, the 
fine of a shilling a Sunday might 
be sufficient argument for the rank 
and file. But new difficulties arose 
daily. It was found that those who 
incurred the frown of power very 
generally made conveyance of their 
goods to children, servants, or 
friends, not reserving even their 
clothes and antedating the deeds 
so as to give them an appearance 
of authenticity. There were thus 
no goods upon which the sheriff 
cou!d make his levies in satisfaction 
of the Star Chamber decrees. The 


jury empanelled to value property 
for the purpose of these decrees 
found that the deeds were good. 


Whereupon the Star Chamber took 
another bold step, and of its own 
authority declared the conveyances 
void against the king. Sir John 
Davys considered this “the best 
precedent and example that had 
been made in that kingdom for 
many years.” 

These assignments of property in 
fraudem domini regis were not the 
only devices of the persecuted re- 
cusants. Richard Netterville, who, 
on account of his age, had been con- 
fined in his own house, had mass 
said there by a priest hidden be- 
hind a curtain, so that he might 
be able to swear he had not seen 
the proscribed cleric. Netterville 
was then sent to the Castle, and 
Thomas Luttrell, of Luttrellstown, 
a name of sinister note in the later 
history of Ireland, was also com- 
mitted. Chichester admits that 
after all his trouble he had not 
driven one priest out of the coun- 
try ; it was in vain to search, “ every 
town, hamlet, and house, being to 
them a sanctuary.” 
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Sir Patrick Barnewell meanwhile 
declined to make any submission. 
Being brought before the Council, 
Chichester told him there was good 
reason to suspect that some men in 
Ireland were privy to the Gunpow- 
der plot, and that the great con- 
course of recusant gentlemen to 
Dublin was caused by a scheme to 
seize the Government in case the 
plot succeeded. ‘The fact is, as we 
know from Davys, that people were 
at this time beginning to resort to 
Dublin for social purposes, to talk 
and to hear the news; a change 
caused by the peaceful state of the 
country. Barnewell answered that 
the ‘‘Deputy’s speech was wire- 
drawing and without probability or 
likelihood.” 

Archbishop Jones, now Lord 
Chancellor, next took him in hand, 
pressing him as to his theological 
opinions, and incautiously calling 
Anglicanism “ the king's religion.” 

“That,” said Sir Patrick, “is a 
profane speech,” and it must be 
owned that he hit the Archbishop 
hard. 

Chief Justice Ley then attacked 
him with threats of the king's dis- 
pleasure. Barnewell hated Ley, and 
promptly told him to “leave his 
carping,” bringing down his hand 
emphatically at the same time on 
the cushion which lay before the 
Lord Deputy. He was too much 
for them all, and though Sir John 
Davys was of opinion that his 
imagination was a little crazed 
either out of malice or out of an 
immoderate estimate of himself, 
there was certainly nothing crazy 
in his manner of conducting the 
business in hand. 

Chichester and his council were 
not sorry to send Barnewell over 
to London, where his expenses were 
paid by the country. £1,200 was 
said to be the sum required—a very 
large one in those Sas While 
Salisbury was making up his mind 
how to deal with this formidable 
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recusant Sir John Davys went 
circuit in Munster, where he was 
associated in the commission with 
Chief Justice Walsh. The only 
part of his very interesting account 
of this journey, which now concerns 
us, is that at Limerick a jury were 
bound to appear before the Star 
Chamber for failing to agree in an 
important case. Many hundreds 
were fined under 2 Eliz. for not 
going to church in all parts of the 
South, and at Limerick the money 
thus raised went to repair the 
cathedral —the convicts had to 
build the walls of their own 
prison. 

Not long after Barnewell’s arrival 
in London, . he was committed to 
the Tower. His more crafty sym- 
pathisers gave out that he was 
under no restraint, but staying 
voluntarily in the capital for the 
furtherance of Catholic interests. 
The priests collected money for him 
allover the country—a foretaste of 
the “ rent "—and the Irish Govern- 
ment urged the Council to severe 
measures. The advice was not 
taken. Some of the English judges 
—those probably who were certain 
to say what would please the Court— 
were consulted and gave an opinion 
favourable to the legality of the 
mandates. But the prudent Cecil 
knew better, though he covered his 
retreat thus. Sir Patrick was re- 
leased from the Tower, and after 
being kept for a time at large in 
London, and suffering a short 
detention in the Fleet, was allowed 
to return to Ireland, after giving 
his bond to appear before the Lord 
Deputy within four days of his 
landing. 

There seems to be some doubt 
whether he was really employed as 
an agent by the Irish Roman 
Catholics. The English Council 
thought not, or he would hardly 
have been so anxious to get homie. 
£32 had been collected for him in 
Waterford alone, and Sir R. Moryson 
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was of opinion that if other places 
contributed at the same rate, Barne- 
well would probably not care much 
how long the negotiations lasted. 
Both views may have been right ; Sir 
Patrick’s friends in Ireland may have 
been anxious to make use of his 
agency, while he himself did not 
wish to stay in London to the neg- 
lect of his own affairs. There was 
a discrepancy between his own ac- 
count of what had taken place, and 
that given by the Lords of the 
Council. They said he had made 
his submission; he said he had 
made, and would make none, though 
he appeared before the Lord Deputy 
according to agreement. Chichester 
could make nothing of him, and 
had to confine himself to vague 
accusations of popularity-hunting 
and of attracting attention by an 
unusual train of attendants. Sir 
Patrick retorted that he had but 
his usual half-dozen servants, and 
that the fact of such a trifle being 
brought up against him showed a 
disposition to prejudice his case. 
Chichester at last seems to have 
determined to iet him alone, the 
mandates were quietly dropped, and 
Barnewell was molested no further. 


Four years later, in 1611, he was 
engaged in the settlement of the 
county of Longford, and seems to 
have been on pretty good terms with 
the authorities. A paper in Sir 
George Carew’s handwriting, giving 
an account of the meeting of the 
Irish Parliament in 1618, mentions 
him as taking a forward part against 
the packing of the House of Com- 
mons by a wholesale creation of 
new boroughs, as formerly against 
the mandates; and that he had 
written letters declaring that the 
new modelled legislature would re- 
duce Ireland to perpetual thraldom. 
In the same paper it is noted that 
Sir Patrick was the first man of 
fortune in Ireland who had sent his 
sons to be educated abroad. The 
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dragon's teeth for the harvest of 
1641 were already sown. 

Little can be said for the legality 
of the Star Chamber mandates, the 
opinions of judges and law officers 
notwithstanding. An elaborate de- 
fence of these proceedings was 
drawn upin Dublin and transmitted 
to the English Council. It does 
not appear who is responsible for 
this paper; but it is exactly in Sir 
John Davys’ manner, and he was 
at hand, so it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that no favourable precedent 
was overlooked. This piece of 
special pleading begins by con- 
sidering the nature of the mandates 
themselves, and finds it to be three- 
fold. 

First—the magistrates and other 
principal citizens were to attend the 
mayor to church ; this is said to be 
their ordinary duty, and no doubt 
when there was no difference of 
religion it might very well be so. 

Secondly—it was the duty of such 
persons to appear before the Lord 
Deputy in the church; this is called 
a civil and not a spiritual duty, and 
it is suggested that at all events 
they might have gone to the church 
door. The writer probably called 
to mind a speech made by Robert 
Earl of Essex, at Waterford, where 
the mayor, having accompanied the 
Lord Lieutenant to the church door, 
excused himself from entering on 
conscientious grounds. “ It is not 
my business to meddle with any 
man’s conscience,” answered the 
magnificent earl, in nearly the same 
words as were afterwards used by 
Oliver Cromwell. But the prece- 
dent, such as it was, did not much 
help the case for the Crown. 

'lhirdly—the magistrates and 
others were to abide in church 
during service. This is not a very 
logical division, for going to the 
church door and staying out the 
service are very different things. 
Indeed the argument reminds one 
of an old bar story which recounts 
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how in an action of trover for a 
kettle the defendant put in three 
pleas, that he had never had the 
utensil in his possession, that he 
had given it back, and that it was 
his own. ‘The ground upon which 
the requisition to sit through the 
service is defended is too rich to be 
omitted, ‘ 

‘The third part is merely a civil 
duty, and not a spiritual, for it be- 
hoveth in proving an action to be 
spiritual, that it be proved that the 
nature of the action is spiritual; for 
the church being the place, the hour 
of saying divine service being the 
time, are but circumstances, and no 
part of the nature of the action. 
But the very action itself is the 
abiding in church during divine 
service, which containeth no spiritual 
action therein, for he is not com- 
manded to hear or give attention, to 
pray or yield adoration ; only he is 
commanded to behave himself so- 
berly and modestly, which he ought 
to do at all times, and in all 
places.” 

A clever man must indeed be hard 
pressed before he could write such 
nonsense as this. Protestants 
rightly condemn Jesuitical casuistry 
as dangerous to moral rectitude, but 
surely no disciple of Escobar or 
Suarez ever twisted poor words to 
worse purpose. 

Again, Chichester’s advisers say : 
—‘If a Romist in religion do 
profess his own religion and protest 
against that of the State, yet hears 
their sermons and sees their service 
per viam obedientie, and not per 
viam comprobationis, until he obtain 
better satisfaction, he cannot justly 
be called a hypocrite.” Would 
Jeremy Taylor have been able to 
swallow this? The whole of this 
argument may be disposed of by 
the fact that Barnewell and his 
friends denied the legality of the 
mandates, quite apart from the law- 
fulness of their contents. Davys 
tries to meet this by quoting pre- 
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cedents, showing how the preroga- 
tive had been often stretched in 
early times. But even supposing 
that any number of precedents 
could make such laws, these do not 
really touch the private rights of 
conscience. That which is most to 
the point is one of Edward the 
First, where the Cistercian abbots 
were forbidden to visit their chief 
house in Burgundy, as their rule 
commanded; and obviously this 
has no bearing on cases where there 
is an actual difference of religion 
between king and people. Besides 
there is a great difference between 
the negative and the positive; 
Edward led the horse to the water, 
James tried to make him drink. 
The whole of this long document 
is, however, well worth reading, as 
an early specimen of the sort of 
reasoning which culminated in 
Noy’s argument in the case of ship- 
money. If the practice of kings 
were to be the measure of legality, 
Acts of Parliament, and indeed 


Parliaments themselves, would be 


mere surplusage. Stet pro ratione 
volunias. But it was felt that the 
mandates could not be maintained, 
and Chichester and Davys only 
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made a noise to hide their discom- 
fiture. The Irish Star Chamber 
continued to be arbitrary enough, 
but its action in this direction was 
stopped. 

The Church of Rome in power 
has not been remarkable for her 
longsuffering towards dissentients ; 
but circumstances have obliged her, 
when in a minority, to demand the 
toleration which she is so slow to 
grant. Protestant Churches have 
also been oppressive and oppressed 
in turn, thus all have been some- 
times obliged to use the language of 
moderation, and each revolution of 
the wheel has advanced the good 
cause. The battle is now well nigh 
won, its results are at all events no 
longer doubtful, but we must not 
forget those who in darker days 
fought and often fell in the van. 
The name of Sir Patrick Barnewell 
deserves a line in the golden book 
which records those of More and 
Fisher, of Coligny and Sidney, and 
William the Silent, and of all that 
chosen band who in many lands 
and many ages have faced the frown 
of power in the holy names of 
freedom and law. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AND 


ITALY. 


By W. Kwyiauron. 


We seem nowadays to be merely 
reproducing the speculations of the 
earliest dawn of philosophy in 
Greece, as Professor Tyndall has 
shown us at some length. Were 
not the atoms of Democritus the 
first explanation of Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory? Did not Lucretius assert 
the existence of latent heat? And 
what are all the splendid specula- 
tions of Oken and Geoffroy, Goethe 
and Lamarck, Darwin and Wallace, 
but repetitions of Plato’s theory of 
original forms? Doubtless there 
has been a very considerable ad- 
vance in the collection and com- 
parison of facts, but whoever studies 
the Natural History of the Greeks 
must be struck also with the truth, 
that the ultimate questions which 
presented themselves to the an- 
cients, present themselves also to us, 
and that we do not appear to be 
much nearer a satisfactory solution 
now, than they were then. 

The modern doctrine of develop- 
ment teaches us that we are only 
fishes in a higher stage. Plutarch 
tells a story which illustrates that. 
Anaximander, he says, taught that 
mankind were originally born of 
fishes, and that when they had been 
nourished sufficiently, and had be- 
come able to take care of them- 
selves, or, in modern language, 
when they had reached.a proper 
stage of development, they were 
then cast forth and took to the 


land—hence the philosopher taught 
that fishes were the parents of man- 
kind, and forbade his disciples to 
eat them. 

Aristotle, too, in his treatise on 
the Soul (lib. 2, ch. 4), suggests 
the idea of spontaneous genera- 
tion, but seems to have confined it 
to the lower and rudimentary orders 
of animals. As Professor Thomp- 
son showed us a few years ago, how- 
ever, we only require to obtain the 
simplest and most rudimentary of 
animal forms, in order to lead us, 
in necessary progressions, to the 
higher, to all the varied forms of 
animal life that people the globe. 

Doubtless our method of regard- 
ing things differs in toto from that 
of our predecessors. Longer space, 
longer time, slower movement, finer 
gradation, than were formerly dreamt 
of, have everywhere to be admitted. 
Among objects, nothing isolated— 
in events, nothing sudden—a web 
of infinitely extended relations, in 
which this is part of the same mesh 
with that, a history of infinitely di- 
visible changes in which to-day is 
born of yesterday, and the shifting 
shadows glide and never leap— 
these are some of the new aspects 
under which modern knowledge 
presents the system of the world. 
Butthe great fundamental questions 
remain the same. The mighty 
Stagyrite grappled with those ques- 
tions, as did Lucretius. But the 
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questions remain unanswered still, 
notwithstanding the light thrown 
upon them by Cuvier and by Lyall, 
by Kant, Hegel, and Darwin. 

These considerations present 
themselves with extraordinary force, 
when one examines the life of 
Greece and Rome, as developed in 
their cities. Doubtless we have 
steam now, and the electric tele- 
graph, and sanitary committees, 
and a host of modern inventions 
unknown to Athens or to Rome. 
But who that has stood on Mount 
Palatine, or on the Acropolis, can 
doubt that even the recurring 
problems of social life ure pretty 
much the same now as they were 
then? And if this reflection holds 
true of the city life, how much 
more of the life of the fields and 
woods ? 

We skirt the Bay of Naples as 
we go down to Pompeii. We see 
Ischia and Capri in the distance — 
the same sea, the same sky that Ci- 
cero and Horace saw, when they 
made the same journey. We may 
travel faster, if we go by railway to 
Salerno, but the same scenes are 
reproduced, the sea and sky to the 
right, Vesuvius to the left, and 
beauty everywhere. 

Seneca aud Pheedrus both lived 
in Pompeii. As we walk along the 
streets and meditate over the Fo- 
rum, as they did, treading the same 
stones, we naturally call to mind 
what Seneca said, “ movemur enim 
nescio quo pacto locis ipsis, in qui- 
bus eorum, quos diligimus, aut 
admiramur adsunt vestigia.” 

But still there is a sense in 
which our city-life much differs now 
from the city-life of eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. Navigation, the 
inter-communication of countries, 
the facility of travelling introduced 
by the railroads, all have combined 
to make the life of London and 
Paris different in many essential 
particulars from that of ancient 
Athens and of Rome. 
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There is much less of this feeling 
when we turn to nature and to the 
country. Those who have travelled 
in the vast forests of India, over the 
deserts of Africa, or through the 
great plains of Northern Italy, or of 
the Danube, see nature now pretty 
much as it was seen by the students. 
of nature, who lived in the time of 
Pericles, of Cicero, or of Belisarius. 

The chase of wild animals, the 
mimic warfare of the forest and of 
the plain, has always been popular 
with civilized man. It is noble 
when it seeks to remove beasts 
dangerous to man, or injurious to 
his welfare. Itis noble too when it 
is undertaken to supply food to tribes 
who have no other means of suste- 
nance. It degenerates into cruelty 
and wantonness, when it slaughters, 
without danger to the slaughterer, 
hundreds of harmless and inoffen- 
sive victims. The civilization of 
Greece and Rome, as well as the 
civilization of modern Europe and 
England, has led to the same abuses 
in this latter respect. 

Lions, leopards and bears were 
hunted by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, just as they are hunted by 
us. Allowing for the disparity of 
weapons available then, we may say 
that the chase in those ancient 
times was far more dangerous than 
it is now. Lions have long since 
disappeared from Europe, and we 
have no historical evidence to show 
that they were ever common in 
Greece. There can be no doubt 
however that they were found in 
Thrace, within the district lying be- 
tween the rivers Nestus and 
Achelous, a fact confirmed by the 
testimony of Herodotus and of 
other ancient writers. 

In Asia Minor they were more 
common, as the frequent allusions 
in Homer abundantly prove. 

If any one will take the trouble 
to examine the accounts given of 
these animals by Xenophon, 


Aristotle, Arrian and Oppian, he 
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will see how little our knowledge 
of them has been increased since 
then. We have to ask ourselves 
now the same questions, to struggle 
with the same doubts, to guess at 
the solution of the same problems, 
as perplexed the naturalists of old. 

It is a common practice in India 
at the present day for the village 
braves to turn out at night, headed 
by the chowkedar, or watchman, to 
await and attack some tiger or 
hyena that has been specially 
destructive to their crops, their 
children, or their fellow-citizens. 
The same practice exactly, prevailed 
in ancient Greece and Asia Minor. 
During the night the beasts forsake 
their lairs in the forests, to come to 
some pool or river, in order to as- 
suage their thirst. The tracks 
made by them and their ancestors 
are usually well worn, and the 
natives know well the times at 
which they may be expected. 

Pitfalls in ancient times, as at 
present, were often made for their 
capture. A large round and deep 
hole was dug in the earth, having a 
little mound in the middle below, 
on which a goat was tied as a bait. 
The whole was usually surrounded 
by a hedge to prevent the animals 
seeing their danger, and to add to 
their desire by the interposition of 
a little difficulty. For in this 
respect lions, tigers, leopards and 
bears are like men. The wild 
beast, hearing the bleating of the 
goat, is attracted to the spot. He 
goes round the hedge and smells 
the bait. He leaps and falls into 
the pit, from which he cannot es- 
cape. 

I was travelling through the 
jungles on the north-eastern frontier 
of Oudh in India, not far from the 
confines of Nepal. I was on an 
elephant, for there was no road, 
nothing but primeval forest all 
around. About the middle of the 
day we were drawing near a village 
that subsisted on the miserable 
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commerce carried on surreptitiously 
between Oudh and Nepal, for the 
Nepal authorities are very jealous, 
and do their utmost to dis- 
courage trading between the Anglo- 
Indian possessions and their own 
territories. The elephant on which 
I was riding became restive, and 
showed signs of fear. He wanted 
to swerve from our course, and 
groaned as he was struck to keep 
him in it—struck by an iron spike 
hammered into his head. “There 
is some wild beast about. Saheb,”’ 
said the mahout or native driver. 
“He must keep straight on,” said 
I, looking after my firearms, with- 
out which I never travelled in the 
jungle. 

We soon came upon the cause of 
the elephant’s terror. A female 
leopard and two cubs were in a pit, 
evidently dug by the villagers, and it 
was right inour path. The two little 
ones must have clung to their 
mother, as she made the fatal leap. 
The leopard had evidently been 
nearly famished, she was gaunt and 
bony, and had nearly devoured a kid 
left in the pitas a decoy. The young 
ones were gay and frolicsome. I 
shot the mother, and took home the 
cubs with me to my tent, where I 
carefully brought them up by hand. 
I tried to get a bitch 1 then had 
with pups, to suckle them, but she 
disliked them from the first, and 
violently objected, especially wher 
they opened out their incipient claws, 
and playfully dug them into her. 

Lions, leopards and bears in the 
olden time, were also hunted by 
men on horseback armed with 
spears, and they were sometimes 
taken in strong nets. Illustrations 
of this method of hunting may be 
seen in Mont faucon’s “ Antiquities.”’ 
In one of the plates of that work 
a lion may be seen, represented as 
standing with his fore-feet upon a 
large circular shield, beneath which 
crouches a fallen hunter, exactly as 
a bear has been seen trying to get 
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at a tortoise. Several men with 
spears, and shields as tall as them- 
selves, stand in arow close together, 
each with his head overtopping the 
shield, watching the adversary. 
Another hunter is kneeling guarded 
by his shield, expecting the lion to 
attack him next, whilst another 
runs rapidly away with his shield 
on his back. The lion is evidently 
disappointed and annoyed that he 
cannot get at the prostrate hunter, 
who is completely hidden by his 
huge shield, which he has contrived 
to throw over him as he fell. 

Xenophon says, that leopards, 
lynxes, and panthers were caught in 
the mountains of Pangeus and 
Cittus beyond Macedonia, on Mount 
Pindus, and in the neighbourhood 
of Olympus in Mysia. The tiger 
was not known to the Greeks before 
the expedition of Alexander. The 
Roman Emperor Claudius exhibited 
four tigers at one time on the stage 
of the amphitheatre, but as beasts of 
the chase neither Greek nor Roman 
hunters had any acquaintance 
with these animals, though 
they were aware of the methods 
used by the hunters of India to en- 
trap and to slay them. The venatio 
cum speculo must have been a 
peculiarly dangerous pastime, when 
pursued for the destruction or 
capture of the leopard. It is 
represented by Montfaucon, and 
alluded to by Claudian. A mirror 
was held up to the enraged animal 
by the hunter, when they came to 
close quarters, and the image of 
itself presented by the mirror, 
arrested the attention of the 
leopard— 


Jam jamque haustura profundo 
Ore virum, vitree tardatur imagine 
forme 


The Chinese are said to practise 
this strange method of hunting 
still. 

The chase of the wild boar was 
perhaps the most popular with the 
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hunters of Greece and Rome, 


The 
danger accompanying his capture 
enhanced the pleasure of the chase, 
so that all the earnest pleadings 
of the goddess of Love could not 
turn away Adonis from the pursuit. 
Large and strong dogs were used 


for this purpose. Xenophon par- 
ticularly recommends Indian, 
Locrian, Cretan, and Spartan breeds 
—the two former were celebrated 
for their courage and strength, and 
the latter for their keen sense of 
smell. 


Very strong nets were 
necessary, besides javelins and 
spears, furnished with guards 


where the iron and wood met, in 
order to prevent the stricken boar 
from pushing along the handle till 
he reached the hunter. Foot-traps 
were also used. 

The hunters were to go in 
company, “In the first place,” 
says Xenophon, “ when the hunters 
have come to the place where they 
suppose the boar to be, they must 
bring up the dogs quietly, letting 
one of the Spartan dogs loose, and 
keeping the others tied, and then let 
them go round about the place with 
another loose dog. When thedog has 
found traces of the boar they must 
continue their course along the 
track, which is to guide the whole 
train. There will be many indica- 
tions of the boar to guide the 
huntsmen—marks of his footsteps 
on soft ground, pieces of the shrubs 
broken off in the woody parts, and, 
where there are large trees, marks 
of his tusks upon them. The dog, 
pursuing his track, will generally 
come to some woody spot, for the 
animal usually lies in such places, 
as they are warm in winter and cool 
in summer. When the dog comes 
to the lair, he will begin to bark, 
but the boar seldom rises on that 
account.” The nets were then to 
be spread around, and the ropes of 
the nets to be tied to strong trees. 
The open places near the nets were 
to be carefully stopped up. , 
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All these preparations being com- 
pleted, the dogs were to be let 
loose, and the men to advance cau- 
tiously with their spears in their 
hands. The huntsman was to lead 
the way, cheering the dogs on, and 
the rest of the party were to follow, 
with some intervals of space be- 
tween them. 

When the dogs came near the 
boar, they would start forward and 
drive him out of his lair, the infuri- 
ated beast sometimes killing one or 
more of the dogs in his rage. The 
excitement of the sport then began. 
The hunters threw their javelins, 
and the dogs made a simul- 
taneous attack, If the boar pressed 
forward into the net, so as to strain 
the ropes to their utmost tension, 
the most expert hunter must ad- 
vance, spear in hand, and pierce the 
boar in the neck or in the shoulder. 
If, instead of straining against the 
net, he turned to face his pursuers, 
one of the party was to advance to 
meet him with left foot and left hand 
in advance, watching every move- 
ment of the animal’s head, and 
looking fixedly into his eyes, whilst 
he endeavoured to thrust his spear 
“into his throat, or just above the 
shoulder blade.” This was a most 
hazardous matter. A strong and 
sudden movement of the boar’s 
head might turn the hunter’s spear 
aside, and preventits dealing an effec- 
tual thrust, or the spear might be 
wrested from the huntsman’s hands, 
In either case he was recommended 
to throw himself flat upon the 
ground, covering himself with his 
shield, for, “if the boar fall upon 
him in this position, he will be un- 
able to seize his body, his tusks 
being curved upwards, but if the 
man is attacked standing upright, 
he must necessarily be severely 
wounded.”” Xenophon adds, that 
the boar will try to raise the man 
up, and, if he cannot do this, will 
trample upon him with his feet. 
The man being on the ground thus, 
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one of his companions must come 
to his assistance, endeavouring to 
draw off the boar's attention. When 
this object has been attained, the 
prostrate hunter is to jump up, 
spear in hand, rush to the attack 
again, and thus help his brother 
sportsman. 

In his celebrated description of 
the Calydonian hunt, Ovid gives us 
a vivid picture of the wild boar and 
the chase. The forest is first de- 
scribed. Its trees growing for ages 
rise from the ground as nature 
placed them, untouched by man. 
The great boar has his lair amongst 
these trees and their tangled brush- 
wood. Meleager and his com- 
panions tracked the boar to this 
retreat—a den surrounded by wil- 
lows, sedges, rushes and tall reeds. 
As in Xenophon’s description, the 
placing of the nets, the unleashing 
of the dogs, the search for foot- 
tracks, the zeal of the hunters, and 
the sudden rush of the boar from 
the marshy places of the pool, the 
crashing and breaking of the, trees 
and branches by the animal's head- 
long rush, the shout of the party, 
the casting of the javelins, the dis- 
persion of the dogs, are all described 
with graphic force and vigour. The 
boar, after killing Anceus, one of 
the party, is transfixed by the 
spear of Meleager, the huntsman, 
who also buries another boar-spear 
deep in his shoulder, and thus the 
scourge of the fields of Calydon is 
brought low. Shouts of triumph 
rend the air, hearty congratulations 
greet the successful hunter, whilst 
the carcase of the huge beast lies 
extended on the ground. Even yet 
he is scarcely considered safe, and 
each man buries his own spear 
deep in the yet warm body of the 
mighty boar, before the party, the 
lecta manus juvenum, feel perfect 
security. 

Xenophon tells us that the young 
fawns should be hunted in the 
spring, for it is in that season that 
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they are born. The huntsman 
should first go into the grassy 
glades, where the deer are most nu- 
merous, and survey the ground. 
He should come to the spot where 
the deer are seen, before daybreak, 
and he should be accompanied by 
his dogs and spears. The dogs 
should be tied to trees some dis- 
tance off, so that they may not 
frighten the deer by their barking. 
He and others, atappointed stations, 
should then watch, and at dawn he 
will probably see the deer bringing 
each her little one to its usual 
resling place. Having lain down, 
and given their little ones suck, they 
will go off severally to parts oppo- 
site their young, still keeping watch 
over them. Then must the hunts- 
man let loose his dogs, and, taking 
his spears in his hand, advance ra- 
pidly towards the most exposed of 
the fawns. The netkeeper will 
accompany the hunter, and, the 
fawn being caught, he will throw his 
net round it. The little one cries 
out bitterly, and the hind, regardless 
of danger, will come forward and 
resolutely attack the net-keeper, 
both with horns and hoofs. At this 
juncture, the huntsman will cheer 
on his dogs, and use his spears 
until he has captured or killed the 
mother also. 

One naturally pities the poor 
deer under such circumstances, ex- 
posed to all the anxiety of doubt and 
danger, her love for her little one, 
and her fear for her own safety, 
contending for mastery. 

Another method of taking deer, 
much used by the ancient sports- 
men, was to set traps of a peculiar 
construction on the hills, meadows, 
woods, and about the streams 
frequented by the deer. These 
traps Xenophon calls wodestexPas. 
They caught the feet of the in- 
cautious wanderers, and held them 
prisoners. The following morning 
the hunter sallied forth, with his 
dogs and spears. Sometimes the 
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deer would break away with the 
foot trap, but although not retained 
a prisoner, would be unable to shake 
off the trip, and of course would 
not be able to flee, when pursued, 
with anything like her ordinary 
speed. The dogs would then be 
unslipped upon the scent, the 
hunter followed up, until the poor 
deer was brought to the earth by 
the combined attack of the trap, 
the dogs, and the hunters’ spears. 

For the hunting of the hare, 
Xenophon’s directions are minute 
and particular. He recommends a 
plain light dress, with sleeves of a 
similar description, a stout staff 
being held in the hand. The man 
who holds the nets accompanies the 
hunter. They should proceed to the 
hunting ground in silence, lest the 
hare, if she should happen to be 
near, should run off alarmed. The 
nets being tied to the trees, the net- 
keeper continues on the watch, 
whilst the hunter takes the dogs 
with the intention of driving the 
game towards the nets. Vowing a 
share of the booty to Apollo, and 
to Diana, he lets loose one of 
the dogs skilful in tracking. In 
winter this should be done at sun- 
rise, in summer before daybreak. 
When the dog has found the track, 
another should be let loose, and so 
on, one by one, at intervals, 
following them up and calling out 
their names, but not urging them 
too much, lest they should be ex- 
cited beyond measure before the 
time. The dogs will then hurry on dis- 
covering several tracks, all is joy,and 
high spirits, and excitement, the ani- 
mals passing by each other, waving 
their tails on high, hanging down 
their ears, and casting bright glances 
from their eyes. 

When they have got near the 
hare, they will make it known to the 
huntsman, by shaking, not their 
tails only, but their whole bodies, 
advancing with hostile ardour, 


emulous of each other, running in 
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concert, separating and advancing 
together, till at last they find the 
hare’s lair, and rush towards her. 
She, starting up suddenly, and 
fleeing, causes loud barking and 
much clamour amongst the dogs. 
‘he men then call to them, “ For- 
ward, dogs, forward—right—well 
done,” and such like. The hunts- 
man then, wrapping his cloak 
round his hand, with his staff in 
it, runs along the track of the dogs 
towards the hare, taking care not to 
impede them. The hare thus 
pursued will perhaps, at first, get 
out of sight, but will soon come 
round again to the place whence she 
started. 

“ At him, boys, at him; now, boys, 
now,’’ are the inspiriting cries with 
which the huntsman will urge on 
the dogs again, and, if the hare is 
caught in the first run, another will 
be sought for. 

If however, the dogs and the chase 
should break altogether away from 
him, the hunter mayas he goes on, 
call out, asking any one he meets— 
“have you seen my dogs any- 
where?” When he has discovered 
them, he goes up quickly, calling 
the dogs by name, urging them on, 
and varying the tones of his voice, 
making it sharp or grave, gentle or 
strong. If the pursuit is on a hill- 
side, he calls out frequently, “ well 
done, dogs, well done ;”’ or if they 
have got beyond the track, “hark 
back, dogs, hark back.” They, as 
soon as the track is clear, will throw 
themselves forward, leaping from 
side to side, seeming to have a 
common feeling, making signs to 
each other. They find the track 
again, and then the dogs, “ whisking 
about their tails, and running 
against, and frequently leaping over 
each other, yelping and tossing 
their heads, and looking towards the 
huntsman, will plainly intimate that 
they have found the hare. If she 
runs into the nets, she is caught 
there, and another must be sought. 
tmicO:, txtOe, lw xdvec, catws none, 
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cadwe ye @ xvvec, xadac ye @ xune 
are amongst the cries by which the 
dogs will be cheered forward in 
their search. 

This may be tame work, com- 
pared with aday’s sportafter a good 
pack of harriers, but Xenophon’s 
descriptions exhibit the true spirit 
of a lover of the chase notwith- 
standing. 

On the question of scent Xeno- 
phon says, that spring and autumn 
are the best seasons for finding it 
—in summer the heat renders it 
uncertain, and in winter, when 
there is hoar frost, there is no 
scent. Much dew, he also says, 
dulls the scent by keeping it down, 
and southerly winds make it faint, 
The full moon too, interferes with 
hare-hunting, for the hares, pleased 
with the light, jump about as they 
sport the one with the other, and 
place their steps at long intervals. 

During the winter time, he ad- 
vises the hunter to dispense with 
dogs, as the snow parched their 
noses, and the scent was bad. The 
hunter was to go out to the hills, 
taking his nets with him, and to 
search for marks of the hare’s feet 
in the snow. When the track is 
found, the hunter follows it usually 
to a shady spot. He must not ap- 
proach too near, lest the hare 
should start, but is to make a 
circuit round the spot. He is next 
to surround the place with nets, and 
to arouse the hare. At length the 
hare would be caught, either by 
means of the nets, or in consequence 
of the weight of snow adhering to 
her legs and feet. 

Oppian recommends snow-track- 
ing in winter, which, he says, is not 
attended with much difficulty, be- 
cause the track is readily recognized. 
and the soiled footprints remain 
distinct for a long time. Oppian 
wrote two hexameter poems still 
extant, one on hunting, his Cynege- 
tica, and one on fishing, his Halieu- 
tica. Some modern critics main- 
tain that these two poems were 
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by two different’ authors of the 
same name. The works are re- 
ferred to the latter part of the 
second century of our era. 

Hares and cranes were some- 
times caught by the laqueus, a sort 
of lasso, similar to that used for 
catching horsesin America. Gratius 
speaks of them as running nooses ; 
and there is no doubt that larger 
game, such as deer, were sometimes 
caught by them. Oppian also 
speaks of a three pronged fork for 
killing hares, but it is not clear 
what was the exact form of this 
weapon. 

“There is as much difference,” 
says Arrian in his Treatise on 
Coursing, “between a fair trial of 
speed ina good run, and ensnaring 
a poor animal without effort, as 
between a secret piratical a-sault, 
such as robbers make at sea, and 
the victorious naval engagements of 
the Athenians at Salamis, at 
Psyttalia, and at Cyprus.” Herein 
we have the spirit of the true hunter, 
and he further defends Xenophon, 
by saying that although he made 
useof nets and dogs, yet he did not 
use snares, except when on the 
ground himself, and that he by no 
means left them there to entrap the 
poor animals, like skulking robbers 
lying in wait for their prey in secret. 

ZElian has written a graphic, and 
on the whole a truthful, description 
of the hare’s manceuvres to escape 
the -dogs—of the many doubles 
she has recourse to when pressed, 
and of her attempts to gain rocky 
or woody places, where the dogs or 
huntsmen cannot foilow or find. 
Hedescribes her having outstripped 
her pursuers, as betaking herself to 
a slight eminence, where, squatted 
on her hind legs, as a watch tower, 
she inspects the field, notes par- 
ticularly the vain chase, and ridicules 
her adversaries ! 

Arian, the younger Xenophon 
as he has been sometimes called, 
is the first to give a systematic ac- 
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count of coursing greyhounds in 
pursuit of hares. He speaks par- 
ticularly of the qualities of the 
dogs, their rearing, training, and 
general management, and all with 
evident knowledge and relish. Like 
Xenophon, he says, he was a sports- 
man, a general, and a philosopher, 
“writing under the same feeling 
that actuated him when he wrote to 
amend the imperfections of Simon's 
work on horsemanship, not only 
out of rivalry, but from a conviction 
that his labours would be useful to 
mankind.” 

Spring and summer he pronounces 
to be the best seasons for coursing, 
the heat of summer being too op- 
pressive for the dogs, for grey- 
hounds, he says, are impatient of 
heat, and have often been suffocated 
by it, when rapidly pursuing the 
hare. Nor would he have the sports- 
man to follow the chase at all when 
the ground was frozen hard, because 
the dogs bruised themselves in a 
frost, losing their nails, lacerating 
the soles of their feet, and some- 
times even breaking the bones of 
their toes, when over eager in the 
chase. The hare on the other hand, 
having soft and woolly feet, trips 
along in the frost without injury. 

In Italy and Gaul coursing was 
carried on in ancient times, pretty 
much as it is at present in England. 
Hare-finders went out early in the 
morning, to discover the hares on 
their forms, bringing back word 
how many they had seen, and where. 
The sportsman then started for the 
field, hunted up the hare, let slip the 
dogs, and followed on horseback. 
Others, Arrian says, send out no 
hare-finders, but sally forth on 
horseback, accompanied by a party 
of their friends, and on coming to 
a likely ground, when the hare is 
started, they let slip the dogs. 
Others again go forth on foot, and 
if any accompany them on horse- 
back, they must follow the dogs, 
but those who thus trust to their 
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own feet are the truer sportsmen. 
The beating was not unlike that 
pursued now. The ground, says 
Arrian, is beaten by an extended 
front, in regular array, proceeding 
in a straight line to the completion 
of acertain extent of country, and 
then wheeling about in a body, 
they return in the same way, by the 
side of their former track, omitting 
none of the likely places. To 
prevent confusion, the strictest 
order was to be enforced in all this. 
A judge too was to be appointed to 
order the coupling of the dogs, and 
all other matters of importance ap- 
pertaining to the cha-e; otherwise, 
so eager would every sportsman be 
to see his own dog run, that several 
would be slipped together, and the 
poor hare would be caught in dis- 
order and confusion, without a race, 
the sport being thus completely 
spoiled. The object was to allow 
the hare to creep away from her 
form, as if unperceived, so that 
gradually recovering her presence 
of mind, she would be able to show 
good sport. ‘“ Often when following 
a course on horseback,” says Arrian, 
“TI have come up to the hare as 
soon as caught, and have myself 
saved her alive, and then having 
taken her away from the dog, I have 
tied up the dog, and allowed the 
hare to escape in safety. If I have 
arrived too late to save her, after a 
good run, I have struck my head in 
sorrow, that the dogs had killed so 
excellent an antagonist.” Herein 
we have the true spirit of the 
sportsman. 

Arrian thus describes his favourite 
greyhound, Horme, or Impetuosity, 
by name: “Her eyes are the 
greyest of the grey, a swift, hard- 
working, courageous, sound-footed 
dog, and when in her prime, a 
match any time for any four hares. 
She is, moreover, for whilst I write 
she is still alive, most gentle and 
kindly affectioned. Never had any 
dog such a regard for me and for 
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my friend and fellow sportsman 
Megillus. She is never far away 
from one of us. When at home 
she remains by my side, accom- 
panies me in going abroad, follows 
me to the gymnasium, sits down 
there quietly whilst I am exercising 
myself, and on my return runs off 
before me, often looking back to see 
that Iam coming. If I am obliged 
to go out on Government business, 
she remains with my friend, and 
does exactly the same with him. 
When she has lost sight of either 
of us for a time, she jumps up de- 
lightedly on our return, and barks 
forth a joyous salutation. She has 
many tones in her voice—I never 
knew a dog with so many—each 
particular tone pointing out a par- 
ticular want or feeling. I am not 
ashamed to write-even the name of 
this my dog, that it may be known 
to posterity—Horme (Impetuosity) 
—a dog altogether supremely ex- 
cellent.” 

The fish-hooks disinterred at 
Pompeii are a sufficient proof that 
the gentle craft was not neglected 
by the Romans. They vary much 
in size, form, and mode: of adjust- 
ment, and are made of steel: or 
bronze. Oppian, too, mentions in 
his poem on this subject—his Hali- 
eutica — that steel or bronze was the 
ordinary material of the hooks. 
Those found at Pompeii may be 
seen in the museum at Naples, 
some of them were two-barbed, 
bearing considerable resemblance 
to those of modern manufacture. 
Some of the larger hooks were 
leaded, the leads being often shaped 
like dolphins, and were named 
Delphini, from their resemblance 
to that fish. 

That fishing, as an art and an 
amusement, was popular amongst 
the ancient Greeks and Romans is 
proved by the number of works on 
the subject mentioned by Athenzeus, 
as that of Cecilius of Argos, of 
Numenius of Heraclea, of Panc- 
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rates the Arcadian, of Posidonius 
the Corinthian, and of Oppian the 
Cilician. Of these works none re- 
main except the last. Seleucus of 
Tarsus, Leonidas of Byzantium, 
and Agathocles of Atracia, are 
mentioned by others as having 
‘written prose essays on fishing. 
Elian gives the following account 
of the fly-fishing of his day (Nat. 
Animal, xv. i.) “There is a river 
called Astreeus, which flows midway 
between Berea and Thessalonica, 
in which are produced certain 
spotted fish, whose food consists of 
insects which fly about the river. 
These insects are not like those 
found anywhere else. They are 
as impudentas flies, as large as the 
blue-bottle, of the same colour as 
wasps, and they buzz like bees. The 
natives call them hippuri. Now 
as they skim over the water, they 
attract the notice of the fish, who 
swim quietly along beneath the 
surface, taking care not to ruffle the 
surface, lest the fly should be 
frightened away. Suddenly the 
fish, seizing its opportunity, darts 
upon the fly, and carries it off in 
its mouth, just as a wolf darts upon 
a sheep unexpectedly, or an eagle 
upon a goose. The fishermen are 
aware of this, but they do not use 
these flies for bait, because handling 
would destroy their natural colour, 
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injure their wings, and spoil them 
as a lure. Instead of the real fly, 
however, they make use of a sub- 
stitute. They cover the hook with 
a piece of purple wool, and upon 
this they fasten two feathers from 
underneath a cock’s wattles. This 
bait they drop into the water, and 
the fish, attracted by the brilliant 
colour, becomes violently excited, 
and, anticipating a delicious repast 
from the beautiful appearance of 
the bait, seizes the prey, is held 
firmly by the hook, and meets with 
but sorry entertainment from his 
captors.” 

Netting, and meaner devices for 
the capture of fish, were, of course, 
commonly practised, but angling 
with line and hook, trolling, and 
the simple kind of fly-fishing de- 
scribed above, were evidently not 
uncommon. Thus Homer says:— 


As, on a rock, that overhangs the 
main, 
An angler, studious of the line and 


cane, 
Some mighty fish draws panting to the 
shore. 


And Martial, in one of his epi- 
grams, alludes to the art thus :— 


All treacherous gifts and bribes I hate, 
For gifts, like hooks, oft hold a bait. 
Who has not seen the salmon rise, 
Decoy'd and caught by fraudful flies ? 
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FAIRY 


THERE was not a more honest or 
respectable person in the whole 
parish of Lifford than Flo’ Kelly; 
but she had one fault—she was in- 
cautious and too outspoken. 

* Rough an’ ready,”’ as her neigh- 
bours called her, she was fond of 
saying that she feared neither man 
nor devil. “nor, indeed, the gentry 
either,” she added on one occasion 
when the conversation turned upon 
the doings of her invisible elfin 
neighbours, the “wee folk,” or 
“‘gentry,” more generally believed 
in in the year 1828 than they are 
at the present day. 
aa “Whisht, whisht, for ony sake!” 

cried old Matt Craig, who was light- 
ing his pipe at her fire when she 
made the above remark, “ whisht, 
woman, dear; an’ if you name them 
at all, name them respectful. They 
dinna like to be spoken about too 
much. Sure it’s no lie I’m telling, 
_ Mrs. McGran?” and he turned toa 
woman who had entered in time to 
catch Flo’s rash speech. 

“Troth, no!” replied Mrs. 
McGran. “It’s best to be re- 
spectful an’ friendly wi’ them, if 
you wish to lead a quiet life, an’ 
you sae convenient to thon ould Fort, 
Flo’ Kelly! It wasna far frae the 
Fort that wee Cassie Mackay was 
lost, when I was a growing cutty, 
the height o’ Matt's stick.” 

* How was that, Mrs. McGran, 
dear?” 


‘Weel, weans,” 


began Mrs. 


TALES. 


McGran, pleased to have a tale to 
tell, “* Cassie lived a wee piece up 
the river, an’ her father bid her go 
to Lifford one evening for an ounce 
o’ tobacco to him, but she cried, an 
said she was feared to go her lone. 
Wi’ that the father got angry, an’ 
pushed her out at the door, bidding 
the gentry catch her; an’ she went 
awa’ crying, but she never came 
back. 

“They searched an’ searched, 
but no more was ever heard o' 
Cassie. I mind it as weel as if it 
was yesterday; an’ how my mother 
had to send me the same road for 
the doctor, but as sick as she was 
she wouldna’ let me go till I got 
company past the Fort, for fear I'd 
be lost too.” 

Matt had listened gravely, nod- 
ding his head from time to time. 
He took the pipe from between his 
lips, preparatory to lifting up his 
parable. 

“Ay, it’s a bad thing to dis- 
pleasure the gentry, sure enough. 
They can be unfriendly if they’re 
angered. an’ they can be the very 
best o’ gude neighbours if they're 
treated kindly. 

‘My mother’s sister was her lone 
in the house one day, wi’ a big pot 
o’ water boiling on the fire. an ane 
o’ the wee folk fell down the chim- 
ney, and slipped wi’ his leg in the 
hot water. 

“ He let a terrible squeal out o’ 
him, an’ in a minute the house was 
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full o’ wee crathurs pulling him out 
o’ the pot, an’ carrying him across 
the floor. 

“*Did she scald you?’ my aunt 
heard them sayin’ to him. 

“* Na, na, it was mysel’ scalded 
my ainsel’,’ quoth the wee fellow. 

“* Aweel, aweel,’ says they, ‘if 
it was your ainsel’ scalded yoursel’, 
we'll say nothing, but if she had 
scalded you, we'd ha’ made her 
pay!’ 

“IT give you my word my aunt 
was all through other wi’ the fright ; 
an’ I heard my mother sayin’ she 
kept her bed for a week after it.” 

It was Mrs. McGran’s turn to 
speak. “My uncle Peter,” she 
began, “lived overbye there near 
the Fort, an’ the wee folk would ha’ 
come into the house to him, an’ 
played about the floor. He was a 
shoemaker, an’ ane o’ them chanced 
to let his wee red cap fall by mis- 
take amang the tools. The wee 
man couldna’ get lifting it becase it 
was touching iron; so my uncle 
stuck it on a pole, an’ set it out- 
side the window when he was going 
to bed that night, an’ it was awa’ in 
the morning. 

“Ever after that he found half- 
pence on the stane under the haw- 
bush in his garden, that kept him 
in tobacco as long as he lived.” 

“ Weel, weel, bad or good, I’m 
no’ a hair feared for them,” repeated 
Flo’ Kelly, impatiently. 

“You shouldna’ say the like o’ 
that. You shouldna’ say the like o’ 
that,” cried her neighbours in con- 
cert. 

“You know Chumpun’s a king, 
or leastways, a great man among 
the fairies, an’ it’s allowed he lives 
at the Chumpun rock by the side 
of the road as you go to Glen 
Swilly. Weel, when Mr. Hastings, 
the magistrate, was driving on his 

jaunting car past Carrick-a-Chumpun . 
wi’ a whean g-ntleman going shoot- 
ing, he took his gun and fired at the 
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rock, an’ says he, ‘ Will that bring 
you out, Chumpun ?’ 

“He was driving home in the 
evening, when the horse shies 
passing Carrick-a-Chumpun, an’ he 
was thrown off the car and got his 
leg broken.” 

“ What do I care? I’m noahair 
feared,” said Flo’ Kelly again. 

Soon after this conversation Flo’ 
went out to drive home her two 
cows, who sometimes wandered 
into her neighbour’s stubble fields, 
now that autumn was advanced, and 
the fences broken down, where the 
harvest had been carried in. 

One of the cows was found a few 
fields away from home ; but where 
was the other? 

Flo’ searched anxiously, yet saw 
no trace of her, and thought it best 
to drive the one cow home, and tie 
her up in the byre, before extending 
her search. 

On and on she went till the day- 
light was almost gone, and she 
found she had lost her way. Of 
course she could not see anything- 
distinctly, but what she half saw 
was quite strange toher. Fences, 
trees, walls, and fields seemed to 
have taken new shapes. She 
certainly had not wandered far from 
Lifford, yet she might have been in 
an unknown country. 

In her perplexity she was glad to 
perceive a bright light shining in a 
cottage window, and giving up 
hopes of finding her cow, she made 
her way towards it. 

“Come in,” called a voice, in 
answer to herknock. The kitchen 
into which she walked was most 
comfortable. The dresser was well 
filled: flitches of bacon hung from 
the beam above the fire-place; salt 
herrings in bunches were grouped 
about the wide chimney. All be- 
tokened a well-to-do farm kitchen, 
and the venerable white bearded 
man seated in the ingle nook, who 
had called “ come in,” might have 
been the farmer. 
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Flo’ looked curiously at him as 
the dancing flames lit up his face, 
and saw that he was a total stranger 
to her. 

She soon began to wonder that 
no one else appeared, for she heard 
whispering as of many voices in 
the next room, the door of which 
stood slightly ajar. 

Her host was very taciturn, for 
after asking her to be seated, he 
preserved silence, an unusual thing 
in so hospitable a parish as Lifford. 

She felt bewildered and startled 
when after a long silence, the old 
man benttowardsherand whispered, 
“ Dinna tak’ bite nor sup in this 
house, if you value the life that’s 
in your body. There’s them that 
‘ill try to mak’ you eat and drink, 
but mind my words an’ do my 
bidding.” 

Enforcing his advice with a 
couple of nods, he gazed into the 
fire as before. 

Time passed, and the mysterious 
whispering still went on. 

“We canna let the poor woman 
be at the loss of her cow,’ she 
heard some one say, and felt sure 
that she had fallen into the hands 
of robbers, who had stolen her cow, 
aud would perhaps murder herself. 

“We canna let the poor woman 
be at the loss o’ her cow,” was re- 
peated by a second voice, and the 
whispering continued, but listen as 
intently as she might, she made out 
no other words. 

At length the door opened, and a 
woman came into the kitchen, with 
a tray covered with such delicacies 
as Flo’ had never dreamed of, and 
entreated her to eat. 

“Thank you _ kindly, good 
woman,” said she, trembling in 
every limb, “but I got my supper 
before I came out, an’ I couldna tak’ 
one bite,” 

The same thing was repeated 
when she reappeared with whisky— 
* lashin’s and lashin’s o’t,’’ as Flo’ 
afterwards expressed it. The night 
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wore on somehow, though to Flo 
it seemed like twenty nights; and: 
the dawn at last came in at the 
window. 

“‘Dinna go till I gie you a present 
wi’ you,” said the person who had 
offered food and drink, coming once 
more into the kitchen. “ Here it 
is,” handing her something rolled 
up in a white towel, “ bat dinna’ 
you tak’ the cloth off it, or go to 
look at it till you get home.” 

The silent old man conducted 
her to the next field, and then left: 
her, and it was not long before she 
reached her own door. 

Full of curiosity she unpinned 
the towel, and discovered a pair of 
bagpipes, which began to play reels 
and jigs most beautifully. 

As long as she kept them un- 
covered, they continued to play; 
but when rolled up, and laid in the 
cupboard, they ceased immediately. 

The fame of the bagpipes spread. 


far and wide, and every body in the 
parish of Lifford came to hear them 


play. Colonel OC——, Flo's. 
landlord, was about to give a large 
party. 

‘We'll have a dance, and Flo’ 
Kelly shall bring her bagpipes, and 
play for us,” said he. 

The landlord’s summons was like 
a royal mandate to Flo’, so she put 
on her Sunday attire, and hastened 
to the great house. After dinner, 
the hall was cleared for dancing, 
while the bagpipes on their proud 
mistress’s knee, played tunes that: 
might have made even a cripple 
dance. 

That night’s festivity was Flo’s- 
favourite topic of conversation, as 
long as she lived. 

**His honour come up to me wi’: 
the grand quality,” she used to say,: 
an’ says he, “we're inunder a- 
compliment to Flo’ Kelly. for the 
loan o’ her bagpipes,” an’ wi’ that,, 
aneo’ the quality says, ‘Col. C——,” 
says he, “we maun mak’ a collection 
for Flo’ Kelly,” an’ the hat went, 
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round; an’ fifteen pound was lifted 
for me amang the grand quality.” 

As Flo’ walked home with the 
money, it occurred to her that here 
was the exact price of her lost cow. 

She laid the fairy bagpipes as 
usual in her cupboard, but when 
she next looked for them they were 
gone. 

Then Mrs. McGran and Matt 
Craig spoke out. “Them we will 
na name took your cow for certain, 
maybe becase you were ay tempt- 
ing them, an’ talking sae foolitch ; 
but if they did they let you off wi’ 
the fright, for they gave you the 
price o’ her, when they gave you 
the bagpipes.” 

Flo’ made little reply, but it was 
observed by her neighbours that 
from that day forth she seldom 
mentioned the fairies, and if ob- 
liged to do so, spoke of them with 
the utmost deference, and in 
whispers. 





Pat Diver, the tinker, was a man 
well accustomed to a wandering 
life, and to strange shelters: he 
had shared the beggar’s blanket in 
smoky cabins; he had crouched 
beside the Still, in many a nook 
and corner, where poteen was made 
on the wild Innishowen moun- 
tains; he had even slept upon the 
bare heather, or in the ditch, with 
no roof over him but the vault of 
heaven ; yet were all his nights of 
adventure tame and commonplace, 
when compared with one especial 
night. 

During the day preceding that 
night, he had mended all the 
kettles and saucepans in Moville 
and Greencastle, and was on his 
way to Culdaff when night over- 
took him on a lonely mountain 
road. 

He knocked at one door after 
another, asking for a night's lodg- 


ing, while he jingled the halfpence. 


in his waistcoat pocket, but was 
everywhere refused. 
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Where was the boasted hospita- 
lity of Innishowen, which he had 
never before known to fail? It 
was of no use to be able to pay, 
when people seemed so churlish. 
Thus thinking he made his way to- 
wards a light a little further on, 
and knocked at another cabin door. 

An old man and woman were 
seated one at each side of the fire. 

“Will you be pleased to gie me 
a night’s lodging, sir?’ asked Pat, 
respectfully. 

“Can you tell a story?” returned 
the old man. 

“No, then, sir, I canna say I'm 
good at story telling,” replied the 
puzzled tinker. 

“Then you maun just gang 
further, for none but them that 
can tell a story will get in here.”’ 

This reply was made in so de- 
cided a tone, that Pat did not 
attempt to repeat his appeal, but 
turned away reluctantly to resume 
his weary journey. 

“A story, indeed!” muttered he. 
‘“* Auld wives’ fables to please the 
weans !” 

As he took up his bundle of tin- 
kering implements, he observed a 
barn standing rather behind the 
dwelling house, and aided by the 
rising moon, he made his way to- 
wards it. 

It was a clean, roomy barn, with 
a piled-up heap of straw in one 
corner. Here was a shelter not to 
be despised, so Pat crept under the 
straw and soon fell asleep. 

He could not have slept very 
long when he was awakened by the 
tramp of feet, and peeping cau- 
tiously through a crevice in his 
straw covering, he saw four im- 
mensely tall men enter the barn, 
dragging a body, which they threw 
roughly upon the floor. 

They next lighted a fire in the 
middle of the barn, and fastened 
the corpse by the feet with a great 
rope, to a beam in the roof. One 
of them then began to turn it 
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slowly before the fire. “Come on,”’ 
said he, addressing a gigantic fel- 
low, the tallest of the four, “I’m 
tired ; you be to tak’ your turn.” 

“Faix an’ troth, I'll no turn 
him,” replied the big man. “ There’s 
Pat Diver in under the straw; why 
wouldn't he tak’ his turn ?” 

With hideous clamour the four 
men called the wretched Pat, who, 
seeing there was no escape, thought 
it was his wisest plan to come forth 
as he was bidden. 

“Now, Pat,” said they, “ you'll 
turn the corpse, but if you let him 
burn, you'll be tied up there, an’ 
roasted in his place.” 

Pat’s hair stood on end, and the 
cold perspiration poured from his 
forehead, but there was nothing for 
it but to perform his dreadful task. 

Seeing him fairly embarked in it. 
the tall men went away. 

Soon, however, the flame rose so 
high as to singe the rope, and the 
corpse fell with a great thud upon 
the fire, scattering the ashes and 
embers, and extracting a howl of 
angnish from the miserable cook, 
who rushed to the door, and ran 
for his life. 

He ran on until he was ready to 
drop with fatigue, when seeing a 
drain overgrown with tall, rank 
grass, he thought he would creep 
in there, and lie hidden till morning. 

But he had not been many 
minutes in the drain before he 
heard the heavy trampling again, 
and the four men came up with 
their burden, which they laid down 
on the edge of the drain. 

“I’m tired,” said one, to the 
giant, “its your turn to carry him 
a piece now.” 

“Faix an’ troth Tll no carry 
him,” replied he, ‘ but there’s Pat 
Diver in the drain; why wouldn't 
he come out an’ tak’ his turn?” 

“Come out, Pat! come out!” 
roared all the men, and Pat, almost 
dead with fright, crept out. 

He staggered on under the weight 
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of the corpse until he reached 
Kiltown Abbey, a ruin festooned 
with ivy, where the brown owl 
hooted all night long, and the for- 
gotten dead slept around the walls, 
under dense, matted tangles of 
brambles and benweed. 

No one ever buried there now, 
but Pat’s tall companions turned 
into the wild graveyard, and began 
to dig a grave. 

Pat seeing them thus engaged, 
thought he might once more try to 
escape, and climbed up into a haw- 
thorn tree in the fence, hoping to 
be hidden by the boughs. 

*\’m tired,” said the man who 
was digging the grave, “ here, tak’ 
the spade,” addressing the big man, 
“it’s your turn.” 

‘* Faix an’ troth, it’s no my turn,” 
replied he, as before. ‘ There’s 
Pat Diver in the tree: why wouldn’t 
he come down an’ tak’ his turn?” 

Pat came down to take the spade, 
but just then the cocks in the little 
farmyards and cabins round the 
Abbey began to crow, and the men 
looked at one another. 

“We must go,” said they, ‘an’ 
well it is for you, Pat Diver, that 
the cocks crowed, for if they had 
not, you’d just ha’ been bundled 
into thon grave wi’ the corpse.” 

Two months passed, and Pat had 
wandered far and wide over the 
county Donegal, when he chanced 
to arrive at Raphoe during a fair. 

Among the crowd that filled the 
Diamond he came suddenly upon 
the big man. 

“ How are you, Pat Diver?” said 
he, bending down to look in the 
tinker’s face. 

“You've the advantage of me, 
sir, for I havena’ the pleasure of 
knowing you,” faltered Pat. 

“Do you not know me, Pat ? 
Whisper—when you go back to 
Innishowen, you'll have a story 
to tell!” 


The history of Jamie Freel and 
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the young lady, is prettier and less 
weird than the above tale. 

Down in Fannet in times gone 
by lived Jamie Freel and his mother. 
Jamie was the widow's sole support : 
his strong arm worked for her un- 
tiringly, and as each Saturday night 
eame round, he poured his wages 
into her lap, thanking her dutifully 
for the halfpence which she returned 
to him for tobacco. 

He was extolled by his neigh- 
bours as the best son ever known 
or heard of. But he had neigh- 
bours of whose opinions he was 
ignorant — neighbours who lived 
pretty close to him, w:0m he had 
never seen, who are indeed, rarely 
seen by mortals except on Mayeves 
and Halloweens. 

An old ruined castle about a 
quarter of a mile from his cabin, 
was said to be the abode of the 
“ wee folk ;” every Halloween were 
.the ancient windows lighted up, and 
passers by saw little figures flitting 
to and fro inside the building, while 
they heard the music of pipes and 
flutes. 

It was well known that fairy 
revels took place there, but nobody 
ever had the courage to intrude 
upon them. 

Jamie had often watched the 
little figures from a distance, and 
listened to the charming music, 
wondering what the inside of the 
castle was like ; but one Halloween 


‘he got up and took his cap, saying 


to his mother, ‘‘1’m awa to the 
castle to seek my fortune.” 

“ What,” cried she, “ would you 
venture there? You that’s the poor 
widow's one son! Dinna be sae 
venturesome an’ foolitch, Jamie! 
They'll kill you, an’ then what ‘ill 
come o’ me?” 

** Never fear, mother. Nae harm 


“ill happen me, but I maun gae.” 


He set out, and as he crossed the 
potato field, came in sight of the 
castle, whose windows were ablaze 
with light, that seemed to turn the 
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‘russet leaves still clinging to the 
crabtree branches, into gold. 

Halting in the grove at one side 
of the ruin, he listened to the elfin 
revelry; and the laughter and sing- 
ing made him all the more deter- 
mined to proceed. 

Numbers of little people, the 
largest about the size of a child of 
five years old, were dancing to the 
music of flutes and fiddles, while 
others drank and feasted. 

“Welcome, Jamie Freel! Wel- 
come, welcome, Jamie!” cried the 
company, perceiving their visitor. 
The word “welcome” was caught 
up and repeated by every voice in 
the castle. 

Time flew, and Jamie was en- 
joying himself very much, when his 
hosts said, *‘ We're going to ride to 
Dublin to-night, to steal a young 
lady. Will you come too, Jamie 
Freel ?” 

“ Ay, that will I!” cried the rash 
youth, thirsting for adventure. 

A troop of horses stood at the 
door. Jamie mounted, and his 
steed rose with him into the air. 
He was presently flying over his 
mother’s cottage, surrounded by the 
elfin troop, and on and on they 
went over bold mountains, over 
little lakes, over the deep Lough 
Swilly, over towns and villages, 
where people were burning nuts, 
and eating apples, and keeping 
merry Hallowcen. It seemed to 
Jamie that they flew “all round 
Ireland,” before they got to Dublin. 

“ This is Derry,” said the fairies, 
flying over the Cathedral spire; and 
what was said by one voice was 
repeated by all the rest, till fifty 
little voices were crying out “ Derry! 
Derry! Derry!” 

In like manner was Jamie in- 
formed as they passed each town 
on the route, and at length he heard 
the silvery voices cry, “ Dublin! 
Dublin !” 

It was no mean dwelling that 
was to be honoured by the fairy 
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visit, but one of the finest houses in 
Stephen’s Green. 

The troop dismounted near a 
window, and Jamie saw a beautiful 
sleeping face on a pillow, in a 
spleadid bed. He saw the young 
lady lifted, asleep as she was, and 
carried away, while the stick which 
was dropped in her place upon the 
bed, took her exact form. 

The lady was placed before one 
rider, and carried a short way, then 
given to another, and the names of 
the towns were cried out as before. 

They were approaching home. 
Jamie heard “ Rathmullan,” “ Mil- 
ford,” ‘“ Tamney,” and then he 
knew they were near his own house. 

“You've all had your turn at 
carrying the young lady,” said he, 
“why wouldn't I get her for a wee 
piece?” 

“Ay, . Jamie,” replied they, 
pleasantly, “you may take your 
turn at carrying her to be sure.” 

Holding his prize very tightly, he 
dropped down near his mother’s 
door. 

“Jamie Freel, Jamie Freel! is 
that the way you treat us?” cried 
they, and they too dropped down 
near the door. 

Jamie held fast, though he knew 
not what he was holding, for the 
little folk turned the lady into all 
manner of strange shapes. At one 
moment she was a black dog, 
barking and trying to bite—at 
another a glowing bar of iron, 
which yet had no heat—then again 
a sack of wool. 

But still Jamie held her, and the 
baffled elves were turning away, 
when a tiny woman, the smallest of 
the party, exclaimed, “ Jamie Freel 
has her awa’ frae us, but he sall hae 
nae gude o’ her, for 1'll mak’ her deaf 
and dumb,” and she threw some- 
over the young girl. 

While they rode off disappointed, 
Jamie lifted the latch, and went in. 

“ Jamie, man!” cried his 
mother, “you've been awa’ all 
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nicht; what have they done on 
you?” 

“Naething bad, mother, I ha’ 
had the very best of gude iuck. 
Here’s a beautiful young lady I ha’ 
brought you for company.” 

* Bless us an’ save us!” ex- 
claimed the mother, and for some 
minutes she was so astonished that 
she could not think of anything 
else to say. 

Jamie told the story of the night’s 
adventure, ending by saying, 
“ Surely you wouldna have allowed 
me to let her gang with them to be 
lost for ever?” 

“But a lady, Jamie! How can 
a lady eat we’er poor diet, an’ live 
in we'er poor way? I ax you that, 
you foolitch fellow?” 

‘Weel, Mother, sure it’s better 
for ler to be here, nor over yonder?” 
and he pointed in the direction of 
the castle. 

Meanwhile, the deaf and dumb 
girl shivered in her light clothing, 
stepping close to the humble turf 
fire. 

“Poor crathur, she’s quare and 
handsome! Nae wonder they set 
their hearts on her!” said the old 
woman, gazing at her guest with 
pity and admiration. ‘We maun 
dress her first, but what in the name 
o’ fortune, hae I fit for the likes o’ 
her to wear?” 

She went to her press in “the 
room,” and took out her Sunday 
gown of brown drugget, she then 
opened a drawer, and drew forth a 
pair of white stockings, a long snowy 
garment of fine linen, and a cap, 
her “dead dress,” as she called it. 

These articles of attire had long 
been ready for a certain triste 
ceremony, in which she would some 
day fill the chief part, and only saw 
the light occasionally, when they 
were hung out to air; but she was 
willing to give even these to the 
fair, trembling visitor, who was 
turning in dumb sorrow and wonder 
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from her to Jamie, and from Jamie 
back to her. 

The poor girl suffered herself to 
be dressed, and then sat down on 
a “creepie ” in the chimney corner, 
and buried her face in her hands. 

““What'll we do to keep up a lady 
like thon?” cried the old woman. 

“ T’ll work for you both, mother,” 
replied the son. 

“ An’ how could a lady live on 
we'er poor diet? ” she repeated. 

“T'll work for her,”. was all 
Jamie’s answer. 

He kept his word. The voung 
lady was very sad for a long time, 
and tears stole down her cheeks 
many an evening while the old 
woman spun by the fire, and Jamie 
made salmon nets, an accomplish- 
ment lately acquired by him, in 
hopes of adding to the comfort of 
his guest. 

But she was always gentle, and 
tried to smile when she perceived 
them looking at her; and by degrees 
she adapted herself to their ways 
and mode of life. It was not very 
long before she began to feed the 
pig, mash potatoes and meal for the 
fowls, and knit blue worsted socks. 

So a year passed, and Hallowe'en 
came round again. ‘ Mother,” 
said Jamie, taking down his cap, 
‘I’m off to the ould castle to seek 
my fortune.”’ 

“Are you mad, Jamie?” cried 
his mother, in terror. “Sure they’ll 
kill you this time for what you done 
on them last year!” 

Jamie made light of her fears, 
and went his way. 

As he reached the Crab - tree 
Grove, he saw bright lights in the 
Castle windows as before, and heard 
loud talking. Creeping under the 
window, he heard the wee folk say: 
“That was a poor irick Jamie Freel 
played us this night last year, when 
he stole the nice young lady from 
us.” 

“ Ay,” said the tiny woman, “ an’ 
I punished him for it, for there she 
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sits a dumb image by his hearth ; 
but he does na know that three 
drops out o’ this glass I hold in 
my hand, wad gie her her hearing 
an’ her speeches back again.” 

Jamie’s heart beat fast as he 
entered the hall. Again he was 
greeted by a chorus of welcomes 
from the company. ‘ Here comes 
Jamie Freel! Welcome, welcome, 
Jamie!” 

As soon as the tumult subsided, 
the little woman said, “ You be to 
drink we’er health, Jamie, out o’ 
this glass in my hand.” 

Jamie snatched the glass from 
her, and darted to the door. He 
never knew how he reached his 
cabin, but he arrived there breath- 
less, and sank on a stool by the 
fire. 

“ You're kilt surely this time, my 
poor boy,” said his mother. 

“No, indeed, better luck than 
ever this time!” and he gave the 
lady three drops of the liquid that 
still remained in the bottom of the 
glass, notwithstanding his mad race 
over the potato-field. 

The lady began to speak, and her 
first words were words of thanks to: 
Jamie. 

The three inmates of the cabin 
had so much to say to one another, 
that long after cock-crow, when the 
fairy music had quite ceased, they 
were talking round the fire. 

“Jamie,” said the lady, “ be 
pleased to get me paper and pen 
and ink, that I may write to my 
father, and tell him what has be- 
come of me.” 

She wrote, but weeks passed, and 
she received no answer. Again and 
again she wrote, and still no answer. 

At length she said, “ You must 
come with me to Dublin, Jamie, to 
find my father.” 

“IT ha’ no money to hire a car for 
you,” he replied, “ an’ how can you 


- travel to Dublin on your foot ?” 


But she implored him so much 
that he consented to set out with 
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her, and walk all the way from Fan- 
net to Dublin. It was not as easy 
as the Fairy journey !—but at last 
they rang the bell at the door of 
the house in Stephen’s Green. 

“Tell. my father that his daughter 
is here,’’ said she to the servant who 
opened the door. 

“The gentleman that lives here 
has no daughter, my girl. He had 
one, but she died better nor a year 
ago.” 

“ Do you not know me, Sullivan ?” 

“ No, poor girl, I do not.” 

“ Let me see the gentleman. I 
only ask to see him.” 

“Well, that’s not much to ax— 
we'll see what can be done!” 

In a few moments the lady's 
father came to the door. 

“ Dear father,” said she, “ don’t 
you know me?” 

“*How dare you call me your 
father?” cried the old gentleman 
angrily. ‘“ You are an impostor. 
I have no daughter.” 

“Look in my face, father, and 
surely you'll remember me!” 

“* My daughter is dead and buried. 
She died a long, long time ago.” 
The old man’s voice changed from 
anger to sorrow. “You can go,” 
he concluded. 

“Stop, dear father, till you look 
at this ring on my finger. Look at 
your nameand mine engraved onit.” 

“It certainly is my daughter's 
ring; but I do not know how you 
came by it.I fear in no honest way.” 

“ Call my mother, she will be sure 
to know me,” said the poor girl, who 
was by this time crying bitterly. 

““My poor wife is beginning to 
forget her sorrow. She seldom 
speaks of her daughter now. Why 
should I renew her grief by re- 
minding her of her loss ? ” 

But the young lady perservered 
till at last the mother was sent for. 

“* Mother,” she began, when the 
old lady came to the door, “ don’t 
you know your daughter ?” 

“T have no daughter; my daugh- 
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ter died and was buried a long, 
long time ago.” 

“Only look in my face and surely 
you'll know me!” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“You have all forgotten me, but 
look at this mole on my neck. 
Surely, mother, you know me 
now?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the mother, 
“my Gracie had a mole on her 
neck like that; but then I saw her 
in her coffin, and saw the lid shut 
down upon her.” 

Tt became Jamie’s turn to speak, 
and he gave the history of the fairy 
journey, of the theft of the young 
lady, of the figure he had seen laid 
in her place, of her life with his 
mother in Fannet, of last Hal- 
lowe’en, and of the three drops 
that had released her from her en- 
chantment. 

She took up the story when he 
paused, and told how kind the 
mother and son had been to her. 

The parents could not make 
enough of Jamie; they treated him 
with every distinction, and when he 
expressed his wish to return to Fan- 
net, said they did not know what to 
do to show their gratitude. 

But an awkward complication 
arose. ‘The daughter would not 
let him go without her. “If Jamie 
goes, I'll go too,” she said. “ He 
saved me from the fairies, and has 
worked for me ever since. If it 
had not been for him, dear father 
and mother, you would never have 
seen me again. If he goes, I'll go 
too.” 

This being her resolution, the 
old gentleman said that Jamie 
should become his son- in - law. 
The mother was brought from Fan- 
net in a coach and four, and there 
was a splendid wedding. 

They all lived together in the 
grand Dublin house, and Jamie 
was heir to untold wealth at his 
father-in-law’s death. 

Leriz1a McCrintocx. 
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MONSIEUR JOUBERT’S THOUGHTS. 


THOUGHTS, MAXIMS, AND ESSAYS. 
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I HAVE given my flowers and my 
fruit, and am now but a sonorous 
trunk: but whosoever sits beneath 
my shade and hears me, becomes 
wiser. 

In many things I am like a but- 
terfiy ; like it, 1 love light; like it, 
my life is burned by it; like it, to 
spread my wings I must feel it is 
fair weather in the society around 
me, must feel my mind encompassed, 
and as it were penetrated, by the 
mild temperature, that of indul- 
gence; my mind and character are 
sensitive to cold. 

I require that loving eyes should 
shine upon me. Of me it is true 
to say, “ He is king who pleases, he 
who pleases no longer is nothing.” 
I go where I am wished for, at least 
as willingly as where I feel happy. 

I am sorry to quit Paris because 
I must separate from my friends ; 
and I am sorry to quit the country, 
because I must separate from my- 
self. 

My head is loving and my heart 
headstrong. All I admire is dear 
to me, and all that is dear cannot 
become indifferent to me. 

Philanthropy and repentance is 
my device 

I care little for prudence if it is 
not moral. I havea bad opinion of 
the lion since I have learned that 
his step is oblique. 


When my friend is one-eyed, I 
look only at his profile. 

I would not have a mind without 
light, nor a mind without a band- 
age. We must know how bravely 
to blind ourselves for the happiness 
of life. 

Instead of complaining that the 
rose has thorns, I rejoice that the 
thorn-is crowned by a rose, and 
that the bush bears flowers. 

There is no bon ton without a 
grain of contempt for others. Now 
I find it impossible to despise a 
stranger. 

The language of confidence is 
familiar to me, but not the language 
of familiarity. 

I never learnt to speak coarsely, 
to insult, or curse. 

I follow the example of the dove, 
and often throw a blade of grass to 
the drowning ant. 

When I gather shells and find 
pearls in them, I pick out the pearls 
and throw away the shells. 

If I had to choose, I should pre- 
fer indolence that allows men time 
to become better, to security that 
makes them worse, and precipita- 
tion that waits not for repentance. 

I like those better who make vice 
attractive than those who make 
virtue repulsive. 

When I break people’s windows 
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I wish them to be tempted to pay 
me for them. 

The trouble of dispute exceeds 
by much the utility. Controversy 
makes the mind deaf, and when 
others are deaf I am silent. 

T call not reason that brutal rea- 
son which crushes with its weight 
what is holy and sacred; that 
magnificent reason that rejoices in 
errors when it has found them out; 
that. unfeeling scornful reason that 
insults credulity. 

Others’ goodness makes me as 
happy as my own. 

My discoveries—and every man 
has his own—have brought me back 
to prejudices. 

My soul dwells in a place through 
which all the passions have passed : 
I have known them all. 

I have passed a river of oblivion. 

The path of truth! My way to 
it has been circuitous; hence the 
tracts you are straying in are well 
known to me. 

The revolution drove my mind 
away from the real world, by making 
it too horrible to me. 

But, in fine, what is my art? By 
what name is it to be distinguished 
from others? What object does 
it propose to itself? What does it 
give birth and existence to? What 
is my aim and purpose in the exer- 
cise of it ? Is it merely to write and 
secure myself being read—the 
sole ambition of many? Is this all 
I aim at? Am I nothing but a 
polymathiste, or have Ia class of 
ideas easily assigned, whose na- 
ture, character, merit and utility 
can be determined? This is what 
I must examine attentively, de- 
liberately till I have solved it. 

My dream should have been of 
the beautiful, as happiness is the 
dream of others. But mine is a 
better dream, for death itself and 
its aspect, far from troubling its 
continuity, opens to it ampler 
spaces. This dream that mingles 
with all my vigils, in all my sober 
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hours, that is strengthened by 
reflection, no absence, no loss can 
cause its irreparable interruption. 

I can sow, but not build or found. 

Heaven has put only rays of 
light into my intelligence, and for 
eloquence allows me but beautiful 
words. I have just force sufficient 
to elevate myself, and my virtue is 
merely a certain incorruptibility. 

Like Montaigne I am not made 
for sustained discourse. 

With the tip of my lips, I have 
often touched the cup that contained 
abundance, but it is a water that 
has always fled from me. 

I am like an olian harp that 
gives forth sweet sounds, but exe- 
cutes no air. No constant wind 
has blown upon me. 

I pass my life hunting butterflies, 
holding as good those ideas that 
are conformed to the common, and 
the others only as my own. 

Like Daedalus I fabricate wings 
for myself, forming them. little by 
little, each day attaching a feather. 

My mind loves to travel in open 
spaces, to play with the waves of 
light, discerning nothing, but steeped 
in joy andclearness. And what am 
I, but an atom in a beam of light ? 

My effluences are the dreams of 
a shadow. 

I resemble the poplar, the tree 
that always looks young, even when 
it is old. 

I thank heaven for having made 
my mind a light thing, able to 
mount on high. 

Madame Victorine H. Chatenay 
said of me that I looked like a soul 
that had by chance met a body, and 
was making the best of it, I can- 
not deny the fulness of the ex- 
pression. 

Like the lark, I love to wander 
far, and above my nest. 

In my habitation I would have a 
great deal of heaven and very little 
earth mixed. My nest must be a 
bird’s, for my thoughts and words 
have wings. 
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How difficult it is to be at the 
same time ingenious and sensible! 
For a long time I could not find the 
ideas that suit my mind, or the 
language that suited those ideas. 
Long I had to support the torments 
- a fertility that could find no out- 
et. 

My mind requires fetters like 
the feet of Leger iu the fairy tale, 
when he wished to arrive. 

I would have philosophy, and es- 
pecially metaphysics, to be neither 
quadruped nor biped. I would 
have it winged and singing. 

You go to truth through poetry. 
I reach poetry through truth. 

We may have tact early, and 
taste late: this is my case. 

I like few pictures, few operas, 
few statues, few poems, and yet I 
love the arts. 

Oh! if I could express myself 
through music, through dancing, 
through painting, as I express my- 
self through words. How many 
ideas I should have which I have 
not, how many feelings which must 
be for ever unknown to me. 

All that appears false to me has 
no existence for me. It isto my 
mind a void that allows no grasp. 
Hence, I am unable to combat or 
refute it, except by assimilating it 
to something existing and by rea- 
soning by analogy. 

Ordinary clearness is not suffi- 
cient for me, when the sense of 
words is not as clear as their sound, 
that is to say, when they do not 
present to my thoughts, objects as 
transparent in themselves as the 
terms that denominate them. 

That part of my head destined 
to receive things that are not clear 
is extremely narrow. 

Why am I so fatigued by talk- 
ing? It is that when I speak, one 
portion of my fibres is exerted, 
while the rest continue depressed ; 
that which acts supports alone the 
fatigue of action, by which it is 
soon overcome. There is at once 
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an unequal distribution of the 
forces, and an unequal distribution 
of activity. Hence total fatigue, 
when that which was strong is worn 
out, for then weakness is every- 
where. 

When I shine, I consume my- 
self. 

What Ido well is done slowly 
and with extreme fatigue. There 
is strength beneath my weakness : 
weakness is the instrument: be- 
neath the strength of many people 
there is weakness. It is in the 
heart, the reason, in the too little 
genuine will. 

I have too much brain for my 
head ; it can’t move freely in its 
case. 

I have many forms of ideas, but 
too few forms of phrases. 

In all things it seems to me that 
the intermediary ideas are wanting 
in me, or that they are a trouble tu 
me. 

I wished to do without words, 
and scorned them: words revenge 
themselves by difficulty. 

If there is a man tormented by 
the cursed ambition to put a whole 
book into a page, a whole page into 
a phrase, and this phrase into a 
word, it is I 

Certain parts spring up in me 
naturally, too finished to allow me 
to dispense with equal fivish in all 
that is to accompany them. I know 
too well what I am going to say 
before I write. 

In verses, the attention is sus- 
tained by the ear being amused. 
Prose has not this aid; could it 
have it? I try, but I think not. 

I wish to derive all my effects 
from the sense of words, as you do 
from their sound, from their choice, 
as you from their multitude, from 
their isolation itself, as you from 
their harmony, neveriheless desiring 
that there be harmony between 
them, but a harmony due to nature 
and fitness, not to industry, purely 
woven and sequent. 


XUM 
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Ignorant ones who know only 
your harpsichords or your organs, 
to whom applause is necessary as 
an accompaniment, without which 
vour chords would be incomplete, 
{ caunot imitate ye. I play the 
antique lyre, not that of Timo- 
theus but the three or five-stringed 
lyre, the lyre of Orpheus, the lyre 
that gives pleasure to him who 
holds it as to those who look at him, 
for he is contained in his air, he is 
forced to listen to himself, he hears 
himself, judges himself, charms 
himself. 

It will be said I speak subtlely. 
It is sometimes the only means of 
penetration which the mind has in 
its power, either from the nature cf 
the truth it strives to attain, or 
from the nature of the opinions and 
ignorance, through which it has to 
open painfully an issue for itself. 

I like to see two truths at once. 
Every good comparison gives the 
mind this advantage. 

1 have always an image to draw 
an image and a thought, two things 
for one, and double labour for me. 

It is not my phrase I polish, but 
my idea. I pause till the drop of 
light I want is formed and falls from 
my pen. 

I should like to coin wisdom, 
that is to say to coin it into maxims, 
proverbs, sentences easily carried 
about and transmitted. That I 
could ery down and banish from the 
language of men, as degraded coin, 
the words that they misuse and 
which deceive them. 

I should like to infuse the ex- 
quisite sense into the common sense, 
or to render common the exquisite. 

I required age to learn what I 
wanted to know, and I should re- 
quire youth to tell rightly what I 
know. Heaven gave force to my 
mind but for a period, and this 
period is past. 

Men are accountable for their 
actions, but I shall have to render 
an account of my thoughts, they 
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serve as foundation, not only of my 
work, but of my life. 

My ideas! It is the house to 
lodge them in that costs me some- 
thing to build. 

The silkworm spins its cocoon, 
and I spin mine,sbut it won’t be 
wound off. As God wills. 


Or Gop. 
Piety. 
TURES. 


CREATION. 
RELIGION. 
PRIESTS. 


ETERNITY. 
TuE Scrte- 


So great and vast is God, that in 
order to understand Him we are 
obliged to divide Him. 

In this operation of imagining 
God, the first means is the human 
forin, light is the last term, and in 
light, its splendour. I know not if 
imagination can go farther, but the 
mind carries on the process. When 
imagination stops, space presents 
itself to it, omnipotence, the in- 
finite. A glorious circle to describe 
and ever beginning. We quit it. 
We resume it. We plunge into it. 
We come from it. What matters 
it that every one completes it? Our 
duty, our happiness, depends on our 
holding to it, not on our tracing it. 

We know God through piety, 
the sole mortification of the soul 
that brings Him within our reach, 
and shows him to us. 

We always believe that God is 
like ourselves; the indulgent pro- 
claim Him indulgent, the malevolent 
as terrible. 

All that is spiritual, andin which 
the soul has really a part, leads to 
God, to piety. The soul cannot 
move, wake up, open its eyes with- 
out feeling God. We feel God 
with the soul, as we feel the air with 
the body. 

Dare I say it? We may know 
God easily, provided we don’t strain 
after definitions of Him. 

We can comprehend earth only 
after we have learned to know hea- 
ven ; without the world of religion 
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the visible world would be a hope- 
less enigma. 

Whatever presents to man a 
spectacle of which he can neither 
determine the cause nor the limits, 
leads him to the idea of God, that 
is to say of Him who is infinite. 

The God of metaphysics is but 
an idea, but the God of religion, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, 
the Sovereign Judge of actions and 
thoughts, is a force. 

The universe obeys God in the 
same way that the body obeys the 
soul that fills it. 

The world was made as the 
spider’s web is made; God drew it 
from his bosom, his will wove it, 
spread it out and hung it in space. 
What we call the void is His in- 
visible plenitude; His power is a 
ball, but a substantial ball, round 
which is an inexhaustible whole, for 
ever winding off, while fur ever re- 
maining entire. To create the 
world, a grain of matter sufficed, 
for all we see, this mass that con- 
founds us, is but a grain created 
and set in motion by the Eternal. 
By its ductility, by the cavities it 
encloses and the workman’s art, it 
presents in the decorations evolved 
from it a kind of immensity. All 
things appear full to us, all are 
empty—rather they are hollow. 
The elements themselves are empty, 
God only is full. But this grain of 
matter, where was it? It was in 
the bosom of God, where it now is. 

“ Nothing is made out of nothing,” 
they say, but the sovereign power 
of God is not nothing; it 1s the 
source of matter as well as of 
spirit. 

The world is a world by virtue 
of form—its base is but an atom. 
By withdrawing his breath from it, 
the Creator might cause the whole 
volume to collapse, and destroy it 
easily. By this hypothesis, the 
universe would leave neither wreck 
nor ruins, but become what it was 
before time, @ grain of flattened 
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metal, an atom in the void, less, a 
nothing. 

By having matter constantly 
placed before our eyes, we are pre- 
vented seeingit. In vain the work- 
man is extolled by laying before us 
the marvels of his work. The mass 
confines us, the object distracts us, 
and the end constantly indicated, 
is constantly impossible to see. 


God multiplies intelligence, 
which, like fire is communicated 
ad infinitum: kindle a thousand 
torches at one torch, its flame re- 
mains for ever the same. 

Could God have made human life 
merely to comtemplate the course of 
it, to watch its falls, its plays, its 
varieties, or to give himself the 
spectacle of hands ever in motion, 
transmitting the torch one to the 
other? No, God only makes for 
eternity. 

Our immortality is awarded to us 
by an innate revelation, infused into 
ourminds. God himself in creating 
them, laid the word, engraved the 
truth, and the sound, and the lines 
last them for ever indestructable. 
But in life God whispers us and illu- 
mines us in secret. To hear him 
there must be inner silence, to 
perceive his light we must close 
our senses and look within. 

Our souls are always fully living, 
in sickness, fainting, dying, and still 
more so after death. 

It is not allowable to speak to 
men of destruction except to make 
them think of duration, or of death 
except to make them think of life ; 
for death pursues life, and destruc- 
tion hastens after duration. 

Our flesh is but our pulp, our 
bones, membranes, nerves are but 
the framework of the shell in which 
weare shut upasinacase. Itis by 
exfoliations that the corporal en- 
velope is disposed, but the kernel it 
contains, the invisible being it 
encloses, remains indestructible. 
The grave swallows, but does not 
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absorb us, we are consumed, but 
not destroyed. 

God’s anger is but for a moment, 
his divine compassion is eternal. 

The fear of God is as necessary 
to hold.us steadfast to right, as 
the fear of death is to hold us to 
life. 

God loves each man as much as 
he does the whole human race. 
Weight and number are nothing in 
his eyes. Eternal, Infinite, he 
knows only immense love. 

Heaven owes us only what it 
gives us, and often gives us what it 
does not owe us. 

Nothing is lost in the moral world 
as nothing is annihilated in the 
material, All our thoughts and 
feelings here below are but the 
beginning of thoughts and feelings 
that will be finished elsewhere. 

Where do our ideas go? Into 
the memory of God. 

God, when creating them speaks 
to souls and to nature, and gives 
them instructions, the sense of 
which they forget, but the impres- 
sion of which endures. Of this 
word and ray of light there survive 
amid the darkest obscurity of the 
soul and the greatest inattention of 
the mind a kind of murmur, and 
twilight that never ceases, and that 
soon or late distant us in our out- 
ward dissipations. 

Will God rank on a par beautiful 
thoughts and beautiful actions ? 
Those who have sought them, 
delighted in them, loved them, will 
they be recompensed ? Will the 
philosopher and politician be paid 
for their plans as the good man will 
be paid for his good acts? And 
useful labours, have they in God’s 
eyes a merit like good morals ? 
Perhaps so, but the first prize is 
not so sure as the second, and will 
not be the same. God has not put 
into our soul the hope and certainty 
of it, other motives determine us. 
And yet I can fancy Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Plato carrying their works 
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before God, even Pascal and La 
Bruyére, even Vauvenargues and La 
Fontaine, for their works paint their 
souls and may be counted in heaven. 
But it seems to me that J. J. 
Rousseau and Montesquieu dare 
not present theirs, for they put 
into them only their intelligence, 
their temper, and their efforts. As 
to Voltaire, his paint him also, and 
they will be counted to him, I 
think, but to his cost. 

God takes account of the 
centuries. He pardons the gross- 
nesses of the one, and the re- 
finements of the other. Ill-known 
by the one, misconceived by the 
other, he sets down in his just 
balance, as extenuating circum- 
stances, the superstitions and the 
incredulity of the time in which we 
live. Welive in a sick age, he sees 
it. Our intelligence is hurt, he 
will pardon this, if we give him the 
whole of what is left healthy. 

We must go heaven, there are the 
types of all things, of all truth, all 
pleasure, of which here below we 
have but the shadow. Such is the 
supreme beauty of this world that to 
name adequately what is there found, 
or even to indicate with exactitude, 
would suffice to form a fine style 
and to make a fine book. 

Beyond the world and life there 
is no more groping. There is but 
inspection, and all looked at is 
truth. 

It seems to me in the distant 
future of another life, those will be 
happiest who have not had here 
one single moment they can recall 
with pleasure. Above there, as 
here below, memory will form an 
important part of our joy and grief. 

Heaven is for those who think of 
it. 

Piety is a sublime wisdom, sur- 
passing all other forms of wisdom, 
a kind of genius that gives wings 
tothe mind. None is wise that is 
not pious. 

Piety is a kind of modesty that 
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makes us turn away our thoughts 
as we turn away our eyes from what 
is forbidden. 

Piety is to the heart what poetry 
is to the imagination, what a noble 
evstem of metaphysics is to the 
mind, it exercises the ful! range of 
our sensibility, it is a feeling from 
which the soul receives such a modi- 
fication that through it it becomes 
full or orbed, and attains all the 
perfection of which it is susceptible. 

Piety isthe sole means of escaping 
the dryness which the labour of 
reflection inevitably brings into the 
sources of our sensibility. 

A piety more tender than 
reasoned out suits women, while 
for men a piety grave rather than 
tender is becoming. 

Piety binds us to what is most 
powertul, to God, and to what is 
feeblest,to children, to the aged, the 
infirm, the poor, the unhappy, the 
afflicted. _Without piety old age 
shocks the eye, infirmities are repug- 
nant, imbecility disgusts. With 
piety we see in old age the fulness 
of years, in infirmities but suf- 
fering, in imbecility misfortune, 
and we only feel respect, compas- 
sion, and a desire to relieve. 

Charity is a kind of piety. 
Disgust is so completely silenced 
where charity is, that it may be said 
that all forms of affliction have an 
attraction for the pious. 

Religion makes it a duty even 
for the poor to be liberal, noble, 
generous, magnificent from charity. 

God has planted in man not only 
love of self, but love of his fellow- 
man as well. The Why of the most 
part of our qualities is that man is 
man, that he is good, that he is the 
work of God. 

To love God and be loved by him, 
to love our fellow men and be loved 
by them, this is morality and 
religion, in both love is all, the 
beginning, middle, and end. 

It is God’s will that we love even 
his enemies. 
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We must make man insatiable for 
God; it is a hunger which will 
unfortunately be often enough 
interrupted by his passions and 
occupations. 

To think of God is an action. 

We must love what God gives 
and withholds, love what he wills 
and wills not. 

God loves the soul, and since 
there is an attraction that draws 
the soul to God, there is on, if I may 
dare use the expression, that draws 
God to the soul. His delight is in 
the soul of man. 

We are enlightened because God 
shines upon us, we are upright be- 
cause he touches us, God as light 
enlightens us, as a rule he keeps 
us erect. This rule undiscerned 
but felt, serves as criterion in our 
judgments of things to be estimated 
by other means than that of the 
senses. 

God! and thence all virtues, all 
duties. If there be one in which 
the idea of God has no part, there 
is in it invariably some defect, or 
some excess; number, weight or 
measure is lacking—things in which 
there is divine exactitude. 

It is only in God we can see 
clearly our duties. Thisis the only 
background upon which they are 
always legible to the mind. 

None is happy but the good, the 
wise, the holy, but the holy more 
than the others, so completely is 
human nature made for holiness. 

The just, the beautiful, the good, 
the wise, is what is conformable to 
God’s ideas of the just, the beau- 
tiful, the good, the wise. Take God 
away from high philosophy, and 
there is an end of clearness; he is 
the lizht and sun of it, it is he that 
illumines all. In lumine tuo vide- 
bimus lumen. 

Let us render ourselves acceptable 
to God: we can do so in all times, 
places, or states of decline. The 
triendship of God, if it may be so 
expressed, is easier to gain than the 
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friendship of men, for God takes 
account of our efforts. 

We must yield to heaven, and 
resist men. 

We judge ourselves according to 
the judgment of men, instead of 
judging ourselves according to the 
judgment of heaven. God is the 
only mirror in which man can know 
himself, in all others he can only 
see himself. 

When God withdraws from the 
world, the wise man withdraws into 
God. 

Those only watch, O my God, 
who think of Thee, and love Thee. 
All others sleep, they dream and 
follow phantoms. Thou only art 
reality. Nothing is right but to 
occupy heart and mind with Thee, 
to do all things for Thee, to be 
moved only by Thee. But is man 
made to enjoy here below such a 
telicity ? If he were capable of it, 
he would have attained his per- 
fection. 

The forgetfulness of things of 
earth, the will fixed on things in 
heaven, the exemption from all 
ardour, from all care, from all 
trouble and effort; the plenitude 
of life without agitation, the joy of 
feeling without the labour of thought, 
the raptures of ecstasy without the 
preparation of meditation, in a word, 
pure spirituality in the midst of the 
world, amid the tumult of the 
senses—this is the happiness but of 
a minute, of an instant, but this 
instant’s piety sheds a suavity over 
our months and years. 

Religion is the poetry of our 
hearts, it bas enchantments that 
are useful to our morals, it gives 
both happiness and virtue. 

Piety is not a religion, although 
it is the soul of all religions, a man 
has not a religion when he has only 
pious intentions, just as he has not 
a country when he has only philan- 
thropy. We bave a country, and 
are citizens of a country only when 
we decide on observing and de- 
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fending certain laws, obeying certain 
magistrates, and adopting certain 
modes of being and action. 

Religion is neither a theology, 
nor a theosophy ; it is more, it is a 
discipline, a law, a yoke, an in- 
dissoluble engagement. 

Without the dogma, morality is 
but maxims and sentences ; with the 
dogma, it becomes precept, obliga- 
tion, necessity. 

Can we not say that since the 
coming of Christ, God has infused 
into nature more light and grace? 
It seems, indeed, since that time 
there has been in the world a more 
general knowledge of all the duties, 
a more common and diffused facility 
to practise the true virtues and all 
the great virtues. 


We ought to love religion as a 
kind of country and nurse. It is 
it that nurtures our virtues, shows 
us heaven, teaches us to walk in the 
paths of duty. 

Religion is the literature and 
science of one; the joy and duty of 
another. 

O Religion! thou givest a light 
to ignorance, a virtue to weakness, 
an aptitude to the foolish, a talent 
even to incapacity. 

No doctrine was ever so adjusted 
as the Christian doctrine to all the 
natural wants of the human heart 
and mind. The pomp and show 
with which the Church is reproached 
were the effect, and are the proof 
of its incomparable excellence. 
Whence, in effect have proceeded 
this power and these riches, carried 
to excess, if not from the enchant- 
ment it cast over the whole world ? 
Enraptured by its beauty, millions 
of men from age to age loaded it 
with gifts, legacies, cessions. It 
had the gift of making itself loved, 
and that of making men happy. 
This it was that wrought the 
prodigy. This it was that built up 
its power. 

Men can’t speak againsié Te 
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anity without anger, nor speak of 
it without love. 

In Christianity, above all in 
Catholicism, the mysteries are 
purely speculative truths, whence 
spring, by the union of one mystery 
with another, truths emivently 
practical. 

Religion forbids to believe beyond 
what it teaches. 

’ ‘When men cannot believe there 
has been a revelation, they believe 
nothing fixedly, firmly, invariably. 

The opinion men have of things 
divine is not the same in all times 
nor in all places, but necessarily in 
all times and places there was one 
defined, fixed, sacred, and in- 
violable. 

All strong religions are furious 
till they reign. Old religions, like 
old wine, warm the heart but do not 
heat the brain. 

Austere sects are at first the most 
reverenced, but moderate sects have 
ever been the most lasting. 

Identity of belief unites men 
more than identity of knowledge, 
it is, doubtless, because belief comes 
from the heart. 

It is allowed to lament, but it is 
never allowed to laugh at the re- 
lizion of others.. 

We should attack superstition by 
religion, not by physics; this is a 
ground on which it is not. If you 
lead it thither by changing its 
nature, you make it at the same 
time lose all idea of heaven, and 
instead of correcting it, you risk 
rendering it worse. 

Superstition is the only religion 
of which low souls are capable. 

All those who are devoid of 
religion are deprived of one virtue, 
and did they possess all the others 
they could not be perfect. 

Which is the more incongruous, 
a religion without virtue, or virtues 
without reiigion ? 

Ineredulity is only a mode of being 
of the intellect, but impiety is a 
real vice of the heart. There enter 


into this sentiment horror for what 
is divine, scorn for men, and con- 
tempt for simplicity. 

There are two species of atheism, 
one tending to dispense with the 
idea of God, the other to dispense 
with His intervention in human 
affairs. 

Irreligion through ignorance is a 
condition of inward hardness and 
barbarism. The mind that no be- 
lief, no faith, has softened or tem- 
pered remains in a state of wildness, 
incapable of receiving a certain 
culture, a certain seed-sowing. But 
dogmatic incredulity is a condition 
of irritability and excitement. It 
brings us into a state of perpetual 
warfare with ourselves, our, educa- 
tion, our habits, our early opinions. 
With others, our fathers, brothers, 
friends, neighbours, our former mas- 
ters, with public order, which we 
consider disyrder, with the present 
time which we think less enlightened 
than it ought to be; with the past 
whose ignorance and simplicity we 
feel contempt for. The future, and 
mankind in its future eternity, are 
the two idols, the sole idols of 
systematic incredulity. 

The difference is great between 
accepting Mahomet or Luther as 
idols, and cringing at the feet of 
Rousseauand Voltaire. In following 
Mahomet, men at least believed 
they were obeying God, in listening 
to Luther they believed they were 
obeying the Bible. And perhaps 
we ought not to cry down the dis- 
position men have of abandoning to 
those whom they believe to be the 
friends of God the care of regula- 
ling their conscience and forming 
their minds. Considered merely 
with ref rence to present social 
utility, this disposition is useful 
and conformable to order. It is 
subjection to irreligious minds that 
is fatal and essentially depraving. 

If science and instruction gain 
nothing by faith, universal morality 
gains immeusely by it, in maintain- 
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ing inferior minds in sentiments of 
decility and subordination, which 
for them are a virtue, a duty, a 
means to ensure a tranquil life, an 
indispensable condition of their 
happiness, and of the kind of merit 
which can do them honour. 

Virtue is not an easy thing, why 
should religion be so ? 

There is a vast difference between 
credulity and faith; one isa natural 
defect of the mind, the other a vir- 
tue; the first arises from extreme 
feebleness, the principle of the second 
is a gentle laudable docility, quite 
compatible with force and even most 
favourable to it. 

Shut your eyes and you will see. 

To reach the regions of light we 
must pass through clouds. Some 
stop at the clouds, others are able 
to get beyond them. 

We must suspect we ourselves 
are mistaken about poetry, when we 
don’t think as poets do, and in re- 
ligion when we don’t think as holy 
men do. 

Let us be men with man, and al- 
ways children before God, for we 
are in truth but children in His 
eyes. Even old age in the presence 
of eternity is but the first instant 
of the morning. 

With God we must be neither 
men of science nor philosophers, but 
children, slaves, learners and at 
utmost poets. 

We wmust be religious with sim- 
plicity, self-abandonment, guileless- 
ness, and not with dignity, bon ton, 
gravity or mathematically. 

Devotion embellishes the soul, 
more especially the soul of youth. 

The undevout lack tenderness of 
soul, 

When humility is not the com- 
panion of devotion, the latter in- 
evitably becomes pride. 

Humility becomes man in the 
presence of God, as modesty be- 
comes a child in the presence of 
man. 

Could there be something above 
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and beyond faith—a sight, a vision, 
I know not what ray could give 
more light to certain men than to 
certain others ; and during the day 
of life, would God manifest Him- 
self out of the cloud to some. But 
even could it be, who dare flatter 
himself that to him it was given. 

God _ illumines those whose 
thoughts and eyes are towards him. 

The idea of God isa light, a light 
that guides and gladdens, prayer is 
its aliment. 

The best prayers are those in 
which there is nothing distinct, and 
which accordingly participate of 
simple adoration. God hears only 
thoughts and feelings. Inward 
words are all He hears. 

The prie-Dieu is an article of 
furniture indispensable to good 
order. Where it is not, there 
are no penates, no respect. 

Pray this prayer to God: “ Being 
without eud and without beginning, 
Thou art what man conceives as 
best. Asa ray of light is contained 
in all that shines, a ray of Thy 
goodness is reflected in all virtue. 
All that we can love, all that is 
lovable, shows a portion of Thy 
essence, an appearance of Thyself. 
All the beauties of earth are but sha- 
dows projected from those in heaven. 
Make us like Thee, so far as our 
gross nature will permit this resem- 
blance, in order that we may parti- 
cipate in Thy happiness so far as 
this life permits it. 

‘To speak to God of our wishes 
and our affairs, is this permitted ? 
We may say that those who from 
respect abstain froin doing so, and 
those who do so in full trust and 
simplicity, do well. 

We wust ask for virtue at all 
cost, and with fervour, for prosperity 
timidly and with resignation. To 
ask is to receive, when we ask ‘real 
blessings. 

What renders worship useful is 
its publicity, its external manifesta- 
tion, its noise, pomp, animation and 
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observance, universally and visibly 
insinuated into all the details of 
public and private life. It is this 
alone that constitutes festivals, sea- 
sons, and the real varieties of the 
year. Hence, we may particularly 
say that singing, that bells, incense, 
fasting, abstinence, &c., were pro- 
foundly wise institutions, things 
useful, important, necessary, indis- 
pensable. 

There are no real festivals except 
religious festivals. The poor man 
by resting on those holy days offers 
to God the sacrifice of his wages. 

Religious evolutions, such as pro- 
cessions, genuflexions, bowing of the 
body and head, and stations are 
neither ineffectual nor unimportant. 
They bend the heart to piety and 
bow the mind to faith. 

Religion is a fire that example 
keeps alive, and which dies out if 
not communicated. 

In order to be pious we must 
become little. The attitudes which, 
by making us bend our limbs, lessen 
their size or bow down their height, 
are favourable to piety. Also, it is 
said piety leads us to annihilate 
ourselves before God. 

The cereronies of Catholicism 
school to politeness. 

God is spirit and truth. He sees 
all, knows all, contains all things 
in Himself. God is justice: He 
punishes all faults. God is good- 
ness: He pardons the penitent. 
God is compassion: He pities our 
sufferings. We should daily pray 
to Him, fix our thoughts upon this 
light that purifies, upon this fire 
that consumes our corruptions, 
upon this model that regulates us, 
upon this peace that calms our 
agitation, upon this principle of 
all-being that renews our virtue. 
We should offer Him a daily sacri- 
fice: sacrifice of our bodies by 
bearing pain with patience, as one 


of His commandments; by pleasure, 


in abstaining from it. Sacrifice of 
our hearts, by loving Him above all 
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things, giving all things for Him; 
by subcrdinating to His love our 
tenderest attachments; sacrifice of 
our minds by repressing all curi- 
osity that removes us from Him, by 
renouncing, for Him, a portion of 
our reason, by believing, out of 
love for Him, what he would have 
us believe ; sacrifice of our fortunes, 
by bearing patiently bad fortune, 
and for His sake giving up a portion 
of the good. 

We must decorate for the eyes 
of men the victims that offer them- 
selves to God. 

Great saints may be great sin- 
ners, because they are men, that is 
to say, because they are free. 
Liberty explains all faults, all 
crimes, all misfortunes ; but it also 
constitutes all merit. 

Holy men of intellect appear to 
me superior to philosophers. They 
live more happy, more useful, more 
exemplary lives. 

Priests are the true philosophers, 
though they reject the name; the 
true friends of wisdom, of public 
and private order. 

Good priests are the best friends 
men can have, and the best guides 
they can have to conduct them in 
the ways of virtue, and in the 
paths of perfection. They alone 
know, at least they alone prescribe, 
them. Generally their affections 
are conformable with their doctrines, 
and in their doctrines is a wisdom 
superior to them and to us. 

Why is even a bad preacher lis- 
tened to with pleasure by the 
pious ? Because he speaks to them 
of what they love. But you, who 
expound religion to the men of 
this age, and speak to them of what 
perhaps they have loved or desire 
to love, bear in mind that they do 
not yet love it, and in order to 
make them love it be careful to 
speak with power. 

You may do what you will, men 
only believe God, and he alone can 
persuade them who believes God 
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has spoken to him. None can im- 
part faith if he has it not. The 
persuaded persuade just as the in- 
dulgent disarm. 

As it often happens that the 
doctor makes his healing draught 
by his own temperament, and the 
moralist his morality by his charac- 
ter, the theologian often preaches 
theology by his temper. 

It is their self-confidence, and 
their private faith in their own per- 
sonal infallibility that displeases in 
certain theologians. It might be 
said to them: Never doubt your 
doctrine, but sometimes you may 
doubt your own demonstrations. 
Modesty becomes dignity, it be- 
comes even majesty. We should 
carry our distrust of self even into 
the exposition of the most sacred 
and indubitable truths. 

It was the priesthood, that is to 
say a state in which there was much 
meditation and leisure, which gave 
Hebrew literature its existence and 
perfection. 

Without the allusions to the 
Bible in the good books written in 
our language, there would be 
nothing in them familiar, simple, or 
popular. 

The holy scriptures are easy to 
translate into any language, because 
to do so it needs only common, 
popular, necessary words, which 
are to be found everywhere. 

To translate the Bible we should 
choose words that have space in 
them; forms of construction in 
which nothing is too strictly joined, 
nor over - polished, words and 
phrases that have a sound of anti- 
quity in them. 

The Bible is to religion what the 
Iliad is to poetry. 

It requires the amplest leisure, 
time on hand, and study to relish 
the beauties of Homer, and to com- 
prehend them we have to dream 
over them. It takes but a moment, 
Idon’t say of attention but of lis- 
tening, to comprehend and receive 
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into ourselves the beanties of the 
Bible, beauties which expand or 
condense according to the various 
dispositions and various capacities 
of minds, so that they enter into 
the smallest and fill entirely the 
greatest, and the intelligence of the 
man, according as it is more or less 
well disposed, receives in plenitude 
from it as soon as it opens an access 
to them. 

The Bible teaches good and evil ; 
the Gospel, on the contrary, seems 
written for the elect ; it is the book 
of innocence. The first was made 
for earth, the other seems made 
for heaven. According as one or 
other of these books is most circu- 
lated in a nation, different religious 
tempers are nourished. 

There are in the Scriptures many 
things which, without being per- 
fectly clear, are, nevertheless, true. 
It was necessary to keep us, by 
obscurity, in fear and in the merit 
of faith, We should dwell on 
what is clear, and touch lightly 
on what is obscure, throw light on 
what is uncertain by what is mani- 
fest, on what is clouded by what is 
serene, on what is nebulous by 
what is lucid, on what embarrasses 
and baffles reason by what satisfies 
it. The Jansenists did just the re- 
verse, They laid stress on what is 
obscure, uncertain, and painful, and 
pass slightly over the rest; they 
eclipse the luminous, consoling 
truths by interposing the opaque 
and terrible truths. Application : 
multi vocati, this is a clear truth ; 
pauci electi, this is an obscure one. 
“ We are chiidren of wrath ;” this 
is a sombre, clouded, terrible truth. 
“We are all children of God, He 
came to save sinners, not the 
righteous; He loves all men, and 
desires the salvation of all.” Here 
are truths in which are clearness, 
sweetness, serenity, light. Letus 
repeat and confirm the rule; Ist. 
There are many oppositions, even 
apparent contradictions in the 
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the Church,: not one of which, 
nevertheless is false. 2nd. God 
placed them there, or permitted 
them, in order to keep us, by per- 
plexity and uncertainty, in fear 
and in the merit of faith, We 
should temper what scares reason 
by what tranquilizes it, what is 
austere by what is. consolatory. 
The Jansenists disturb the serenity, 
and don’t illumine the obscure. 
We should not, however, condemn 
them for what they say, since it is 
true, but for what they do not 
say, for it is true also, and even 
more true, that is to say, a truth 
more easily grasped, more complete 
in its circle and in its points. The- 
ology, when they expose it, has but 
half its disc, and their morality 
looks at God with only one eye. 


The Jansenists carry into religion 
a greater spirit of reflection, greater 
depth than the Jesuits: they bind 
themselves more with its sacred 
bonds. In their thoughts there is 
an austerity constantly circumscrib- 
ing their will in duty ; their under- 
standing, in short, has more Chris- 
tian habits. But they seem to love 
God without love, solely from 
reason, duty, justice. The Jesuits 
on the contrary,seem to love him 
from pure inclination, admiration, 
gratitude, tenderness; in short, 
because it is a delight to do so. 
In their books of piety there is 
joy for the reason that in them 
nature and religion are in harmony. 
In those of the Jansenists there is 
sadness and an ever watchful 
restraint, for the reason that in 
them nature is kept perpetually 
in fetters by religion. 

The Jansenists tell us to love 
God, the Jesuits make us love Him. 
The doctrine of the latter is filled 
with inaccuracies, perhaps with 


errors; but, strange to say, and. 
incontestably, they are better direc- 
tors of souls. 
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The Jansenists hold to the rule 
more than to goodness, the Jesuits 
love goodness more than the rule. 
The first are more essentially 
scholars, the second more essen- 
tially pious. Attain goodness by 
all paths seems the device of the 
one. Observe the rule at all cost was 
the device of the other. The first 
of these maxims it is right to tell 
all men, it can lead none astray ; 
the second we ought sometimes 
practice but never counsel. Good 
men, thoroughly tried, alone are 
capable of not abusing it. 


The Jansenist waits for the grace 
of God, in the same way that the 
quietist waits for his presence. 
The first waits with fear, the second 
with languur; the one submits, 
the other resigns himself very 
unequally passive, but equally fata- 
list. 

The Jansenists make grace a kind 
of fourth person of the Moly 
Trinity ; they are, without knowing 
it or wishing it, guaternitauz. St. 
Paul or St. Augustin, too much or 
too exclusively studied, endanger 
all, if I may so say. In place of 
grace say assistance, help, Divine 
influence, a heavenly deed; then 
we understand. This word is like 
a talisman whose charm or sorcery 
is broken by being translated; the 
danger vanishes under analysis. 
Personifying words is a fatal evil 
in theology. 


The Jansenists had too great a 
horror of nature, which, neverthe- 
less, is the work of God. God 
put more incorruptibility into it 
than they think, so that the abso- 
lute infection of the whole mass 
was impossible. They take from 
the blessing of creation to give to 
the blessing of redemption ; they 
take from the Father to give to the 
Son. 

Philosophers excuse Jansenism, 
because Jansenism is a species of 
philosophy. 
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Gop 1s Gop; THE WORLD Is A 
Pnace.; Matrer an APPEAR- 
ANCE. THE Bopy 1s THE Movunp 
or THE Sout; Lire 1s A Be- 
GINNING. 


All things spring from a little, 
from almost nothing at all. An 
oak is born from an acorn, as man 
from a crop of water. And in this 
acorn and drop of water, how much 
that is superfluous! A germ is 
but a point. The too much con- 
tains the enongh; it is the neces- 
sary place and indispensable aliment 
of it, at least in the beginning. 
None should suffer it in himself; 
but he must take it in the world, 
for there would be nowhere enough 
of anything, if there were not 
always a little too much of each 
thing somewhere. 

Truth consists in conceiving or 
imagining things as God _ sees 
them; virtue in gaining goodness, 
and goodness, if it is perfect, in 
having only such sentiments we 
believe an angel might have, if 
becoming what we are, while re- 
maining all he himself is, he were 
put in our place and could see 
what we see. 

Wisdom is repose in light; but 
it is the light itself which by the 
light it sheds, and the charms it 
works, in colouring abstractions 
like delicate clouds, and lending 
evidence the splendour of serenity, 
that excites wisdom often to sport 
in its rays. 

There is nothing beautiful but 
God; and after God it is the soul 
that is most beautiful: and after 
the soul, thought; and after 
thought, the word. Therefore the 
more like God a soul is, the more 
like a soul a thought is, and the 
more like a thought a word is, the 
more beautiful it all is. 

Here are graver thoughts: I 
shall speak more gravely. The will 
of God depends on his wisdom, 
goodness, justice, which alone limit 
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his power. All that is bad shall be 
punished—all that is good shall be 
counted, and nothing shall be 
required but what was possible. 

The love of the body separates 
from God, for God has no love for 
the body. The horror of evil 
unites to God, for God abhors evil. 
But he loves all souls, even those 
who love evil, if they retain some 
love for him, and some horror of 
themselves in the midst of their 
aberrations. What we love in spite 
of ourselves, by force of matter, 
we must not love from choice with 
our consent, for this would be 
loving it to excess, and there lies 
the evil. 

To establish the kingdom of God, 
or the existence of all good, is the 
law of policy or of the government 
of peoples and of economy, or of 
the government of the house, 
and that of morality, or of the 
government of self-law, is what is 
obligatory, from which nothing can 
release us, not even the goodness of 
God. 

I resume my joy and wings and 
fly to other lights. An object, 
whatever it may be, is more or less 
agreeable to us, according as it 
corresponds, more or less, in all 
points with its type or model which 
is in the ideas of God. Our quali- 
ties are more or less praiseworthy, 
even more or less real, more or less 
eminent, more or less worthy of 
their name, according as they are, 
more or less, in their action and 
essence conformable to their rule, 
the idea of which is in God. 

Truly we do see all things in 
God, and see nothing except in 
Hin, at least in metaphysics. With- 
out his idea and his ideas, we could 
perceive nothing, distinguish no- 
thing, explain nothing, above all, 
estimate nothing according to its 
intrinsic rate, this secret and sacred 
rate which, placed in the heart and 
centre of each thing, alone marks 
exactly when we read it by this 
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light, its precise degree of merit, 
its real weight and just value. 

Nothing pleases us in matter 
but that which is almost spiritual 
in it, its emanations, as it were; 
but that which almost touches the 
soul, as perfumes and sounds do; 
bat that which is like an impres- 
sion left on it by some intelligence 
as the festoons and designs that 
mark it; but that which creates an 
illusion as forms and colours do; 
in short but that in it which seems 
to have been the product of thought 
or to have been disposed for some 
purpose, indicating will. Thus we 
can only love in the solidities of 
the world, those which have varia- 
tion; and in that which is subtle 
in it, we owe our most exquisite 
pleasure to that which hardly has 
an existence in those almost tran- 
scendant exhalations, those invisible 
undulations which, while penctrat- 
ing, elevate us above and beyond 
our senses. Pressed and jostled 
by bodies, we are really touched by 
the spirit only of things, so much 
are we ourselves spirit. 

I said truly: matter is an appear- 
ance; all is little, and nothing is 
much ; for what is the whole world ? 
[ have thought over this, I believe 
it, I almost see it, and I shall boldly 
say it. The whole world is merely 
a little condensed ether, ether but 
a little space, and space but a point, 
endowed with the susceptibility of 
spreading out into a small space, 
when developed, but which had 
almost none when it emanated from 
the bosom of God. Newton him- 
self said, “When God wished to 
create the world, he ordered a_ por- 
tion of space to become and to re- 
main impenetrable.” With its 
gravitations, its attractions, its 
momentum, and all its blind forces, 
that scientific men make such noise 
about, with its enormous masses 
that confound our senses, all matter 
is but a particle of metal, bunt a 
hollow grain of glass, a soap bubble 
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played on by the chiaroscure, a 
shadow, where nothing weighs but 
on itself, is impenetrable but to 
itself, attracts or holds but itself, 
seems strong or great but to extreme 
smallness, to the infinite littleness 
of the particles of this whole, which 
is wellnigh nothing. When weighed 
in the hand of God what does this 
world weigh? When seen by the 
eye of God what is its extent? 
When he sees it, what does it seem 
to him? When he penetrates it, 
what does he find init? This is 
the question. The most terrible of 
imaginable catastrophes, the con- 
flagration of the world, what else 
could it be but the crackling, the 
flash, the vapour of a grain of 
powder in a candle? O truth! it 
is only souls and God which offer 
grandeur and solidity to thought, 
once it enters into itself, after 
having gone through all things, 
sounded all things, tested all things 
in its crucible, purified all things 
by its light and the light of heaven, 
gone into the deep of things, known 
all things. 


Or Man. OF tHE OrGans. OF 
THE Sovun axp INTELLECTUAL 
FacutLtigs. 


There are two existences, which 
man shut up in himself may know : 
his own and God’s ; I am, therefore 
God is—but bodies he can know 
through sensation only. 

We see all things through our- 
selves. We area medium constantly 
interposed between objects and our- 
selves. 

Man, properly speaking, inhabits 
only his head and heart. All places 
not there, may in vain be before his 
eyes, at his side, or under his feet, 
he is not there. 

The body is the tent in which 
our existence is encamped. 

It is the face almost alone that 
denotes the individual. The body 
marks the sex rather than the in- 
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dividual, the species more than the 
individual. 

Below the head, shoulders, and 
breast, begins the animal or that 
part of the body which the soul 
ought not to delight in. 

There is on the face something 
luminous which we find in no other 
part of the body. 

The smile dwells upon the lips, 
but langhter has its seat and beauty 
upon the teeth. 
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In the eyes there is mind, soul, 
and body. 

To the head alone belongs re- 
flection, but the whole body has 
memory. The feet of a dancer, the 
fingers of a clever musician, have 
in a high degree the faculty of re- 
membering. 

The voice is a human sound that 
nothing inanimate can_ exactly 
counterfeit. It has an authority, a 
property of insinuation that is so. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AS A BRANCH OF LIBERAL 
CULTURE. 


By tHe Rev. Joun 


MEnTAL science, owing probably to 
misconceptions prevalent respecting 
its impractical nature, seems in the 
present day scarcely to hold its 
legitimate position as a branch of 
liberal cultivation. This is a 
prejudice which ought to vanish 
before superior knowledge, being 
built on grave error, both as regards 
the objects of mental science, as 
well as the effects of a study of it. 
The objects are not mere airy 
abstractions, but in a manner quite 
as real as those of other sciences, 
while the effects of a study of it 
transcend, as a general rule, those 
of speculative pursuits. Psychology, 
when properly taught, tends to 
exercise a well-defined influence 
over our active powers, for what 
is the spring of action in human 
agents but the mind itself, whether 
we call it Intellect, Emotion, or 
Will? Inasmuch, then, as mental 
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science seeks to lay bare the 
mechanism of the motive power 
in men—its wheels and pullies— 
and to exp!ain, by showing how it 
works, what the mind is equal to, 
and what it is not, such knowledge 
ought to prevent waste of energy 
upon useless labour. 

Some persons level a_ shaft 
against the study of the human 
intellect, on the ground of its being 
so exclusively occupied with theory, 
a word much disliked by unscientific 
minds. These, however, should 
reflect whether it is possible, in the 
the nature of things, or if possible, 
desirable — to isolate _ practice 
from theory. Many admittedly 
cherish contempt for theory, and 
yet always act—unconsciously of 
course-—from the impulse of a theory 
of some description or other, fre- 
quently one of rude or improvised 
construction. Bet if we allow, for 
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argument’s sake, that a’man could 
engage in any practical matter with- 
out some theory, some idea of what 
he was attempting—would not such 
entirely aimless conduct be to strike 
at random andin the dark? The 
truth is, theory, when correctly 
devised and understood, constitutes 
we |-directed action, because it em- 
bodies principles arrived at by care- 
ful generalization from experience. 
There need, then, be no irreconcil- 
able divorce between what _ is 
theoretical and practical, inasmuch 
as a source of mediation between 
the two is discoverable in due 
measurement of the intellectual fa- 
culties, and in keeping them asLocke 
says, within the tether of the under- 
standing. Intellect is theinstrument 
by which man works on everything, 
theoretical or otherwise, and pro- 
bably one of the highest functions 
of genius is fulfilled when correct 
theorizing is made by a master mind 
to issue in improved practice. 

But probabiy, of the numerous 
practical benefits of a study of men- 
tal phenomena one of the most 
valuable, and lying at the very root of 
education, is the discipline of atten- 
tion. Atthe threshold of the gorge- 
ous Temple of Knowledge sits Atten- 
tion as the noble faculty by which 
we acquire the power of continuous 
thought. It is thus that men are 
apparently so diverse in their 
intellectual powers, when really it 
arises from some having acquired, 
and others not, the habit of at- 
tention. All alike seem capable of 
understanding the cogency of a 
single inference, detached from a 
long train of reasoning. All, how- 
ever, are not equally endowed with 
the ability of connecting together 
conclusion after conclusion, no 
matter how protracted the series. 
Attention bestows this prerogative 
on those who do not shrink trom 
the arduousness of uninterrupted 
thought. In fact genius and at- 
tention seem akin to each other, 
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one withont the other «seldom 
succeeds. Sir Isaac Newton being 
once complimented on his genuis, 
replied that, whatever discoveries he 
had achieved were owing rather to 
patient attention than to any other 
talent. Malebranche _ beautifully 
says, *‘ the discoveries of truth can 
only be made by the labour of at- 
tention. The attention of the 
intellect is a natural prayer by 
which we obtain the enlightenment 
of the reason. Without the labour of 
attention we shallnever comprehend 
the grandeur of religion, the 
sanctity of morals, the bitterness 
of all that is not God, and the 
absurdity of the passions.” 

Bat in spite of this, it is most 
difficult in our ultra-utilitarian age 
to vindicate the claims of mental 
science as a plastic element in our 
fashionable curriculum of culture. 
Many ask, more especially those 
absorbed in the physical investiga- 
tion of Nature, what has psycho- 
logical science ever achieved for 
mankind ?—what definite practical 
results are traceable to, for instance, 
the Greek philosophers and the 
scholastics, or to Hume, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Kant? But such a 
question is put first in seeming 
forgetfulness of the literary life 
and labours of psychologists of all 
times, and of the simultaneous 
progress of metaphysics with civil- 
ization. 

Thus, take Aristotle, that prince 
of thinkers of all time, who laid 
the foundations of mental science, 
and in doing so showed himself a 
thorough proficient in the experi- 
mental method of modern research. 
He tells us that the analysis by 
which he arrived at the laws of 
thought was the golden gate 
through which he passed on into 
a mastery of nature. This with 
him was to tread a vast illimitable 
plain, where, by a powerful apti- 
tude for observation, he elaborated 
all the finer principles of man’s 
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inner constitution, and classed them 
as moral, logical, and political, while 
at the same time displaying a com- 
prehensive grasp over Natural Phi- 
losophy. There had, as the great 
man himself remarks in his Meta- 
physics, been prior to his day, very 
searching and diversified, but withal 
gross and one-sided  investiga- 
tions and hypotheses of Nature, 
with no other advance than a creed 
of rigid materialism. Aristotle, 
however, as a psychologist, kindled 
a torch which illuminated the Tem- 
ple of creation, and in doing so 
gave an impulse to physical dis- 
covery. It is the glory of this 
sovereign brain to have shown, by 
a well reasoned out psychology, 
that no fruitful method of investi- 
gating Nature—in fact, no true 
theory of physical science—is attain- 
able on the supposition of exclud- 
ing mental agency from material 
phenomena. ‘This pregnant axiom, 
or rather generalization fron an en- 
larged induction, at once completed 
what hitherto was deficient in cur- 
rent methods of scientific investiga- 
tion, and paved the way for the 
brilliant exploits of modern dis- 
covery. 

At a more recent period, Lord 
Bacon’s reformation of science, or, 
as he calls it, the Advancement of 
Learning, was dependent upon the 
fact that, like Aristotle, he asserted 
that no examination, or to use the 
Baconian phrase, interrogation of 
Nature, could lead to any fruitful 
consequences, which is conducted 
according to guess-work or by giving 
actuality to mere notions. Lord 
Bacon’s advice, as Aristotle's before 
him, was that philosophers should 
have recourse to Nature herself and 
extract from her phenomena, by 
observation and experiment, such 
information as could be legitimately 
arrived at from a previous know- 
ledge of the native faculties of the 
understanding. Till the exact 
origm of the mind, or in other 
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words, the temper and strength of 
the instrument of observation, was 
known, it was visionary to hope for 
genuine science anywhere. 

Butan illustrious thinker can now 
be mentioned whose sense of the 
proper dignity and use of mental 
science cannot be questioned— Des 
Cartes. This subtlest of philoso- 
phers applied rare analytical genius 
to the human mind, and side by 
side with his psychology, sprang 
up as its result a truly splendid 
edifice of science pure and applied. 
It is acknowledged on all hands, 
that Des Cartes, though at the same 
time a mathematician of unusual 
calibre and originality, assigned 
mental science the post of honour. 
In thus recording his verdict on 
the paramount claims of logic and 
psychology as well as their plas- 
tic power over even the natural 
sciences, we must not forget that 
with Des Cartes’ mathematical 
labours are indissolubly associated 
a development of knowledge of the 
highest significance and value. 

There had been previously to Des 
Cartes an application of analysis— 
arrived at by algebra—to geometry ; 
but he expunged those material re- 
lations which had mixed themselves 
up with algebra and rendered its 
notation both rudeand cumbersome. 
For these he substituted a notation 
—peculiarly available for purposes 
of calculation—clear, general, and, 
like every efflux of genius, simple. 
To this profound thinker belongs 
therefore the glory of having ele- 
vated algebra to its rightful position 
as a science, the especial object of 
which is to express only the abstract 
relations of quantity. But even 
still more valuable was Des Cartes’ 
discovery, by alyebraic equations, of 
the properties of curves. This he 
further utilized, inasmuch as by an 
inverse process he struck out a com- 
pendious method—the wonder of 
his contemporaries and the admira- 
tion of mathematicians ever since 
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—by which he directly solved geo- 
metrical problems that had baffled 
antiquity and puzzled the learned 
world down to his own day. 

Few greater services were ever 
bestowed on the development of 
natural science than the abbreviation 
of thought in mathematical formule 
by the employment of arbitrary 
signs. The analysis of functions, 
perfected by Des Cartes’ extension 
of algebra to curves, has been the 
forerunner to some of the most 
sublime discoveries of modern 
science. And it is most relevant 
to the present discussion to state 
thet the metaphysical bent of 
Des Cartes’ mind—and it is well 
understood that he placed me. 
taphysics above mathematics — 
formed a valuable auxiliary to him in 
liberating algebra from its alliance 
with material conceptions, and thus 
reducing it to a purely abstract 
science. But throughout theentire 
of his intellectual career he con- 
tended for a relation subsisting 
between mental and experimental 
science, and indeed presented in 
his own case a combination—quite 
unique—of metaphysical with ma- 
thematical capacity. The late 
lamented Professor George Boole, 
of Queen’s College, Cork, a man 
of striking scientific ability, was 
strongly impressed, as is shown in 
his work “ Discussions on the Laws 
of Thought,” with the possibility of 
giving mathematicsand metaphysics 
some common standpoint. His 
labours, assisted by those of M. 
Comte, Sir William Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh, Professor de Morgan, 
and: others, have probably laid the 
foundation for a future co-relation 
of these two great branches of ab- 
stract inquiry. 

With Des Cartes’ discoveries 
before us we need not therefore 
attempt to stigmatize mental philo- 
sophy as barren of material results, 
or as unconnected with the success 
of the experimental sciences. His 


literary labours certainly falsify the 
position of those who do not recog- 
nize in ordinary phenomena, any 
mutual operation between our 
cognitive faculties and matter, 
whether that of our corporeal 
frames or of the visible things 
without us. Philosophy may be 
dwarfed by a one-sided view; for 
instance, that of M. Comte, who 
regards everything beyond the 
margin of phenomena as to us 
essentially non-existent—a position 
which merges all existence into 
phenomena. But rightly to under- 
stand the relations subsisting, as 
the basis of all science, and indeed 
ordinary experience, between the 
human understanding and the 
fabric of creation; the true cos- 
mogony and metaphysics will fall 
under Berkely’s formulary, the 
reverse of Comte’s—namely, that 
all phenomena merge into existence. 

There are other reasons for 
making a knowledge of the human 
mind a branch of liberal culture— 
the dignity of the mind itself and 
its share in the development of 
civilization. In looking over the 
pages of history one finds the in- 
tellect, that is the essential forms of 
thought, impressed upon human 
progress, as evidently as the con- 
ceptions of beauty, shape, and manli- 
ness upon a great sculptor’s statue. 
Whatever may be the department, it 
is the same, whether investigation 
is concerned with phenomena of 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom. ‘The mind of man in its 
laws gives the framework to the 
sciences, and directs the path of the 
inquirer. Whatever investigation 
is not conducted according to the 
essential forms of thought is mere 
guess-work, if even it is so much, 
and deserves only the scorn of the 
philosopher. It is the same with 
the fine arts, where the constitu- 
tion and laws of the human under- 
standing exert similar sway, as may 
be proved by contrasting different 
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epochs and schools of painting, 
architecture, and music. For ex- 
ample, in placing Mozart and 
Beethoven side by side, it will be 
observed that these two eminent 
composers represent severally in 
their works the struggle for mastery 
which is being perpetually main- 
tained between the two leading 
tendencies of the intellect, namely, 
sensationalism and idealism. 

Liberal culture, therefore, cannot 
but do a man real service when it 
affords him an inkling into the con- 
stitution of the human mind, its fa- 
culties and laws, because he thereby 
learns the gauge of his work in 
every department where thought and 
its attendant action can be brought 
into requisition. When called upon 
to form his opinions, the scholar 
thus finds himself equipped with 
armour which affords some security 
against unreason. A_ thorough 
knowledge of mind recoils from 
any violation of the laws of assent 
as determinable by the essential 
forms of thought. Here we have 
a most valuable touchstone—thanks 
to the splendid analytical genius of 
Kant—which might often be ap- 
pealed to with advantage in those 
bitter controversies which in all 
ages divide the schools. 

All have heard of that salutary 
rule on which the great moralists 
of the old world justly laid so much 
stress—nosce teipsum. So far as 
self-knowledge comes from a true 
psychology, so far it unveils the 
splendour of what is man’s real 
crown of glory :— 


“On earth there's nothiag great but 
man ; 

In man there's nothing great but 
mind.” 


Intrinsically it is hard to realize 
the native majesty of the human 
mind, and yet we have practical evi- 
dence of it in the natural sciences, 
the fine arts, and even the compara- 
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tively prosaic departments of politics 
and government. A single exercise, 
however, of what mental science 
teaches—namely, introspection— 
reveals everything. Psychology 
is thus the golden key which 
unlocks for man the treasures of 
his rational being; but to sound 
the depths of his own intellectual 
nature is half-way towards a com- 
prehensive knowledge of what is 
without. The ancients understood 
this when they tell us that macro- 
cosm was implied in the microcosm, 
though unfortunately, by allowing 
too much prominence to the latter, 
they perverted science, and made 
it a system, for example, of as- 
trology and alchemy, instead of 
astronomy and chemistry. The 
human mind thus may be compared 
to the kaleidoscope, where all the 
diversified forms and colours are 
produced by the orderly position of 
two polished surfaces, notwith- 
standing that the fragments of 
glass, irregular in shape, are thrown 
at random into the tube. 

Is it, therefore, too much to 
affirm, is ita phantasy to believe, 
that a penetrating glance in on the 
mind, its exquisite nervous and 
sensuous appendages, its marvel- 
lous faculties, its towering specu- 
lations, as well as the subtle abstract 
truths which the intellect evolves 
out of its own laws, will enable 
man to break his shell, emerge out 
of the dark cave of his dulled 
powers, and after mastering nature, 
to soar upwards into that flashing 
sphere where human reason is 
dilated, and finds full scope for its 
godlike contemplation? Here ate 
no imperfect systems, no dogma- 
tism, no scepticism, no mental isola- 
tion shading into Jespair, no anoma- 
lies in the moral order of things— 
in fact, all barriers to pure know- 
ledge are simply swept away. 

Tken the great mind of man is 
brought face to face with the primal 
fountain of existence, and blends 
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with higher forms of thought and 
life than, as yet, it has been brought 
in contact with. Doubts and 
struggles and errors about truth 
fade away like stars before the 
dazzle of the sun. ‘Then man be- 
gins to sight the summit of being, 
and to grasp the substance instead 
of the shadow of things, thus real- 
izing the mind’s drift and scope. 
Thus the dark veil is uplifted, and 
underneath the fringe escapes the 
gorgeous spectacle of untold splen- 
dours. A long and endless vista of 
glory is expanded before the in- 


Holly and Ivy. 










HOLLY AND IVY. 


THERE is a tree, and I love it well, 
It is green as green can be; 
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tellect, where faltering scepticism 
disappears in certitude, and the 
agony of apprehended annihilation 
in the fruition of interminable 
existence. The mind of man thus 
contains within itself the germs of 
that deathless joy which accom- 
panies the exercise of perfect in- 
tuition in a higher state. The 
human intellect thus displays the 
lineaments of that vast architec- 
tonic mind into which, as a fathom- 
less and illimitable ocean, is ulti- 
mately emptied every rivulet of 
life, and power, and thought. 


The emerald pride of the rural dell, 
Tis the festive Holly Tree ! 


There is a plant, whose tendrils cling 
Round the ancient castled tower ; 

It climbs the walls like an animate thing, 
And spans the desolate bower. 


The Celts of old the Holly-branch bore 
In their mystical sacred rites, 

And the Druid placed it above his door 
To pacify woodland sprites. 


Some say the Ivy is dark and cold, 
That its touch has a deadly chill ; 
But it formed a crown for a god of old, 

And it circles the wine-cup still. 


There’s a blossom that opens mid wreaths of snow, 
There's a berry grows ripe in the shade ; 

There are hearts whose loves more warmly glow 
In the winter grief hath made! 


The Summer flowers their scents may fling, 
And their transient hues display ; 

Far better the leaves of an endless Spring, 
The colour that won't ecay. 


Oh! may our friendship thus be found 
Ever green as the Holly Tree ; 

May mine, like the Ivy, clasp thee round, 
And thine cling as close to me! 
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Charles Kingsley, his Letters and 
Memories of his Life. Edited by his 
Wife. London: Henry 8. King and 
Co.—There are few whose life and 
letters so well deserve permanent 
publication as Charles Kingsley’s. 
Notthat there was anything romantic 
in his career. It was uneventful 
and commonplace enough in itself, 
but as the outcome of a noble and 
lovely nature, it is well worthy of 
admiring contemplation. Sotruea 


hero of the highest type, combin- 
ing such manly courage with such 


womanly tenderness, is not to be 
met with every day, and ought not 
to pass unnoticed into oblivion. 
There is no lack of men superior to 
him in creative power of intellect, 
in greatness of achievement, in 
loftiness of position and extent of 
influence; but few equal him in 
self-sacrificing devotedness to the 
good of others, in intensity of 
family affections, in high-minded 
love of truth, in warmth and sin- 
cerity of friendship, in kindly liber- 
ality and chivalrous courtesy to all. 
It is right that all, both now and 
hereafter, should have an oppor- 
tunity of studying so fine and rare 
a character, whose very failings 
leant to virtue’s side, and were by 
none so sincerely regretted as by 
himself. It is well that the possi- 
bility of combining freedom of 
thought and love of science with 
sacred reverence for religion should 
be clearly seen by living example. 
Such a life as Kingsley’s is one of 
the best evidences of Christianity, 
more conviucing than the ablest 
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treatise, more effective than the 
most eloquent sermon. There has 
been a good deal of ill natured 
sneering at his so-called “‘ muscular 
Christianity.’ 

Call his Christianity by what 
name you will, it would be well for 
the world if we had a little more of 
it. It is at any rate far preferable 
to mawkish pietism, wild fanaticism, 
and sanctimonious pharisaism. 

1t appears to us that Mrs. Kings- 
ley has adopted the wisest and best 
method of making known to the 
world what manner of man her 
husband was. She has very pro- 
perly abstained from any attempt 
at an elaborate biography carefully 
constructed with a view to artistic 
effect. Such an effort, if ever so 
successful, would have been more 
creditable to her head than her 
heart. Genuine and deep feeling 
does not express itself in that way. 
She has chosen a much better 
course in confining herself to a 
simple loving narrative, which in- 
cludes the main incidents of his 
life, and forms a “ feeble thread ”’ 
—as she modestly terms it—to con- 
nect the letters, which constitute 
the main feature of the work. 
Kingsley’s letters are full of in- 
terest, both as compositions and as 
indications of character. They are 
very varied in subject-matter and 
style, reflecting vividly the varying 
moods of the versatile writer. Many 
of them were written in answer to 
perfect strangers, who were power- 
fully impressed by the unconven- 
tional earnestness of his works, and 
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encouraged by the genial liberality 
of their tone to ask for his guidance 
and aid in solving their difficulties. 
To such applications he neverturned 
a deaf ear, or gavea grudging reply, 
though he had little time to spare. 
He thought nothing of trouble so 
long as he could be of service. 
Kingsley’s letters are not unlike 
Dr. Arnold’s in some respects, but 
their general effect on the mind of 
the reader is more pleasing. The 
almost puritanical seriousness and 
schoolmaster’s strictness, for which 
Arnold’s are remarkable, is unre- 
lieved by the playful humour and 
natural ease which give such a 
charm to Kingsley’s. Judging from 
Kingsley’s letters, we should be in- 
clined to think him, if not so great 
a man as Arnold, quite as good, and 
far more agreeable. This is amply 
borne out by the testimony of those 
who had the best means of knowing. 
As a single illustration we may 
quote from the letter of Mr. John 
Martineau, his pupil — 


“T cannot give any description of 
his daily life, his parish work, which 
will not sound commonplace. There 
were the mornings chiefly spent in 
reading and writing, the afternoons in 
going from cottage to cottage, the long 
evenings in writing. Itsounds mono- 
tonous enough. But there never was 
a man with whom life was less moro- 
tonous, with whom it was more full to 
overflowing of variety and freshness. 
Nothing could be so exquisitely delight- 
ful as a walk with him about his parish. 
Earth, air, and water, as well as farm- 
house and cottage, seemed full of his 
familiar friends. By day and by night, 
in fair weather and in storm, grateful 
for heat and cold, rain and sunshine, 
light and soothing darkness, he drank 
in nature. It seemed as if no bird, or 
beast, or insect, or scarcely a drifting 
cloud in the sky, passed by him un- 
noticed, unwelcomed. He caught and 
noted every breath, every sound, every 
sign. With every person he met he 
instinctively struck some point of con- 
tact, found something to appreciate— 
often, it might be, some information to 
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ask for—which lefs the other cheered, 
self-respecting, raised for the moment 
above himself; and whatever the pass- 
ing word might be, it was given to high 
or low, gentle or simple, with an ap- 
propriateness, a force, and a genial 
courtesy—in the case of all women, a 
deferential courtesy—which threw its 
spell over all alike, a spell which few 
could resist. 

“So many-sided was he that he 
seemed to unite in himself more types 
and varieties of mind and character, 
types differing as widely as the poet 
from the man of science, or the mystic 
from the soldier; to be filled with more 
thoughts, hopes, fears, interests, aspira- 
tions, temptations than could co-exist 
in any one man, all subdued or clenched 
into union and harmony by the force 
of one iron will, which had learnt to 
rule after many a fierce and bitter 
struggle. 

“ His senses were acuto to an almost 
painful degree. The sight of suffering, 
the foul scent of a sick room—well 
used as he was to both—would haunt 
him for hours. For with all his man’s 
strength there was a deep vein of 
woman in him, a nervous sensitiveness, 
an intensity of sympathy, which made 
lim suffer when others suffered, a 
tender, delicate, soothing touch, which 
gave him power to understand and 
reach the heart ; to call out, sometimes 
almost at first sight (what he of all men 
least sought), the inmost confidences of 
men and women alike in all classes ot 
life. And he had sympathy with all 
moods from the deepest grief to lightest 
lhumour—for no man had a keener, 
quicker perception of the humorous 
side of everything—a love and ready 
word of praise for whatever was good 
or beautiful, from the greatest to the 
least, from the heroism of the martyr 
to the shape of a good horse, or the 
folds of a graceful dress. And this 
wide-reaching hearty appreciation made 
a word of praise from him sweeter, to 
those who knew him well, than volumes 
of commendation from all the world 
besides. 

“His every thought and word was 
penetrated with the belief, the full 
assurance, that the world—the world of 
the soldier or the sportsman, as well as 
the world of the student or the theolo- 
gian—was God's world, and that every- 
thing which He had made was good. 
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‘ Humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ he 
said, taught by his wide human sympa- 
thies, and encouraged by his faith in the 
Incarnation. And so he rejected, as 
Pharisaic and unchristian,‘most of what 
is generally implied in the use of such 
words as ‘carnal,’ ‘unconverted,’ 
‘ worldly,’ and thereby embraced in his 
sympathy, and won to faith and hope, 
many a struggling soul, many a bruised 
reed, whom the narrow and exclusive 
ignorance of schools and religionists 
had rejected. 

‘No human being but was sure of a 
patient, interested hearer in him. I 
have seen him seat himself, hatless, 
beside a tramp on the grass outside his 
gate in his eagerness to catch exactly 
what he had to say, searching him as 
they sate, in his keen kindly way with 
question and look. With as greata 
horror of pauperism and almsgiving as 
any professed political economist, it was 
in practice very hard to him to refuse any- 
one. The sight of unmistakable misery, 
however caused, covered, to him, the 
multitude of sins. I recollect his pass- 
ing backwards and forwards again and 
again—the strong impulsive will for 
once irresolute—between the breakfast 
room and a miserable crying woman 
outside, and I cannot forget, though 
twenty-five years have passed since, the 
unutterable look of pain and disgust 
with which, when he had decided to 
refuse the request, he said, ‘ Look 
there !' as he pointed to his own well- 
furnished table. 

“Nothing aroused him to anger so 
much as cant. Once a scoundrel, on 
being refused, and thinking that ata 
parsonage and with a parson it would 
be a successful trick, fell on his knees on 
the door-step, turned up the whites of 
his eyes and began the disgusting 
counterfeit of a prayer. In an instant 
the man found himself, to his astonish- 
ment, seized by collar and wrist, and 
being swiftly thrust towards the gate, 
with a firm grip and a shake that 
deprived him of all inclination to resist, 
or, till he found himself safe outside it, 
even to remonstrate. 


Both Sir Charles Bunbury and 
Mr. C. Kegan Paul speak in en- 


thusiastic terms of his charm- 
ing conversation and pleasing man- 
ners. 
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Kingsley appears to have derived 
from his father’s side, his fondness for 
sport which clung to him all through 
life, his military spirit, and his apti- 
tude for art, which was a prominent 
and useful characteristic. From his 
mother’s side he inherited the ro- 
mantic and poetic part of his nature, 
his delight in natural scenery, his 
keen interest in science and litera- 
ture, and the general force and 
originality for which he was re- 
markable. He was born in 1820, 
and such was his precocity from his 
earliest childhood, that he composed 
sermons and poems, some of which 
are here quoted, when only four 
years old—a striking illustration of 
Wordsworth’s oft-quoted line, “ The 
child is father of the man.” At 
school he is represented by the 
head master as having been : “ Truly 
a remarkable boy, original to the 
verge of originality, and yet a 
thorough boy, fond of sport, and 
up to any enterprise—a genuine 
out-of-doors English boy.’ A for- 
mer schoolfellow says, however, he 
“was not popular as a school-boy. 
He knew too much, and his mind 
was generally ona higher level than 
ours.” 

On his father’s removal to Chel- 
sea, he attended lectures at King’s 
College, and afterwards went to 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he gained a scholarship at the close 
of his first year. He was not, 
however, a reading man in the 
sense of steadily-plodding on in 
the prescribed cause of study. He 
spent much of his time in boating, 
fishing, hunting, driving, and box- 
ing, as well as social intercourse 
with his compeers. Yet he was 
occasionally seized with fits of 
study, during which he worked 
with great intensity, and with such 
success that at last he achieved the 
honourable distinction of a first- 
class man in classics, and senior 
optime in mathematics. 

It is scarcely possible for so ac- 
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tive and inquiring a mind to escape 
doubts and difficulties. Hence we 
are not surprised to learn that 
Kingsley was for some time in a 
state of darkness and perplexity 
when at Cambridge. But before 
the close of his career there his 
views became clear and decided 
enough for him to take orders, 
which he did with a very solemn 
sense of the responsibility he was 
incurring, and an earnest desire to 
discharge his duty faithfully. Not 
that even then or ever afterwards 
his mind was perfectly settled, ex- 
cept as to a few general principles. 
In one letter he says, men have 
made the Bible, “mean anything 
and nothing with their commenting 
and squabbling, and doctrine pick- 
ing, till one asks with Pilate ‘ what 
is truth?’” In another, still later, 
we find this remark:—“ As for 
speculations as to what man’s soul 
or unseen element is, and what 
happens to it when he dies, theories 
of Elysium and Tartarus, and of the 
future of this planet and its inhabi- 
tants, I leave them to those who 
see no miracles in every blade of 
grass, no unfathomable mysteries 
in every animalcule, and to whom 
scripture is an easy book, of which 
they have mastered every word, by 
the convenient process of ignoring 
three-fourths of it.” 
Kingsley’s first curacy was at 
Eversley, of which he soon became 
rector for the rest of his life. He 
found the parish in a very neglected 
condition, and at once threw him- 
self heart and soul into the work of 
improvement, with the happiest 
results, Before long his restless 
impetuosity led him to seek a wider 
field for his philanthropic exertions. 
Sympathising deeply with the suffer- 
ings of the working class, he sought 
in conjunction with a few kindred 
spirits, to better their condition, and 
as the most effectual means of doing 
this, to improve their habits and 
character. To win their confiderce 
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he professed himself a chartist, 
though by nature far more inclined 
to aristocracy than to democracy, 
and exen favoured socialism, quali- 
fied, however, with the epithet 
Christian. Though his writings and 
other labours in this line were not 
crowned with immediate success, 
there can be no doubt they were 
the germs from which have sprung 
arich harvest of permanent good. 
Nothing can be more ungenerous 
than the reproaches cast upon him 
for having afterwards altered his 
opinions in altered circumstances. 
If in the enthusiasm and inex- 
perience of youth he was betrayed 
into the advocacy of views which 
increased knowledge of human life 
showed him to be unsound, and 
into the use of language, which 
mature reflection led him to regret, 
no one can or ever did pretend to 
deny that from first to last he 
was actuated by the highest and 
best motives, a consideration which 
ought for ever to silence all censure 
for a change which after all was not 
really so great as it seemed through 
misunderstanding. No sooner did 
the Bishop of London see the 
sermon which created so great an 
excitement, and led him to prohibit 
Kingsley from preaching in London, 
than he withdrew his inhibition, 
and gave Kingsley a most cordial 
reception. 

In the midst of all his parish 
labours, which were enough in them- 
selves to constitute a busy life, 
and his extensive correspondence, 
Kingsley found time for hard study 
and constant literary work. A 
chronological list is given of no 
less than thirty-five works published 
by him, in addition to articles on 
politics for the People, and the 
Christian Socialist, and occasional 
reviews, and mention is made in tie 
letters of others that were not 
completed or issued. As the 
natural result of such excessive 
activity and intense thought bis 
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health repeatedly broke down, his 
constitution was undermined, and 
his life shortened. 

Of his writings generally, it may 
be said that they show more versa- 
tilitv and intensity than originality 
of thought. For his leading ideas 
he is indebted to others. It is im- 
possible to read his“ Yeast” without 
being struck with the extent of his 
obligation to Carlyle, and he him- 
self repeatedly acknowledges that he 
is merely an expositor of Maurice’s 
ideas. But he expounded them with 
a clearness and force, which their 
originator could not command, and 
with a manly geniality of senti- 
ment, a transparent sincerity, and 
genuine earnestness of tone, which 
told irresistibly on many eager 
minds not to be reached by conven- 
tional modes of representing re- 
ligious and moral truth. 

Mr. Carlyle’s criticism on 
Kingsley’s “Alton Locke” is at once 
characteristic and just. ‘“ Apart 
from your treatment of my own 
poor self (on which subject let us 
not venture to speak at all), 1 found 
plenty to like and to be grateful for 
in the book; abundance, nay exu- 
berance of generous zeal ; head!ong 
impetuosity of determination to- 
wards the manful side on all man- 
ner of questions; snatches of ex- 
cellent poetic description, occasional 
outbursts of noble thought; every- 
where a certain intensity, which 
holds the reader fast as by a spell ; 
these surely are good qualities, and 
pregnant omens in a man of your 
seniority in the regiment. At the 
same time, Iam bound to say, the 
book is definable as erude; by no 
manner of means the best we ex- 
pect of you—if you will resolutely 
temper your fire. But to make the 
malt sweet, the fire should and 
must be slow: so says the pro- 
verb, and now, as before, I in- 
clude all duties for you under that 
one!” 

So many of Kingsley’s writings 
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were of an occasional character, 
being intended to suit a temporary 
state of things, that it is doubtful 
whether they will live long. He 
himself doubted whether anything 
but his poetry, with perhaps his 
“‘ Hypatia,” would escape oblivion. 
His ballads—especially ‘‘ The Three 
Fishers,” and “The Lay of the 
Last Buccaneer,” will long be had 
in remembrance, nor will his 
“Saint’s Tragedy,” his first pub- 
lished work soon perish. No doubt 
Mr. Martineau is correct in describ- © 
ing his genius as essentially and 
pre-eminently poetic. This is ap- 
parent in his mode of treating 
whatever subject he took in hand, as 
also in his babits of study. He was 
completely the creature of impulse, 
passion and imagination. Hence it 
is not surprising that the Professor- 
ship of History at Cambridge, 
though gratifying as an honourable 
position, proved uitimately unsuit- 
able for him. To fulfil the duties 
satisfactorily, required more time, 
steady application, and patient 
consideration than he could give. 
He would spare no pains in studying 
a particular period, so as to produce 
an accurate and picturesque repre- 
sentation of it ; but he had neither 
the power nor the inclination to enter 
into the philosophy of _ history, 
tracing the connection of events 
with each other, and pointing out 
the general principles to be deduced 
from them. At the same time his 
lectures are allowed on all hands to 
have been highly interesting and 
useful. 

On resigning his Professorship 
he was made Canon of Chester, 
where he won all hearts, and 
awakened quite an enthusiasm for 
natural science by his lectures and 
classes, besides attracting many to 
the cathedral by his eloquent and 
impressivesermons. Hissherttenure 
of the Canonry of Westminster, 
which followed tna, «f Chester 
after four years, wan coually re- 
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markable for the success of his 
pulpit ministrations. Ere two 
years had passed they were brought 
to an untimely end by his death, 
which excited general regret from 
the throne to the cottage. 

Mrs. Kingsley has executed her 
task with admirable taste and 
feeling. Nota word can be found 
in these two volumes to give pain to 
any one, nothing unsuitable for the 
public eye, even if, as some may 
think, portions of sermons and ad- 
dresses, together with some of the 
letters, might as well have been 
omitted. If this be the case—as to 
which there will be two opinions— 
it is surely a very pardonable fault. 
Every one must sympathise with 
Mrs. Kingsley’s touching and 
beautiful words at the close :— 

“Over the real romance of his 
life, and over the tenderest, loveliest 
passages in his private letters, a veil 
must he thrown; but it will not be 
lifting it too far to say, that if in the 
highest, closest of earthly relation- 
ships, a love that never failed— 
pure, patient, passionate for six- 
and-thirty-years—a love which never 
stooped from its own lofty level to 
a hasty word, an impatient gesture, 
or a selfish act, in sickness or in 
health, in sunshine or in storm, by 
day or by night, could prove that the 
age of chivalry has not passed away 
for ever, then Charles Kingsley ful- 
filled the ideal of a most true and 
perfect knight, to the one woman 
blest with that love in time and to 
eternity.” 

There are just one or two re- 
marks we fee] constrained to make 
before concluding. We cannot re- 
frain from expressing our surprise 
and regret that no mention is made 
in these volumes of Kingsley’s 
brother Henry, who gained some 
distinction as a novelist. We find 
letters from Kingsley to his father 
and mother. Why not any to his 
brother? He must surely have 
written some worthy to be com- 
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bined with these published memo- 
rials of him. The Greek and Latin 
quotations require correction here 
and there, as also one or two proper 
names. In several instances the 
numbers of the pages referred to in 
the index are incorrect, whicls 
causes inconvenience. 


Current Coin. By Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A. H. 8S. King & Co. 
—Mr. Haweis’s “ Thoughts for the 
Times ” having gone through eleven 
editions, and his “Speech in 
Season” through five, he is natu- 
tally encouraged to issue a third 
volume, the object of which he 
states to be “to explain to the many 
what is known to the few.”” We 
were a little startled to be told 
soon after this ambitious announce- 
ment that the book “in fact con- 
sists of pulpit discourses and plat- 
form speeches delivered in the course 
of the last year or two,” and still 
more surprised to find two-thirds of 
the volume occupied with sermons 
on crime, pauperism, and drunken- 
ness, and two speeches on recre- 
ation and emotion, delivered at 
South Place Institute, Finsbury. 

We cannot compliment Mr. 
Haweis on the aptness of his title, 
still less of the coins of Tiberius, 
Constantine, and others on the 
cover, with the allegorical little 
sermon, or ‘‘ parable,” upon them. 
containing, among other things, the 
sage observation, that it is possible 
some of the grains in the coin 
shown to Jesus Christ may have 
entered into the composition of one 
stamped with the head of Victoria ; 
followed by the far-fetched moral, 
that so, while religious truth re- 
mains the same in all ages, it “ has 
to be re-stated and re-stamped, and 
changed over and over again in out- 
ward fourm as the ages roll on.” 
This, then, is what Mr. Haweis 
here proposes to do in a book not 
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more than one-third of which has 
any connection with religion. Even 
supposing all his statements to be 
truths, the greater proportion of 
them cannot with propriety be 
called religious truths, and the 
“parable” is consequently not ap- 
propriate, however ingenious it may 
seem. 

Mr. Haweis with great frankness 
disclaims all pretension to origin- 
ality, and mentions the sources from 
which his materials are derived. He 
is an expounder, not an originator. 
As such he is certainly successful. 
He has a very clear and forcible 
way of putting things, which 
renders it impossible not to under- 
stand them. His style is also 
lively and engaging, pointed and 
effective. The only question is, 
whether in his laudable anxiety to 
rivet the attention and influence 
the minds of his hearers, he does 
not sometimes overshoot the mark, 
like Mr. Spurgeon, whom he com- 
mends. It appears to us that his 
tone is not always so reverent as 
might be expected from a reverend 
gentleman. The contrast between 
his “free handling” of sacred be- 
liefs and that of the Essays and 
Reviews, shows the change—pro- 
gress some would call it—which 
has been made in these matters 
during the last fifteen years. 

The first discourse on materi- 
alism opens with almost a playful 
description of the various religious 
controversies between Protestantism 
and Romanism, Church and Dis- 
sent, Evangelicanism and Ration- 
alism, while the very foundations 
of all religion are in great danger. 
The question tobe decided is not 
now, he says, whether the Romish 
or Protestant Church is the true 
one, but whether there is any 
Churchat all; not whether the Trini- 
tarian or the Unitarian belief is 
correct, but whether there is a per- 
sonal Deity, aud whether man has a 
soul which will live after the death 
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of the body. These are the vital 
questions which he charges others 
with overlooking, and which he un- 
dertakes to discuss. He does not 
show a very just apprehension of 
their magnitude and depth in pre- 
tending to settle them in a single 
popular discourse; nor does he 
treat them with the solemnity they 
are calculated to inspire in every 
thoughtful mind. Professor Tyn- 
dall’s mode of touching upon these 
high themes is far more serious and 
suitable. 

Mr. Haweis gives a striking, not 
to say startling, description of the 
present state of religious belief, or 
rather unbelief. He represents the 
young as “ growing up without a 
religion, because they do not believe 
in the religious opinions of the 
old,” and the old as not believing in 
their own religious opinions, but 
being “afraid to say so, because 
they have nothing definite to put in 
their place.” He, on the contrary, 
thinks this the very time to speak 
out. 

His notion is, like that of the 
Bishop of Exeter—that the mere 
utterance of doubt tends to dissi- 
pate doubt, and re-establish faith. 
How this can be, is not very easy 
to understand. If doubts are re- 
solved, and difficulties removed, the 
advantage of open discussion is ob- 
vious enough; but supposing it 
leads simply to the exposure of 
weak points, and ineffectual at- 
tempts to answer objections, it is 
far more likely to aggravate than 
dissipate doubt. 

Mr. Haweis must be a sanguine 
man if he supposes he has com- 
pletely and for ever exorcised the 
spirit of unbelief by his réchauffé 
of Dr. Martineau’s address at 
Manchester New College, and ar- 
ticles in the Contemporary Review. 
It requires more power and deeper 
thought than he shows to accom- 

lish that feat. He is certainly 
appy, though scarcely serious 
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enough, in his treatment of the 
various hypotheses of materialist 
philosophers. It is when he comes 
to state his own views that he be- 
comes less satisfactory, dealing too 
often in unsupported assertion, or 
contenting himself with a mere 
possible conjecture. Thus he says: 
—‘ Mind really underlies even those 
phenomena of the universe which 
at first seem most mechanical.” 
Not to insist upon the circumstance, 
that he has nowhere explained pre- 
cisely what he means by mind, it is 
sufficient to observe, that what he 
here asserts, is the very point in 
dispute, which he must not expect 
his adversary to admit without some 
sort of proof. As he himself else- 
where says, simply to state is not 
to explain, but to dogmatize. 
Equally inconclusive is the fol- 
lowing argument : —“ Admitted that 
mind in the universe is homoge- 
neous, of the same kind is mind in 
the man, and what hinders the 
establishment of affectional rela- 
tions between the Divine and the 
human, between God and man? 
His act towards me is not merely 
negative, because I can feel Him, 
and He can feel me. 

“He seeks in me the reflec- 
tion of Himself. He loves in me 
the evolution of the perfect out of 
the imperfect. He pours out upon 
me (now but a rudiment of what I 
may become) the life that is in 
Himself, that I may rise into higher 
life, and win freer relations through 
my successive stages of heavenly 
trial and discipline.” 

This is all well enough in a ser- 
mon addressed to a popular audience 
already persuaded of the truth of 
the conclusion at which the preacher 
is aiming. But is it likely to satisfy 
those eager, unsettled minds that 
worship the new lights in philo- 
sophy, mentioned by Mr. Haweis? 
Would it bear to be taken to pieces 
—wedo not say by so consummate 
a logician as Dr. Newman—but by 
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any one conversant with the first 
principles of logical method? 
Would it survive even such sharp 
treatment as Mr. Haweis himself 
applies to materialistic theories ? 
The fact is, preaching is one thing, 
proving another; and in attempting 
to demonstrate by argument the 
existence and attributes of God, 
Mr. Haweis has undertaken a ta-k 
which Kant and thoughtful men in 
general who have considered the 
subject, pronounce to be impossible. 
Elsewhere he takes the safer ground, 
that “religion and the perception 
of spiritual things is not a matter 
for the head, but for the inmost 
heart.” This principle is intel- 
ligible ; if it be frankly adopted and 
consistently maintained as the foun- 
dation on which to build religious 
truth, no objection can be made, 
except that, fully carried out, it 
leads to mere mysticism. But to 
depend professedly on reason, and 
really fall back in every emergency 
on spiritual perception, is not con- 
sistent or satisfactory, nor can we 
think it likely “ to dissipate doubt 


itself, and re-establish faith in . 


religion.” 

Mr. Haweis talks about “ the 
slowness and timidity of religious 
teachers’ in not discussing these 
burning questions before popular 
hearers and readers, and he hastens 
to supply their lack of useful ser- 
vice in defence of religion with 
more boldness than discretion, more 
promising pretension than success- 
ful performance, more confidence in 
himself than he is likely to inspire 
in others. It must amuse some to 
learn from him that science and 
philosophy have failed, and must 
now make way for “ one mightier 
than they—theology.” 

Mr. Haweis chuckles over the 
prevalent “ profound distrust of the 
current theology,” apparently un- 
conscious that many will feel equal 
distrust of his “ Current Coin.” 
This remark applies with special 
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force to his second sermon on the 
Devil, which is neither very clear in 
its statements, nor well-established 
in its conclusions. Mr Haweis 
seems anxious to disprove the 
existence of an arch-fiend, while he 
maintains that there is no reason 
for disbelieving that people now 
living may, after their death, “ find 
border-land conditions,” through 
which they may exert an evil in- 
fluence over those whom they have 
left behind, thus becoming, in fact, 
devils. It is hard to see the ad- 
vantage of speculating in this way 
as to what may be, or of Mr. 
Haweis’s profound observation, 
that if the pretensions of spiritists 
“to produce intelligence of some 
kind, acting upon matter, and 
yet unconnected with a brain 
and a nervous system, could be 
proved, the materialist argument 
would at once fall.” Truisms of 
this kind, which seem inseparable 
from sermons, are found in other 
parts of the book. Thus we are 
gravely told, “ All perceived error 
should be avoided, and the best 
expression of Christ’s religion up- 
held.” 

The so-called Obiter Dicta at the 
end of the volume, which are de- 
scribed by the author as “ germs of 
thought, capable of future expan- 
sion,” are bits and scraps of sermons 
on various religious topics, requir- 
ing much more extensive treat- 
ment. They are, in fact, the small 
change in Mr. Haweis’s “ Current 
Coin.” 

As to the remaining chapters, 
which form the greater part of the 
book, we have only to observe that, 
beyond the statistical information 
which the author has taken the 
pains to collect from trustworthy 
sources, they contain nothing which 
is known only to the few, and he 
is quite right in not wishing to 
claim any credit for the original 
matter in them, which though no 
doubt acceptable enough to hear, 
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was scarcely worth publishing as a 
recoinage of religious truth. 

We cannot conclude without 
calling attention to one or two 
errors. ‘ Cornucopea” is probably 
a printer’s blunder; so is per- 
haps the spelling of Mr, G. H. 
Lewes’s name as “ Lewis,” re- 
peatedly in the body of the work, 
though it is correctly spelt in the 
preface. But we fear that the 
author is answerable for the follow- 
ing fault: “ Even to state the diffi- 
culties that we may not be able to 
answer often relieves the over- 
burdened mind, and helps us to see 
more clear.” A more serious prac- 
tical inconvenience is the incorrect 
paging of the index. 


The Huguenots, their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By 8. Smiles. Lon- 
don: John Murray.—The purport 
of this work is not exactly such as 
its title indicates. Mr. Smiles 
states its object to be, “to give 
an account of the causes which 
led to the great migrations of 
Flemish and French Protestants 
from Flanders and France into 
England, and to describe their 
effects upon English industry as 
well as English history.” The 
title is of a more limited character. 
It gives no hint as to any discus- 
sion of the causes which led to the 
migrations, and leads one to expect 
an account, not of the Flemish, but 
the French Protestants, who were 
driven to this country by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Whatever may be the derivation of 
the word Huguenots—which is a 
matter of uncertainty—it is un- 
questionably a French word, and 
applied to French Protestants. We 
are not aware of any authority for 
using it to designate Protestants of 
Flanders, or any otber country than 
France. 

Taking Mr. Smiles’s book as an 
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account of both the Flemish Pro- 
testant migration, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, and the 
French one, a century later, it 
must he considered rather, as he 
says, “a contribution to the study 
of the subject,” than an exhaust- 
ive work. A full and masterly 
handling of such a topic requires 
deeper research and a more philo- 
sophical turn of mind than Mr. 
Smiles has shown, His forte is bio- 
graphy. It was his “ Life of George 
Stephenson” that first made bim 
known as awriter; and all his sub- 
sequent works—including “ Self 
Help,” his greatest succers—are 
chiefly composed of biographical 
anecdotes. But the subject he has 
here taken in hand belongs to his- 
tory rather than to biography, and 
history is something more than a 
collection of biographies. 

Mr. Smiles is more successful 
in dealing with individuals than 
classes. His account of the Hu- 
guenots as a body is meagre and 
insufficient. The first chapter, on 
the “ Rise of the Huguenots,” con- 
tains only a single short paragraph 
about them, and that merely in- 
forms us that the origin of the name 
is uncertain. All the rest of the 
chapter is taken up with sketchy 
accounts of the invention of priat- 
ing, Luther's first sight of a printed 
bible, the persecution of printers, 
the sale of indulgences, and other 
matters not very closely connected 
with the subject in hand. Mr. 
Smiles’s fondness for biographical 
detail often leads him too far away. 
It is bard to see the relevancy of 
many of the topics on which he 
dilates, as ¢.g., the Spanish Armada, 
the death of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the settlements of the Huguenots in 
Brandenburgh, Holland, Switzer- 
Jand, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the United States, and the whole of 
the last chapter on the French Revo- 
lution. Evensupposing Mr. Smiles 
correct in regarding this great event 


as caused by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes and the consequent 
flight of Protestants from France 
—which is more than most people 
will be disposed to grant—we can- 
not see what it bas to do with the 
Huguenots in England and Ireland. 
Mr. Smiles furnishes valuable 
information with regard to the 
Protestant migration from Flanders, 
the towns and districts in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where the 
emigrants settled, the branches of 
industry they introduced, and the 
beneficial influence they exerted 
wherever they went. He also gives 
interesting particulars with regard 
to the persecution of the Huguenots 
under Louis XIV., and their narrow 
escapes. Among these we may in- 
stance the account of the adventures 
of Dumont de Bostaquet, a Pro- 
testant gentleman, possessed of 
large landed property in Normandy, 
who with great difficulty and 
through many dangers escaped, 
severely wounded, to Holland. The 
story, which is derived from his own 
statement, has all the thrilling in- 
terest of a novel. The escape of 
Jacques Pincton, pastor of a Pro- 
testant village near Avignon, and 
his wife, who fled in a different 
direction, is also romantic. Equally, 
if not more, worthy of attention, is 
the account of James Fontaine, 
who belonged to the noble family 
of De la Fontaine. On hearing of 
the Edict of Revocation, he deter- 
mined to effect his escape from 
France, with three ladies :— 


At Marennes, the captain of an 
English ship was found, willing to give 
the party a passage to England. It 
was at first intended that they should 
rendezvous on the sands near Tremb- 
lade, and then proceed privily on ship- 
board. But the coast was strictly 
guarded, especially between Royan and 
La Rochelle, where the Protestants of 
the ‘interior were constantly seeking 
outlets for escape; and this part of the 
plan was given up. The search of 
vessels leaving the ports had become so 
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strict, that the English captain feared 
that even if Fontaine and his ladies 
succeeded in getting on board, it would 
not be possible for him to conceal them, 
or prevent their falling into the hands 
of the King’s detectives. He there- 
fore proposed that his ship should set 
sail, and that the fugitives should put 
out to sea and wait for him, when he 
would take them on board. It proved 
fortunate that this plan was adopted ; 
for, scarcely had the English merchaut- 
man left Tremblade, than she was 
boarded and searched by a French 
frigate on the look-out for fugitive 
Protestants. No prisoners were found ; 
and the captain of the merchantman 
was ordered tu proceed at once to his 
destination. 

“* Meanwhile, the boat containing the 
fugitives having put out to sea, as ar- 
ranged, lay-to, waiting the approach of 
the English vessel. ‘That they might 
not be descried from the frigaie, which 
was close at hand, the boatmen made 
them lie down in the bottom of the 
boat, covering them with an old sail. 
They all knew the penalties to which 
they were liable if detected in the 
attempt to escape—Fontaine, the boat- 
man, and his son, to condemnation to 
the galleys for life; and the three ladies 
to imprisonment for life. The frigate 
bore down upon the boat and hailed 
the boatman, who feigned drunkenness 
so well that he completely deceived the 
captain, who, seeing nothing but the 
old sail in the bottom of the boat, 
ordered the frigate’s head to be put about, 
when it sailed away in the direction of 
Rochefort. Shortly after, while she 
was still in sight, though distant, the 
agreed signal was given by the boat 
to the merchantman (that of dropping 
the sail three times in the apparent 
attempt to hoist it), on which the 
English vessel lay to,and took the exiles 
on board. After a voyage of eleven 
days, they reached the welcome asylum 
of England, and Fontaine and the party 
landed at Barnstaple, North Devon,— 
his sole property consisting of twenty 
pistoles and six silver spoons, which 
had belonged to his father, and 
bore upon them his infantine ini- 
tials, J.D. L. F.—Jacques de la Fon- 
talne, 

“ Fontaine and the three ladies were 
hospitably received by Mr. Donne of 
Barnstaple, with whom:they lived until 
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a home could be provided for their re- 
ception. One of the first things which 
occupied Fontaine's attention was, how 
to earn a living for their support. A 
cabin-biscuit, which he bought for a 
halfpenny, gave him his first hint. The 
biscuit would have cost twopence in 
France; and it at once occurred to 
him thet, such being the case, grain 
might be shipped from England to 
France at a profit. Mr. Donne agreed 
to advance the money requisite for the 
purpose, taking half the profits. The 
first cargo of corn exported proved very 
profitable ; but Fontaine's partner 
afterwards insisting on changing the 
consignee, who proved dishonest, the 
speculation eventually proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Fontaine had by this time married 
the Huguenot lady to whom he was 
betrothed, and who had accompanied 
him in his flight to England. After 
the failure of the corn speculation, he 
removed to Taunton in Somerset, where 
he made a shift to live. He took 
pupils, dealt in provisions, sold brandy, 
groceries, stockings, leather, tin and 
copper wares, and carried on wool- 
combing, dyeing, and the making of 
calimancoes, In short, he was a 
* jack-of-all-trades.’ He followed so 
many callings, and occasioned so much 
jealousy in the place, that he was cited 
before the mayor and aldermen as an 
interloper, and required to give an ac- 
count of himself. This and other cir- 
cumstances determined him to give up 
business in Taunton—not, however, 
before he had contrived to save about 
£1,000 by his industry—and to enter 
upon the life of a pastor. He had al- 
ready been admitted to holy orders by 
the French Protestant synod at Taun- 
ton, and in 1694 he left that town for 
Ireland in search of a congregation.” 


He settled at Cork, where he was 
appointed pastor, and as the congre- 
gation were too poor to pay him, he 
started a woollen-cloth manufactory, 
which furnished employment for the 
people. Dissension having arisen 
amongst his flock, he resigned his 
pastorate ; and, to occupy his spare 


time, took a farm at Beerhaven, at - 


the entrance of Bantry Bay, for the 


purpose of establishing a fishery, ; 
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in which he did not succeed. For 
the sake of security, he turned his 
residence into a sod fort. In June, 
1704, it was stormed by a French 
privateer, but was defended with 
such courage and ability by him and 
his wife, with the assistance of 
another French and a Scotchman, 
that, after an engagement from 
eight in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, the assailants fled with 
the loss of three killed and seven 
wounded. Two years afterwards, a 
more successful attack was made 
during bis temporary absence; and 
though he arrived and entered his 
abode before it was captured, he 
was at length compelled to sur- 
render, on condition of being 
allowed to depart with his two sons 
and their followers. No sooner was 
the surrender completed, than they 
were made prisoners, but they were 
shortly afterwards liberated. His 
residence having been completely 
destroyed, he removed to Dublin, 
where he spent the rest of his 
life as a successful teacher of 
languages, mathematics, and forti- 
fication. 

The chapter on the Descendants 
of the Refugees, and the Biograpb- 
ical Dictionary of them at the end 
of the book, will naturally have 
special interest for those connected 
with them. 





Laurella and other Poems. By 
John Todhunter. Londou: Henry 
8. King and Co.—The poems in this 
volume— most of which, we are told, 
were written long ago, and several 
have appeared in magazines — are 
arranged in five classes, under the 
headings: Tales, Miscellaneous 
Pieces, The Mystic, Sonnets, and 
Primitie. From this it will be 
evident that there is no lack of 
variety in the collection. Mr. Tod- 
hunter bas essayed many themes 
and forms of poetry. Sometimes 
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he is grave and thoughtful, at others 

light and playful, now descriptive, 

and then imaginative, often mystical 

and vague, appearing to sing, as he 

says :— 

* Of dreams beyond his cunning to ex- 
press.” 


It is only doing him justice to say, 
that in these varied moods and the 
different metres he has tried, he 
affords evidence of undeniable power 
and bold freedom of touch. His 
freedom too often degenerates into 
lawlessness, rendering his verse rug- 
ged and unmusical. He is apt to 
thrust an extra syllable into a foot, 
to change the metre irregularly, and 
to misplace the accents on syllab!es. 
A few lines taken at random will 
illustrate our meaning .— 


“O bitter doom! O trance of pain! 
My gentle love, wandering in vain, 
Forsaken by the Mere of Dreams, 
Through the land of woods and 

streams, 
Seeks me with solitary feet.” 


It requires some management to read 
all these lines in the same measure 
as the first. 

Mr. Todhunter is most successful 
in his tales. Laurella, the longest 
poem in the book, is a rendering of 
Heyse’s powerful prose tale, La 
Rabbiata. Mr. Todhunter relates 
the story in vigorous verse, which 
captivates the attention and stirs the 
heart with deep emotion. The hero 
of the tale is Antonio, shortened to 
Tonio, a boatman, who plies for hire 
between Sorrento and Capri. He is 
thus described :— 


“This Tonio (he’s our hero) was a 
youth, 
A smart young fellow of the fisher 
kind; 
To climb, row, swim, or sail a boat, 
in sooth, 
In all the coast his peer 'twere hard 
to find; 
His clear brown face, too, wore a look 
of truth 
Rare in those parts; his limbs 
were well designed, 
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At least for Nature’s handiwork ; for 
surely 

She often moulds our human clay, 
but poorly.” 


These last two lines are, to say the 
least, in bad caste. Some may think 
them almost profane, as well as want- 
ing in good sense. 

Laurella, the heroine, is a high- 
spirited eccentric girl, whose stern 
rejection of all love advances has 
gained her the nickname of La 
Rabbiata, or the Fury. Tonio, whohas 
long cherished a secret affection for 
her, urges his suit with importunity 
as they are together alone in his 
boat; but, instead of yielding, she 
stings him with biting reproaches. 
Then follows this exciting scene— 


XNXVI, 
“ He leaped upon his feet and stamped 
with rage, 
Making her heart bound like a 
startled deer. 
‘Here you shall do my bidding, I'll 
engage ; 
You're in my power, Miss—I’m 
your master here.’ 
Laurella felt like one cooped in the 


cage 
Of some wild beast, and the cold 
touch of fear 
Crept o'er her cheek; yet with un- 
daunted air 
She faced him: ‘ You may kill me if 
you dare.’ 


XXXVII. 
““*Your blood be on your head,’ he 
groaned; ‘ the sea 
Will hold us both! 
loved bride ; 
But now—! O God, you have willed 
it—it must be! 
To-night we shall be lying side by 
side, 
Cold, but together. You have mad- 
dened me, 
And now, Christ pardon us!’ 
Then at a stride 
He came, as Death might—with pale, 
piteous face, 
To clasp some loved one in his chill 
embrace. 


None ever so 
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XXXVILI. 
‘* He bent to seize her, but with startled 


cry 
See back. Without a word she 
had let him come ; 
But the roused tigress does not tamely 
die— 
She hid made her sharp white 
teeth meet in the thumb 
That grasped her; then flung off her 
enemy, 
Scared by her fierce rebellion, deep 
though dumb. 
‘Now am [I in your power,’ she cried, 


‘or free?’ 
And, laughing wildly, leaped into the 
sea. 
XXXIX. 
“‘ She sank, but rose again, and boldly 
spread 
Her arms upon the water — her 
long hair 
Loosed in the plunge, afloat behind 
her head, 


The wavelets rippling round her 
bosom fair. 
‘Sobered by shock, yet palsied half 
with dread, 
With neck outcraned, Tonio could 
only stare, 
As though God’s blessed bread for 
sinners broken, 
Between his lips, against his sins, had 
spoken. 
xL. 


“Then, slapping his dank brow, he 
seized his oars, 
And in her wake rowed swiftly ; 
though the blood 
From his torn thumb came ‘ rushing 
out of doors, 
To be resolved if’ gentle creature 
could 
Inflict such wounds as that. The 
chase of course, 
Though a stern one, was not long 
—flesh against wood 
Had not a chance. He soon was at 


her side— 
‘For God's sake come aboard 
again !’ he cried. 
XL. 
“*Laurella, hear me! you may trust 


me now— 
Come in, come in, for our dear 
Lady's sake 
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I am mad no more, by all the saints 


I vow! 
O if you come to harm my heart 
will break ! 
Hate me, but trust me. Come, and 
T'll allow 


You tie my wrists and ankles till 
they ache, 
Then fling me in the sea. I will not 


live 
To vex you—do not ask you to for- 
give.’ 
XLI. 
She deigned no notice of this fond 


appeal, 
But for the distant shore swam 
bravely on, 
Going along easily as a little seal, 
Her bare feet through the water 
glancing wan. 
* Think of your mother—think what 
she will feel 
If you should sink,’ he said, ‘ and, 
ere you have gone 
A third the distance home, you must 
go down— 
Yon land's two miles off yet-—why 
will you drown?’ 


XLIIf, 
“This was bare truth, she knew. She 
eyed the land 


Wistfully once ; then, with a swell- 
ing throat, 


Swam up withouta word. He stretched 
his hand 


To draw her in, but, clutching at 
the boat, 


She — o'er the gunwale, with 
n 


a 
Last pride of independence. Tonio's 
coat 
Slipped, as his craft lurched with 
Laurella’s weight, 
O'er — and went unrescued to its 
ate.” 


Before the day is out she goes to his 
ottage with herbs to heal his wound, 
and ends by rushing to his arms and 
confessing her love, against which 
she had long striven through fear of 
such ill-usage as she had seen her 
mother undergo from her father. 
The next tale, “The Daughter of 
Hippocrates,” founded on a legend, 
is also told with powerful effect. 
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The “ Miscellaneous Poems” and 
others composed entirely of the 
writer's own materials, do not reach 
the same standard of excellence. 
“The Mystic” is a collection of 
dreamy obscure pieces, preceded by 
a preface, which is itself worth read- 
ing, for the account it gives of the 
singular character to whom the 
authorship is ascribed. The five 
lines quoted above are from a poem 
in this collection, called “ A Song of 
Secrets,” in which the secrets are so 
well kept, that we have failed to dis- 
cover them. Not only are we unable 
to see through many of Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s clouds, but we cannot even 
tell whither they are drifting. Among 
the “ Primitie ” he has what he fan- 
tastically calls “* A Moonlight Sona- 
ta,” with its “ Adagio” movement 
followed in due course, by the “ Al- 
legretto,” “ Minore,” “ Scherzo,” 
“Andante Tranquillo,” ‘“ Andante 
con moto,” and “ Adagio Misterioso.” 
Mysterious indeed is, not only this 
movement, but the whole composition, 
which is a series of visionary fancies 
in irregular metre, having little con- 
nection together and no obvious 
drift. Mr. Todhunter seems to be 
& musician as well a poet, if we may 
judge from the number of his poems 
relating to music and musicians. He 
has a good sonnet on Beethoven 
among others. 

We are surprised that, with the 
knowledge he shows of classical 
literature, he should write ‘‘ Aphro- 
deite” and “‘thyrses.”” His violent 
separation of words closely connected 
is a grave fault. As a glaring in- 
stance we may quote :— 


« Back on the wings of Time, to lands 
far distant, and saw the 
Tents of a wandering race, the tents 
of our Aryan fathers.” 





mT TQ. The Servant of 
Jehovah. A Commentary, Gram- 
matical and Critical, upon Isatah 
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lii. 13—liii. 12. With dissertatious 
upon the authorship of Isaiah xl.— 
Ixvi., and upon the signification of 
the 1 TAY. Also a note upon 
the distinction between Sin and 
Trespass Offerings. By W. Urwick, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
—The late Dr. Urwick was for 
many years known and honoured in 
Dublin, and his son, the author of 
the work before us, has proved 
himself worthy of the name he bears, 
having already published several 
works of merit, and now occupying 
the honourable post of Tutor in 
Hebrew at New College, London. 
It is very evident from his present 
work that in Hebrew scholarship, 
and biblical interpretation, he is well 
able to hold his own among the 
most eminent critics and commen- 
tators, whether German or English. 
He is familiar with all the latest 
results of the so-called higher 
criticism, which he discusses with 
great ability and admirable temper. 
Clear and decided in his own views, 
which he states and defends without 
reserve or compromise, he shows 
every willingness to give those of 
others a full and fair consideration. 

It is beyond our province to at- 
tempt any elaborate analysis of a 
production involving abstruse points 
of scholarship and theology. We 
can only furnish a general descrip- 
tion of its contents. Its purport 
cannot be explained better than in 
the author's own words— 


“Confronting the traditional and 
unsophisticated belief of Christendom 
down to the present century, we have 
now-a-days the assertions confidently 
made by scholars, Jewish end Christian, 
not a few, that the prophecy so called 
of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. was not written till 
more than a century after the great 
Isaiah was dead ; that it is not a pro- 
phecy, but a picture by a contemporary 
of the sorrows and hopes of the exile ; 
that the Servant of Jehovah in chap- 
ter liii. does not mean the Messiah at 
all; and, in a word, that the Old Tes- 
tament knows nothing of a suffering 
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Messiah. These views, indeed, are by 
some persons regarded as matters of 
fact that have passed out of the region 
of controversy, and that are to be taken 
for granted as true; and they look upon 
it as a sign of sheer ignorance to hold 
any other.” 

“Candidly and thoroughly to ex- 
amine the grounds of this new ortho- 
doxy in one department of it, is the 
object of the present work. The first 
Dissertation concerns the authorship 
of Isaiah x].-lxvi—a question which is 
distinct from that which follows; for, 
of course, it is possible to hold the 
Exile authorship, and, nevertheless, to 
embrace the Messianic interpretation. 
The second Dissertation is upon the 
meaning and reference of the expres- 
sion Servant of Jehovah in the pro- 
phecy. Hereupon follows a gramma- 
tical und exegetical commentary upon 
the central prophecy, lii. 13—liii. 12, 
where the Levitical ritual and the 
sacrifice on Calvary meet, and which 
is supplemented by a Note upon the 
sin and trespass offerings of the Jewisk 
law.” 


In the first dissertation Mr. Urwick 
maintains that the latter, as well as 
the first thirty-nine chapters of 
Isaiah are the work of that prophet, 
and he brings a powerful array of 
argument in support of his position. 
Those who assign the latter chapters 
of the book to a later period, make 
much of certain differences of 
language which they perceive be- 
tween these and the earlier chapters. 
Mr. Urwick examines these alleged 
differences one by one, and finds that 
out of twenty-eight words and ex- 
pressions stated to be found only in 
the later chapters, all but two are in 
the earlier ones also, though not in 
the same form or conjugation, and 
the so-called peculiarities of meaning 
are simply new interpretations iu- 
vented by those who argue for the 
later authorship. He maintains that 
the twenty-two alleged chaldeeisms 
are not undeniably chaldee forms, and 
points out striking and undesigned 
coincidences of language and cir- 
cumstances between the two portions, 
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which strongly favour their common 
origin. 

In the second dissertation the 
author contends that the passage 
Tsaiah lii. 13—liii. 12, relates to the 
Messiah, as the Jews themselves 
originally interpreted it, and nearly 
all Christendom till the beginning of 
this century. On this passage he 
bursts forth into a strain of powerful 
eloquence. ‘ Its words and phrases 
have been incorporated into the com- 
mon prayers and loftiest songs of 
every section of the Christian Church, 
and have inspired the genius of the 
most gifted musical composers, 
giving sacredness and sublimity to 
their compositions, which in turn 
have helped to display now the 
moving pathos, and anon the majestic 
glory of the words. . . . This witness 
of Christendom, the witness of a 
thousand penitents in every age, of 
¢ten thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands,’ whose 
names echo in long and ceaseless 
sound like the waves and ripples of 
the sea as they break upon the shore, 
testifymg that herein they have 
found the sure basis, and the full 
expression of their common faith 
and hope—is in itself a sort of evi- 
dence and argument for the Messianic 
interpretation.” 

In the commentary on this cele- 
brated passage the author gives each 
verse in Helrew, the Greek Septua- 
gint, end the Latin Vulgate, followed 
by a grammatical analysis and in- 
terpretation of each word, with 
discussion of the various interpre- 
tations of other commentators, in- 
cluding the most distinguished of 
every school and shade of belief. 
Hebrew students may derive valuable 
assistance from this part of the 
work, which may be consulted with 
interest and advantage by theological 
scholars generally. 





Annus Amoris. By. J. W. Inch- 
bold. London: Henry 8S. King 
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& Co.—Though Mr. Iuchbold has 
nat, we believe, previously published 
any volume of poetry, this is not 
his first appearance in print as a 
poet. Three of the sonnets here 
collected were inserted in the 
‘Graphic, and one in the Porffolio. 
He must have long cultivated 
poetry as an accessory to the sister 
art of painting, in which he has ob- 
tained snch well-known excellence. 

Every painter ought to be some- 
thing of a poet,and in fact must be, 
if he isto produce any picture of real 
value. Both painter and poet live in 
an ideal world, peopled with objects 
purer, brighter, and lovelier than any 
to be found in the sphere of reality. 
What Shakspeare says of “ the 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
and his imagination bodying forth 
“the forms of things unknown,” is 
equally true of the painter. The 
only difference between the two is 
that the one uses the pen and the 
other the brush to give to “airy 
nothings a local habitation and a 
name.” Each is a disciple of art; 
and, to adopt the phraseology of 
Mr. Inchbold’s sonnet on Art, 
weaves “fair forms that cannot 
die ;”’ or, as Shelley puts it, “ Forms 
more real than living man, nurse- 
lings of immortality !” 

Mr. Inchbold’s poetry, like his 
painting, shows purity of taste and 
carefulness of execution. He has 
chosen for the vehicle of his thoughts 
and emotions the sonnet, which with 
its stringent laws and high require- 
ments calls for the greatest effort 
and the utmost elaboration. Like 
Petrarch, he confines himself to one 
main theme, the several aspects of 
which supply him with the material 
for his separate sonnets. Petrarch’s 
had the advantage of being a living 
embodied reality, an object of pas- 
sion as well as thought, though his 
sonnets indicate more studied arti- 
fice than genuine feeling. The 
Italian language, too, lends itself 
more readily to the exigencies of 
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the metre than English. Mr. Inch- 
bold makes abstract love the subjeet 
of his song, but is obliged every 
now and then to introduce an ima- 
ginary Laura as the object of his 
affection. Considering the diffi- 
culties of the task he imposed upon 
himself, his success is, greater than 
might have been expected. If the 
beauties of his work are neither 
very striking nor thickly strewn, 
the blemishes are neither glaring 
nor numerous. It is not to be 
expected that his sonnets should 
have the exquisite grace of Pe- 
trarch’s, the passion of Shaks- 
peare’s, or the depth of Words- 
worth’s; but they are elaborate 
productions, in which sound 
thought and right feeling inter- 
mingle with picturesque descrip- 
tion and pleasing fancy. It is 
only natural that Mr. Inchbold 
should excel in describing the 
aspects of nature. Of this the 
following sonnet may be taken as 
an example :— 


“ PASSING BRIGHTNESS. 


“‘ The sun’s full orb dipped in the quiet 

sea 

With tints more deeply dyed than 
loom of Tyre, 

Arrayed in clouds of glory gorgeously, 

And ere he sank I felt his ray of fire, 

Wherewith illumined seemed life’s 
cloudy ways ; 

But looking east and north and south 
I saw 

The clouds were touched by those 
same fiery rays 

Which soon became cold-grey and 
pale, and raw, 

When all illusions vanished from my 
way ; 

I knew ten years had passed since 
first we met, 

Perhaps another ten ere meet we may, 

Ten years of this world’s littleness 
and fret, 

But sweetened with the faith thou 
know’st so well, 

Which passes not, be sure, with pass- 
ing bell.” 


In his sonnet on Art, to which 
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we have already referred, and which 
we will now quote, Mr. Inchbold 
ventures upon a higher strain of 
thought, and acquits himself 
well :— 
* Ale: 
Mysterious force, as beautiful as 
strange, 
And pure with beauty and with 
mystery, 
Queen of the world in wide extent 
of range, 
Through every motion of the sky 
and sea, 
And the sweet mother of all joy, our 
Earth 
Whether in moment of her snowy 
rest, 
Or autumn eve, or summer noon, or 
birth 
Of spring time o'er an Alpine moun- 
tain's crest, 
To touch thy robe is life, but to 
receive 
Thy touch of fiery lip, then pierce 
with eye 
Made clear and strong, and after- 
wards to weave 
With all our heart, fair forms that 
cannot die :— 
This bliss supreme being ours, thine 
own free gift, 
Makes life one joy, and dull time 
keen and swift.” 


The last line but one suffers 
from making the word “being” a 
monosyllable, and the last line 
strikes us as rather a lame and im- 
potent conclusion. 


Forty Years Since; or, Italy and 
Rome: A Sketch. By Lord Wa- 
veney, F.R.S. London: Kidgway. 
—It is not so much the state of 
Italy and Rome forty years ago that 
Lord Waveney discusses in, what 
he not inaptly calls, his “ pamph- 
let,” as the present state of things 
in the civil government, the church, 
and the army. Having visited 
Rome after an absence of forty 
years for the purpose of observing 
the working of the new order of 
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things, he was so struck with the 
contrast—greater than he antici- 
pated—between the stagnant decay 
of the past and the healthy pro- 
gress of the present, that he deter- 
mined to communicate to the pub- 
lic the results of his observation, 
for the satisfaction of those who 
take an interest in the prosperity 
of regenerated Italy, and constitu- 
tional freedom everywhere. 

It is to be regretted that neither 
is the work well planned, nor are 
the materials sufficiently digested, 
The noble author himself con- 
fesses that it “ has grown beyond the 
original design,” and yet it is incom- 
plete, the important department of 
the navy being omitted. There is 
a great disproportion between the 
component parts. Forty pages, 
about one-fourth of the volume, 
are taken up with translated ex- 
tracts from an Essay by Dr. Panta- 
leoni, a former colleague of Cavour, 
on the position of the Church with 
relation to the State in Italy. On 
the other hand, the three extensive 
subjects, ‘agriculture, commerce, 
trade,” are all despatched in five 
sentences occupying less than half 
a page. This is surely a defect in 
construction, which more mature 
consideration would have obviated. 

It is a pity, too, that Lord 
Waveney did not work up the 
substance of the extracts from Dr. 
Pantaleoni’s Essay into a shape 
adapted for English rea‘ers, in- 
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stead of simply translating them. 
In their present form they are by 
no means readable, or always easy 
for Engli-h people to understand, 
who do not happen to be familiar 
with the ecclesiastical institutions 
and recent history of Italy. Lord 
Waveney speaks of “the philoso- 
phical and exhaustive spirit in 
which this analysis, historical and 
psychical, has been enelaborated,”” 
but we confess that, judging from 
the portions of it here translated, 
it appears to us wanting in defi- 
niteness of aim and consecutive 
clearness of thought. We are in- 
clined to think part of the obscu- 
rity which here hangs over it, arises 
from the translation, which is not 
always so distinct or accurate in 
expression as could be wished—a 
remark also applicable to the rest 
of the work. 

Lord Waveney, being a military 
man, has naturally bestowed most 
attention upon the army of Italy, 
which occupies about half the work, 
and is decidedly the better half. 
His lordship furnishes a variety of 
statistical and other information 
with regard to the constitution of 
the army in its several branches, 
and the permanent means of de- 
fence on the coast, in the islands, 
and along the Alpine frontier. He 
proposes to do for the navy at some 
future time what he has here done 
for the army, provided he meets 
with sufficient encouragement. 











